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SPECIAL ADDRESSES 

An/E^Mcation Degn Looks 
At Physical Education 

Robert J. Keller 

• / University of Minnesota 

/ . - } 

The topic of this Uilk nteeds some background and perspective. In the first place, the 
.topic really needs another word. Instead of *'An Education Dean Looks at Physical 
Education*' the topic should read "A New Education Dean Looks at Physical Educa- 
tion/' This is important. I will have held this post 8 months tqmorrow. Of course, 
there may be no right period for an education dean when he talks about physical 
education. 

Nevertheless, the topic is worthwhile, if only because it raises issues and causes all 
of ua to think about relationships between professional education and physical educa- 
tion. Again, some background is needed here. Not only does the University of Minne- 
sota have a neophyte Dean for the College of Education but also a recently reorga- 
nized structure for physical education and intercollegiate athletics. 

The Situation at tha University of Minnesota 

We have established a School of Physical Education with Richard J. Donnelly as 
director. This school is tied into^the structure of the College of Education but also 
has a direct relationship to Vice President -Stanley J. Wenberg, Vice President for 
Educational Relations and Development. A parallel tie is maintained with the Direc- 
tor of the Department of Intercollegiate Athletics, Marshall Ryman, who is directly 
responsible to Vice President Wenberg and not to me. He ieAds the total intercollegi- 
ate athletics program and may well speak of his relationships and responsibilities 
when he addresses you on the topic, "An Athletic Director Looks at Physical Educv 
tion," This would help to provide a rather full view of our situation except for the 
fact that a third partner, Holger Christiansen, also serves under Donnelly and R^man 
as Athletic Finance and Facilities Coordinator. 

The existence of this third partner by no means indicat^ that we have problems of 
space, facilities, and finance under control. This is not true. Our School of Physical 
Education receives a portiun of its support from intercollegiate athletics. Our inten- 
tion is that of transferring support for the School of Physical Education entirely to 
the maintenance budget of the University, making the School a regular member of the 
University family within 5 years. In my judgment we will have real difficulty in doing 
this but might well be forced so to do by reason of fluctuations in intercollegiate ath- 
letics income and of our very drastic need for physical facilities. 

My association witfi^physical education is related to these matters. I currently serve 
as a member'of a central Committee on Program, Facilities, and Financial Planning, 
Two 8^bcommittees serve this overall committee — one on finance and facilities, chaired 
by Byman, and one on program, chaired by Donnelly. We are attempting to assess our 
present situation and to anticipate needs for the years ahead. We have very serious 
problems of lai^ acquisition and assignment plu$ development of facilities which will 

^Bibliography may be obttincii from the authot upon request. 



be needed. This University now enrolls more than 38,400 students; we wUl, under 
conditions of controlled growth, enroll 42,000 students next fall. By 1970 we expect 
to enroU 52,000 students and by 1975 62,000 students. Some will be enrolled on our 
Duluth and Morris campuses, but the great bulk will attend our two Twin Cities cam- 
puseo—tbe larger one in Minneapolis, the smaller in St. Paul. ^ 

The Program in Education. Within the University of Minnesota the College of 
J Education enrolls approximately 2,700 undergraduates and about 900 graduate stu- 
dents. About 1 student in 10 within the University is enrolled in a College of Educa- 
tion program at either the graduate or undergraduate levels. In like fashion the 
School of Physical Education, in its program of physical education for and 
women, school health education, and recreational leaJerbhip, enrolls approximately 1 
student out of every 10 registered in the College of Education. This fall, for exlpple, 
we enrolled 230 students in physical education and 111 in recreational leadershiRfThe 
i School enrolls 84 of our 196 freshmen and 46 of our 278 sophomores— the major«;y of 
our students entering the College of Education as transfer students from other colleges 
at the beginning of our junior year. 

You may be interested in knowing that the College of Education admitted 6S percent 
of the applicants who sought to transfer in fall 1964. The comparabla.percent\for 
physical education majors was 55 percent; for recreational leadership, however, t^e 
* ^'per^nt was 82 percent. The School of Physical Education is thus somewhat mor^ 
seledTive than the College of Education as a whole on admission of transfers^ to pro- 
^^Tis witirphysical education majors but less selective for recreational leadership. 
ontroUed Growth. You may also be interested, in knowing tlat the College of Edu- 
Mkjsone of three colleges involved in the University's policy of controlled growth 
— lia^exptasion beyond 42,Q0O for fall 1965 and none beyond 44,500 for fall 1966. 
Becau^^ wkenroll so few freshmen we are not involved at this level for fall 1965, but 
our feeder \dl^es. General College and tb^ College of Liberal.^rts/a^e. We are 
senously concerned with ways in w^tSEVe respond for subsequent' years—both to new 
students and to transfers. In this instance our sending Committee on Student Person- 
nel IS asking some very serious questions, of each department within the college, 
including physical education. 

These are hard questions. We are reconciled to living with a policy of controlled- 
growth because we know w^e cannot keep up with physical facilities or with faculty 
personnel on any other basis. We are asking physical education, for example, to 
review policies governing freshman admissions in light of the purposes of admitting 
studenk at this level and at current retention rates. We are also asking questions 
abojjt/fransfer policies and the optimal number of undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents who should be enrolled in each program in light of our presently allocated staff, 
space, and facilities. We also want to explore alternatives and the anticipated effect 
of proposed changes on the total pattern of teacher preparation in the state. 

The description provided thus far is intended primarily as background with which 
you see the perspective this dean has in approaching physical education. It also pro- 
•vides some insight related directly to my topic. Within this framework, I would like to 
turn to some specific aspects of physical education. ^ 

Organizational Problems 

The first of these concerns the very matter which I have been discussing, the admin- 
istrative organization for physical education. Here the issue is simply one of asking 
whether physical education really belongs in a college of education or somewhere 
else— attached to an arts college, an independent school or college, or a divided struo- 
ture— the servcie program, say, in arts -and the professional in education. This may 
well b^ the question of what to do about intramural programs, or recreational 
leadership, or health education, or intercollegiate athletics. f 
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Some Dimensions of the Problem* In reviewing this issue I find it to be a very live 
one, partly because physical education has such varied dimensions : 

1. Physical education has a service function which cuts across most undergraduate 
colleges; it hardly belongs to a single college. It is University- wide, in. practice^ 
chiefly at the lower-division level. 

2. Physical education has a professional function with programs at both undergrad- ^ 
uate and graduate levels. Even these professional programs do not always fit within 
the traditional framework of professional education. A good illustration is recrea- 
tional leadership. Or, if you prefer, I am sure that the preparation of college and 
university teachers should not be vested solely in a college of education. 

3. Physical education has direct ties with intramural and intercollegiate athletic 
programs. A good case can be made for placing these outside a college of education. 

4. In addition physical education is complicated by segregation j)olicies, often sep- 
arating men's and women's programs with respect to both service and professional 
courses. I am sure that this segregation has existed for a number of very definite and 
sometimes very good reasons. In some cases segregation has been essential to main- 
tain a viable program for wome^ and to prevent its dominance by either the men's " 
pnysical education program or b^ the intercollegiate athletics program. 

In our own case we maintain es^ntially font quasi departments which have been 
separated budgetarily within the School of Physical Education; Physical Educatioa 
for Men (PEM), Physical Educaj6o(n for Women (PEW), Recreational Leadership, 
and Intramurals fot Men. The p^pram in school he^ education is coordinated by a " 
member of the PEW department.^n addition we opeijate a separate service program 
for our Sf: Paul campus. The^hairmen of PEM and PEW are both associate direc- 
tors of the School of Physijjal Education. The PEW • department operates its own 
intramural program for women but has been attempting to work out a cooperative 
program with the men. Relationships^ between the intirfunural program and the Col- 
lege of Education are aj)^^ fuzzy, in large measure because 85 percent of the funds 
^eeied^r support 'of , the iiitraiQural program comes from intercollegiate athletics. 
'On© other relationship needs to be identified — coaches generally carry rank and respon- 
sibility in the Department of Physical Education for Men. 

What Best Pattemf In flome ways, yon might say, we ought to bury some^ of these 
relationships rather than to talk about them. This seems a poor way of doing busi- 
ness, however, for if I have done my homework aright, I learn that there is no single 
pwttem of organization which is best for all institutions. Each university must study 
the characteristics of its own situation and develop a pattern which seems right for ii 
On this topic, I was interested in examining a study made 2 years ago by Richard J . 
Donnelly about the structure of organization for physical education in 257 colleges 
and universities. This was an 82 percent return from major collies and universities, 
predominantly those accredited by the National Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education. ^ 

1. He found that only 13 of the 257 institutions had physical eiducatioift)rganized 
as a separate college or school, sometimes combined with health or recreatum or both. 
This WM only 5 percent, ot 1 institution in 20. ♦ / 

2. In 65 of. the 257, or 21 percent, physical education was administered as a 
division. \v.^ , 

3. In the remaining^89 institutions, or 74 percent, physical education was operat- 
ing as a department. 

4. In approximately two^thirds of the institutions men's and wpmenis physical 
education was combined, but in <^e- third ^of the institutions they^ were separated. 

5. In 88 percent of the 257 institutions was basic physical education an undergrad- 
uate requirement. In 84 percent such course? carried academic credit 

I • » 
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The same study brougjit out bome i^elationbhips between the head, or chairman, or 
dean of physical education to the administrative sttmcture of the university. The ]pat- 
tern is a bit confusing here and does differ for men And wunigl In both cases, except 
for the important fact that the head of the wumen's departmem is most often subordi- 
nate to the men's department head, the order is as follows;* The chairman or^other 
administrative head for physical education reports to : 

1. A general administrative officer (president, \-ice president, academic dean, and 
the like). 

2. The dean of education. / 

3. The dean of arts and sciences. Numbers drop off rapidly thereafter and make 
the situation less understandable. At any rate between one fourth and one third of the 
physical education departmental or divisional chairmen have a direct relationship to 
the college or school of education. 

Intramural programs were almost always*-administered through the physical educa- 
tion structure, but intercollegiate athletics seldom followed this pattern. In almost 
fourMfjhs of the cases intercollegiate athletics was administered separately by the pres- 
ident, the vi«p president, an academic dean, a committee, or some combination of these. 
In ohly one fifth of the cases was intercollegiate athletics tied to physical education 
or to the dean of education. f 

Confuting Terminology. The structure of higher education 'gets iii our way when 
discussing these findings. We do not have very £recis6 definitions for many of' the 
tem^ which we use. Witness the following : 

1. When is a college or university a college? a school? Is a college a broader or 
narrower term than a school ? 

2. What makes a department a department? What conditions should prevail 
with respect to staffing, budgeting, policy formation? 

3* Is a division a broader or a narrower term? * 
These questions and variations in definitions from one institution to another be- 
come troublesome when we seek to interpret findings such as those reported in the 
Donnelly study. I am sure that some faculties in departments of physical education 
for men have much more autonomy with respect to staffing, scheduling, staff assign- 
ments, budgeting, program^ development, and fiscal control than schools or colleges 
of physical education in other institutions. These rfeally are more important than the 
names which may be attached. If this is true, it behooves deans of education or deans 
Of arts or general administrative officers tojpay particula;- attention to the unique 
functions and problems reflected in higher education regardless of other identification 
or tables of organization or pretty organization charts. ' ^ 

Applications for Physical Education. Physical education, because of its varied 
functions and relationships, seems to represent a field which cannot easSy fit into a 
single pattern. The pattern which seems best in one institution. ^lay nof be appropri- 
ate for another. The following problems seem to emerge : ^ ' 

1. If physical edulktion is under the arts college, teacher education may suffer and 
insufficient attention may be given to service programs, including intramural sports 
and intercollegiate athletics. 

2. If phy^cal education is under the college of education, teacher education may be 
lemphasized/ot the expense of service courses or intramural activities. 

1 3. If physical education is under or closely associated with intercollegiate afliletics, / 
Ihis field /m ay »t€nd Jo, dominate. / 
I 4. I^'physical education is established as a separate school or college and left to 
ited-for itself it becomes highly vulnerable within the institutional framework. We 
need some studies which demonstrate its ability to compete by itsSlf as an independent 
ijpit in matters of salary, rank distribution, autonomy in course development, relation 
to graduate school, and the like. Wc also would need evidence of gain in productiv- 




ity, researdi, and productive s^olarship, and professional leadership. 

You vcrald expect me, a* Dean of the College of Education, the college entrusted 
with preparaUon of teachers for the pubUc schools at the University of Minnesota, to 
need some convincing argament«> to show that separation of physical education from 
the coll^ of education^ oold lead to better selection and admis s ions practices, better 
programs of study, more effectiTe teachers of physical education at all levels, and betr 
ter scholars within physical education. Such evidence would have to be provided 
before I would willingly give up the control we now exercise over preparation and 
certification of te^ers of physical education. 

A Mc^emmt tward the Academic At the ^ame time I would be quite willing to have 
physical education move more m the direction of an acadenuc discipline if this seems 
appropriate, Qose ties can be developed with cultural anthropology, anatomy, phys- 
ics, physiology, history, sociology, psychology, and philosophy, to name a few fields. 
The content borrowed or adapts from, th^ fields can be theoretical and scholarly as 
contrasted with technical and professional. The same is true in professional educa- 
tion. V 

Ar movement in thiS direction might be a proper one for physical education, but I 
have bttle respect for the idea that courses mast be made more scientific, more rigor- 
,ous, or .more theoretical uiiless this is an appropriate dirtiptiDn ii^ which to go for a 
field of study at*a'g^ven point in its development * 

A movement toward the academic seemed implied in this year's Louis BjsUer Lecture 
on Physical Educatiom Seward C. Staley, in speaking on "New Dimensions for Phys- 
ical Education," shocked me a btt when he declared that physical education really is a 
misnomer, that we are deakng ciuefiy with sports, exercise, and a little of the dance 
*He advocated abandonment of activity courses, elimination of skill developmait in 
grading courses, substitution of intellectual &A>calfed substantive learnings, and get- 
ting rid of credits for -activity courses. ' J\ 

I know Dr. Staley has sOme points on his side— thar we may have ovjer-emphasired 
the how-to-do-it or procedural courses and ignored the scientific aspects of exercise, 
but I am not yet ready to throw oqt the baby ynth the|«i?b. 

We may well need experts xn the history of sports comparable to the history of art, 
as recommended by Dr. Staley, but before we adopt this approach I wojsXd like to 
make sure that the historical approach is better than the antiiropological 'or the socio- 
logical or the economic. We might well eliminate some special activity courses, but 
I would hesitate about tlirowing imt those courses most Ukely to have long term appli- 
cation^ in an age of increasing leisure. We may well have to work out credit alloca- 
tionfcior activity courses, even credit by examination. I 

rf Developments. I am not siire what is likely to taie place in the marriage 

^ 1 the School of Physical Education and the College of Education at the tJniv«r- 

aty of Minnesota, This I do know— the relationships betweel^ the units are carried 
m^y professional faculty members who respect each other, false appropriate ques- 
^OTS, and are wiEing to probe for answers. We do not have ready-made answers to 
questions of organizaUon. Neither do we know how best we can pn^jide the service 
courses- whidi are needed, by students within ^a university— or what adap t ati o ns 
can or should be made m bndging the gap between intramural activities and more 
formalized programs. 

Rtsearch Development 

We know that we share a desire to get more research done on all problems of 
educaUon. In preparing fur tias discussioif I was interested in ^^ramining the nature 
and amounf^of research produced in physical educatioit--partially, I suppc»e, because 
shortages m this area have so of ttn been charged to vforkers in this field. In my judg- 
ment tb* situation is not as bleak as has been ehatged. I suggest that you review 
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agam the article on 'Thysical Educatioa" b the third edition of the Encydopedtc 
of Educational Research vnth ita 290.item bibUography. True, some of these so- 
caJJed research reporta have not gradnated very far from the nose-counting ap- 
proach to research, but some suggest evidence of reasonable quality. Instead of be- 
moaoiDg the low estate of research and scholarly actintv in physical education we 
n«ed to get on with the task, " ' 

^ A colleague of mine made a r6ugh cJa&sification of studies noted* m the Journal 
Of Health Physical Education, Recreation, covering most of the pen^ I960 to dat« 
and mcluding atudies summarized in the Research Quarterly of the American Asso- 
ciafaon for Health, Physical Education, and R«<rreation. He cat^rued 181 reported 
studies with these resulta : 

\ Perc^t 
Caieffory of Betearch BcporUd 

Kinesiology or physiology of exercise 31 
Psychology and motor performance 27 
Health education (including dietary and 

medical probiema) 12 
♦ Physical fitness measurement U 

Curriculum, objectives and methods g 
History an'd philosoph^^ of physjcal 

education ^ 
Teach^ education for physical education * 5 

Total 

These seem to be perfecUy r^pecUble categones for research in physical education, 
but this leads to a related question. In a major unisawity how best can research be 
promoted m phjeical education? Should all professors engage or be ^expected to 
engage m research? Should the top ranks be reserved only for the most productive 
researchers? - ^ 

Here too there seems to be no well defined set ^f"knswers. I suggest, however, that 
coU^ and muversities need staff members with many different qualities and capaa- 
ties. Research is certainly one of these and should be stressed. But "so is fine teaching 
advising, or relationships with students. The doors to promotion and salary 
adjustments ought also to be open for the exceptional teadier/ Always withm major 
institutions, especially those with the land ^t^ition, comes also the function of 
servioe. Rewards are appropriate here too. If a university is unwilling to reward 
effe<^ve service in teaching, the lower division or even the undergraduate programs 
should likely be removed from these institutions. Such removal would have a dev- ^ 
astabng effect upon intercollegiate. athletics and rewards to coaches and assistant 
coaches. Some major universities seem convinced of the wisdom m this move, although 
I have some difficulty in accepting it for this institution. We need to be a -bit more 
flexible in onr approach to personnel practices. Research may not be as dominant a 
lunctiQii m physical education as it is in other fields, 

Conclusions 

Thus, I hav^aharcd with you some of the ways in which a new education dean in a 
^ major state and land grant university looks at physical education, a unit attached to 
hit cdlegc, both organizationally and administratively. I am sure that trou^lfeome 
problcma of relAtionship and support will continue to haunt ui. We take' some comfort 
in the fact that in this field we do not have a single path which has been proven best 
The dilemmas whicjti smround physical education as a field do not fit into a neat 
package—service <»UTses, professional programs— graduate and undergraduate, ^ptra- 



mnrJil activities, re&eArch, appropriate distlngmshing features for men's and women's 
programs, relationships with interscbol&stic athletics, ^pace, facilities, finance, and per- 
sonnel problems. Yon have undoubtedly nuted some biases wEich more experience and 
- greater awaren^ of problems w Jl remedy. Your colleagues on the phj^icsl educa- 
tion staffs will mp to educate me along th^ lines. The "honeymoon" may be over 
but the future looks exciting \^ ^ " ^ ^ 




Innovations in Teacher Education 

^ John E. Nikon 

'Stanford University 

The purposes of the Stanford program are to recruit and prepare outstanding 
candidates from science and limnanities departments in colleges throughout the coun- 
try for high school teaching (StZLuford no longer prepares elementary school teach- 
ers;, to mduct these prospective teachers gniiually into the teachin g profesaou, to 
ensure that they become highly quahfled b a n n i n g teachers, and to m aintain system- 
atic contact with these teachers over the years in order to assist in their: experience 
and preparation for leadership roles in education. ^ r ^ 

The prc^^am also carries out four important functions in^the university. (1) The 
organization and design of the progranj permit continual experimentation and evalu- 
ation of new concepts and procedures* (2) The program provides a clinical train- 
ing experience for master high school teachers who desire to become teacher-educators 
through the doctoral program. (3)^ The program promotes closer university-public 
6chQ<^ relationships. (4; The program enlarges Cooperative intra-university relation- 
ships ^ugh jomt anemic appointments in the School of Education and in^ the 
subject-field department, with .overall policy control being exercised through a univer- 
sity committee on teacher education. 

Interns are recruited and selected from students with excellent academic undergrad- 
uate records in the fields of art, English, mathemaCcs, modem langu^^es^^muaic, phys- 
ical education for men (Stanford no longer has degree or credential programs for 
women physical education majors), sciences (physical and biological), social studies, 
and speech and drama. A rigorous screening procedure is employed involving per- 
.sonal mtemews, a battery of tests, and a committee examination of previous grades, 
experiences, recommendations, and general health. 

This first-year graduate program begins in the summer quarter with an entering 
of interns and normally condtides in the following June, In this 12^Daonth period 
the following six program strands are emphasized and are closely interrdated: 
1. Continuous practice iiA teaching beginning with micro- teaching in the summer 
quarter, f oDowed by intemshii^ teazling in a nearby high school, which includes regu* 
lar teacher assignment to two classes during a half ^y stay in the school daily for the 
entire a^^gnic year. Interns are employed by the school district and receive one 
third offceSalary of a r^^ beginniog teacher, which averages between $1,800 and 
$2,300. \ 
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thi„Sli^"T '^"'^^ ^""^ behaworal foundations of "edncition 

through attendance at classes hack at the Stanford campus in the afternoons and 
evenings. , 

m»^.^fi°.u °r f'°<^y °f }l>«/"""-'^up and mstmctlonal proced^res/jfie teaching 
it ^i. the Stanford program interns are prepared to teach only m theiP 
major £eld, although dl candidates take the requixe-J courses to qualify for a Cali- 
foma stite credential, i7hich includes both a major and a minor field 

4. Contumous study of secondarj- education, including cumculum, guidance, 
school organization, administration, and health education. 

5. Contirfuous graduate study m the relevant academic department in late afternoon 
and evening courses. 

p"^J^°°'^'«^al'^'i^« of the urtern-s classroom performance by a master resi- 
dent teachei- on the faculty of the high school and bj^ a Stanford tutor-supervisor who 
- feorks closely wiih the intern for the entire 12 months. 

One of the most si^ificant innovations in the program is the systematic interrelation- 
^shap and remfprcement of the abov^ program strands as they pertain to interns pos- 
sessing a high level of academic competence, a sound preparation in general educa- 
tion, and.a strong uadergraduate major m a high school teaching ^eld. Clinical exer- 
cises simultaneously satisfy many requirements in vano"us professional education 
.TW?' ■ ^ ''?'^, P^y^^^'^&y and the social foundations of education. 

l^n^^^'J""^ "i"^^- P^^^" ^ subject .fi^ to -improve 

the intern s knowledge and competence in his major teaching area. 
• Jf f.^O'-.d P^-gram includes several innovations which seem to hold much prom- 
>fe for the improvement of teacher education. ^ 
^1% !f I i^ovation is called micro-teaching iLcro-teaching is a scaled-down 
6amp» of teachmg Dupng the first summer of the mtern prograt, high school stu- 

■ tul!"; '^^"^'^ ^ "^^•^^^"y Sr.50 per hour. They act Uj^p^ls ii>«maU 
cbss« for mtenis » teach An intern begins by teaching one phase of a lesson to one 
S il K i '^"'"^ assistance from the t^tor-supernsor 

■ a^ Yery shortly thereafter again teaches this same phase to another small g^oap of 
S^ttSr r'^'^'^^P^'^'^ -P^ded throughout the -g-week qi^^ Z 
^ZtfT^^ ' ? "^tructing fi« students for a. penod of up to 20 mixxutes, ' 
attempting to improve hu teaching in nine specific technical skills. To date, research 
mdi^tes that this type of micr^teachmg is effective in helping interns to improve in 

shidents to examine a "body oi matenal from more'thSn- one point of view) doruS 
(bringing the class to a pomt of conclnsipn which is perceived as such by the stu. 
deots), and o&serta/«>« Micr^teaching ako involves practice in the skills of 

^g (fuestKJns effectively, controlling participation, providing feediack, employing 
rewards and pumshment (remlorcement), and setting a model for appropriMe bS 
rn,nfr*''?,f ^™"vv "°<^^^^ay on the effectiveness of m.cro-t^i^hLig in devel-' 
oping- these latter skills I;i general it ha^ beto found that a high wrrektion exists ' 

high.schoo^cla3s 

^n^l^%^rT\'' associated with micro-teaching. ' It is. the use ofa portable 

andio-vBual T\ camera having mimediate playback magnetic tape. The tape 

per foot, and the camera costs approximately $14,000. ' - 

< Each micro-teaching session is recorded on television. The intern and his tutor- >• 

supervisor play bac± the TV tape immediately juid review the lesson together. Then 

^ orten as required, A new lesson can be repeated within 10 or 15 minutes of the njr*- 
ceding lesson. Sigoificant improvement can be noted after a few practice lessons' 'All 
tapes are saved for the year so that they can be played back any time The pr«^ 
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of the mtejn can bo reviewed readily by looking at a series of lessons recorded on the 
same tape 076^ any Hp&n of training time. ' v i. i *i. ♦ i 

Dming ihe academic year, while the intern is teaching in the high school, the tele- 
vision camera is taken to his school and an entire class period is taped. The t&mm 
k portable and can be set np b a class during the normal passing time between peri- 
ods. We have used the camera in a gymna^>lam, in a gymnastics room, at an outdoor 
swimming pool, on a Softball field, and on a golf driving range. 

, The intern uses a cordless microphone which has great sensitivity, so that hij voice 
is recorded continuously wherever he goes. Frequently the voices of tiie studenta are 
dittmgmshabie too. A 200mm lens follows the btem wherever he goes. The l^ an 
takedo^up views or can ''zoom" quickly for distant and wide-an^e scenes. Wj&m 
the next day or two the intern reviews the tape with his tutor-^pervisor back at the 
umversity laboratory. More than 1,000 classrooms, have been recorded in more than 50 
oooperating hig^i schools within a 100-mile radios of the university. 

Eesearch evidence to date concerning micro-teaching indicates that: (1)^ candi- 
dates trained through micro-teaching tedmiques over an 8-week Tperiod, spending less 
t&an 10 hours per we^ performed better than a ^milar group of candidates Ttcerrmg 
separate instruction and theory with an associated teacher-aide expenenee vhich 
involved between 20 and 25 hours per week, (2) performance in the micro-teadiing 
situations accurately predicted subsequent classroom performance in the high 
(E) interns gave a high rating to the value of micro- teaching experiences; (4) hi^ ' 
scho<^ pTQ)ils in the micro-teaching dass& rated the teaching performance of the 
interns with a higher degree of stability than did any other category of 
including universi^ faculty supervisors, (5) video recordings can reliably be sub- 
stituted for bve observations in the supervision of teacher&-thus, senior prof cssotb 
may now become more involved in direct supervision of interns than they ^yere in the 
past because of ^ smaller time mvovement; (6) the most effective type of supervision 
by tutors and senior faculty members apipears to be the "self -discovery," non- 
direetivetype rather than supervisor-imposed, directive supervision. 

The -thud innovation we are using in some subjects is time-lapse photography wdh 
35mm slides. We h&ve not yet adapted this tedmique to physical education 
classes due to techmcal difficulties, but we hope we can work it out soon. Hidden, 
silent cameras are placed in strategic vantage points in a classroom, and every minute 
and a half (or any other desired thne interval) for the duration of the class pAod a 
picture is taken automatically which includes every<fiie in the room. By studying the 
sequence of these pictures, magnified by a projector on a screen, and by observing th* 
. activities, positions, and expressions of the students, clues can be obtained about 
teaching effectiveness. This technique seems particularly useful in helping teachers iS 
improve their abilities to motivate pupils and to pace the lesson. 

• Another important innovation is the porvision of a variety of supervision 'services ' 
to assist the intern continupusly throughout his training program. The tuior-iuper^ 
viBor i» a new role in teacher education. This person is a master high school teacher 
who has a distinguished record of teaching and who possesses a strong academic reo- 
ord m his subject field. He is in the doctoral program preparing for a teach^ educa- 
tion position. He is supported by a generous teaching assistantship stipend. Ea<^ 
tntor-«up«rvisor i& assigned five to eight interns in his major field. He tutoiis eactf 
intern in professional education courses and supervises the .teaching performance^ 
intdsivcly and continuously b the micro-teaching laboratory b the first 
quArt€r,.Jw well as m the high school classroom throughout ^le aoadfemic year A high 
degree of individualization of training is thus achieved. The tutor ^imsdf worki, 
under the direct supervision of the senior professor b ^ej^jor field. The senior 
piofcsBor teadies the curriculum and instruction coui^Bain^ifls field, which is a part of. 
the btem^a program each quarter, and tJie work of this course is clo^y btegrated 
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with the teaching expenence of the btem and the snperrision of the tutor and of the 
resident supervisor. In the supervision of fee micro-teachmg experience by the tutor, 
vaiyuig types and conditions of "feedback" are being -provided in an attempt t<^ 
determine the most effective type of supen-ision. 

Another phase of the total supervision program involves the resident snpervi5ore in 
toe high sdmls where the interns are assigned. These highly experienced, successful 
master teachers receive a reduced teaching load so that adequate time is provided 
them to supen-ise the interns continuously and to participate m training senmiare at 
tte university with the Stanford faculty. Resident supervisors rec^ive^OO per year 
Z*^^'1T? -^"^ ^v™' designated as university staff membersf an 

arrangement similar to cliBu-al appointments on medical school faculties by doctors 
m the community. ^ j m'^i^^o 

Tfee subject of teacher eduaction should not be concluded without reference to the 
St«n *PP"'i'^ °f ^''^''^S competence and also the appraisal of learning 

te^i h-SfK years efforts to develop valid instruments 'to appraise teacher compe- 
en^ have been largdy unsuccessful. The general approach has been to concen- 
trate on teacher characteristics. As a result of intensive work by the secondary educa- 
hon committee at Stanford during the past few years, the Stalford f.acZ'cl^e. 

in the general categories of «.ms, planning, performance, and evaluation. Four addi- 
P/"^™»1 community responsibility of teachers. The guide 
de&ies the major teacher skills which the program aims to develop. The total program 
of teacher education focuses on growth toward these standards as the common tS^t. 
The guide defines 13 general practitioner skUls around which subject-matter spedal- 
S^^-^f"! / ^ay bn,ld specific standard, of expert practices appropriate to the 
subject, to grade levels, and to groupings of students. In physical education we are 
' T^J^T ^^."P'^"'^ of teacher behavior which are representative of successful 
t^TTl °^ ^T^T^ skills .contained jp the guide, taking mto account the 
specialized physical education environment and clafe procedures, which differ from 
tnose m the typical mdoor classroom in other subjecti. 
' K °° t''^^PP'^l enide, frequent assessment of teacher performance is made 

oy tutor supervisors, resident supervisors, senior professors, students in intern classes 
other mtmis, and by each intern himself. Individual and group profiles of perform, 
ance are charted, and progress can be visualiied. 

^ Automated proce^ingr data procedures are employed to make detaUed analyses of' 
mtern performance which would not be possible by hand processing. All data reported 
on the appnusal guide are machine coded. Interns are provided with statistical sum- 
manes of student ratmgs on the guide (means for individual items, standard devia- 
hons for each Item, and intercorrelations between items). Basic census data are imme, 
oiateiy available for analysis and comparison. Longitudinal studies are easily' 
developed and earned on throughout the year. Much detailed information of intern 
fr^T T ^tP'"°^'^^. to supervisors and senior faculty at periodic intervals, which 
in turn makes the supervisory services more efficient and effective. 

Finally, the interns themselves are e6ntmuaUjr working with Stanford faculty in 
educational mnovations such as curriculum revision, team teaching, flexible schedul- 
ing programed learning, school qalanning, aiid school organization. Interns are sub- 
jects for resewph m teacher education. They are innovators in their own classrooms 
Ihey exanuQ^iaia criticize iretevant inquiries and studies. 

The final/goi^l of the teacher education program is for the intern to' be<Jome com- 
mitted to^e importance of the teacher as a c^tical in<Juirer into his own behavior 
^Snd the behavior of his pupils and peers. 
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An Athletic Director Looks 
At Physical Education 

Marsh Ryman 

University of Minnesota 

Status and Reorganization of Minnesota's Department of Physical Education 

1. In the fall of 1963 a School of Physical Education T^as organized to include 
physical education for men, physical ^education for women, recreation leadership, 
and intramural sports. The School and the Department of Intercollegiate Athletics 
share faculty and facilities. - 

2. The reasons for reorganization were : 

a. Better organization and programing. 

b. Sounder financial operation. 

c More definite lines of responsibility and authority. 

d. Provision of a special trained and qualified director for each department. 

3. Penancing of the various phases (Minnesota, philosophy) : 

a. Intercollegiate athletics-r^ate rec^pts and contributions. 

b. Physical education — state appropriations. 

^tramural sports — gate receipts with ^te suppprt gradually supplanting 
intercollegiate athletics as the means of financial support. , . 

4 What Minnesota faces in th^uture in student enrollment; . 

. . 1964 . ' , 1975\ 

a. Main campus ^24,000 ' 20,000-22,000 

b. West Bank 7,000 18,000-20,000 
a St PauJ campus ; 3^00 ' ' 10,000-12,000 

Total \ 34,300 • . ^ 48,000^000 

5. Atliletics can refiect whatever the institution and staff want it to reflect The 
inuige can be good or bad. If the "climate^Vis godd the program will be healthy. 

Relationship Between Intercollegiate Athletics dnd Physical Education 

1. Physical education must be syrnpatlietic to intercollegiate athletics, and Lke^e 
intercollegiate athletics most Lave an understanding and awareness of the objectives 
of physical education. Certain things assist in bringing this about : 

a. All coaches should teach, in the physical education program — but emphasis 
should chiefly be in the field of their Specialty. 

b. Ideally all coaches shoiild have their major preparation in physical education 
and preferably advanced degrees. However, if I had to chuose between dedication and 
advanced degrees, I would be inc*Hned to favor dedication. 

c. EJxcepting possibly head coaches of the major spectator sports, coafches 
should be primarily physical education 'ii^gtructors. This will add prestige to the 
physical education program. . 

Physical • education and athletics shoiUd be compatible but yet distin^Jtive. 
Likewise neither should dominate the other. 

. e. Both* coaches and phj^sical. education instructors must be good teachersl 
Both are constantly doing rese^ijrch for nevs techniques, methods and more effective 
;j^rograming. 

U 
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f. There should be an application of tenure rules for full-time head coaches. 
Thii is important and can be eSOTected by academic appointaient in the department 
of physical education. 

Financing and Facilities for Intercollegiate Athletics and Physical Education 

1. Rapid increase in institutional enrolliiients is placing greater demands for 
recreational and intramural facilities. ^linnesota ranks ninth m the Big Ten in avail- 
able outdoor-indoor space measured in square feet per student 

2. The cost of maintenance and new facilities is imping faster than most of us can 
keep pace with. Central administration has been slow to bring physical education 
and athletic planning into the total University planning. 

3. Physical education facilities and maintenance should be supplied by the in- 
stitution just as for any other department or college of a university. 

4. Students and staff must assume a greater proportion of the costs than they have 
in the past. The public has built through gate receipts what we have today. Increased 
fees are inevitable. 

5. Budgets for physical education and intercollegiate athletics. Intercollegiate 
athletics contributes aearly $150,000 a year, the state only $356,000. Facility main- 
tenance is carried by intercollegiate athletics. 

6. Finance and Facilities Committee at the ^University of Mipiesota: Ten sub- 
committees are now functioning to complete a full report with recommendations to 
the central administration. 

Problems— Concerns and Concepts We Face Today in Physical Education anijf^ 
Intercollegiate Athletics 

1. Student-athletes have a privilege, and with this privilege go certain respon- 
sibilities and obligations, suet as scholastic progress, graduation, leadership, and 
character. 

2. Athletics can be one of the finest disciplines in the school system, but thpse 
teaching and workiiig in this area must demand and enforce discipline. Students wa^t 
discipline, and I^must think that part of their rebellion is a revolt against the lack 
ofii ^ ^ , 

3. There is an overemphasis o.n practice sessions in sports except for football and 
basketball, which are rigidly regulated. Swimming, for example, conducts year-round 
practice. Does the principle of individual difference operate here? Can all athletes' 
take the same workbuM 

4. How far can we go in raising the fatigue and endurance plateaus? Don*t we 
need' more research about the possible adverse affects? What are the end results 
going to be? 

6. Rules and regulations today governing administration an4 conduct of inter- 
collegiate athletics make it wtually impossible for Ihe participants to know th^ rules. 

6. Conference rules particularly in football and basketball are limiting squad 
participation in the main to just the athletically gifted. 

7. Li the Big Ten the "listing'' of football and basketball players discourages and 
actually prohibits other interested students from playin^^it is fundamentally edu- 
cationally unsound, 'listing'' means that at the b^inning of the season all football 
and jbasketball players must be registered in the Big Ten office. lio other student 
may participate in the sport in intercollegiate contests. 

8. Student athletes generally rate hi^ academically because of motivation, eligi- 
bility standards, counseling, and personal satisfaction achieved. In the feig Ten only 
10 percent of freshman athletes drop out after the first year whereas 25 percent of 
the general student body drop out. 
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9. Athletes are in some ways actually discriminated again&t in comparison to other 
student*. For instance, they can be idmissable but still not have, the scholastic pre- 
dictability to participate. Do we require the saaie thresholds in other courses T One 

■^caji try economics or mathematics. We need to develop a better image of the student 
athlete. Thcyl spend long hours perfecting their skills and special aptitudes, yet 
carry normal roholastic loads in addition. Maybe thty deserre at times some special 
help and consideration. 

10. The duties of athletic director certainly cannot be as limited as I was recently 
informed — that the two duties are 1) public relations and 2) raising money. These 
are in fact only two of many. 

Summary 

1. Intercollegiate athletics and physical education need each other and must move 
forward together. 

2. Physical education can contribute the "academic status" athletics needs in the 
university community. 

3. Athletics can provide the community popularity, prestige, glamor, i^nd publicity 
physical education needs. For example, over 75 percent of the people of the state of 
Minnesota arc more concerned "witti the image of football than any other single 
phase of the University. President Hatcher remarked at the Rose Bo^l Big Ten 
gatheriiig that Michigan's coming to the Rose Bowl did more for the school's image 
than anything the r^ents or jthe president had done all year. 

4. At the University of Minnesota we are confident the two programs oj? physical 
education and athletics will develop together simultaneously and will compliment each 
other. \^ 
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Test-Retest Reliability Coefficients 
of Selected Measures' 

William C. Adams 

I'niuersity of Calif orniaj Davis 

Introduction 

In humans, as in all biological matter, measurements of a given function have a cer- 
tain error of variation. The magnitude of these errors, in which a repeat of the 
' same test yields substantially different results without any tangible change on the 
part of the subject, presents a formidable obstacle in the accurate assessment of his 
prevailing level of function. 

It is possible for a test to be highly reliable yet not valid , e.g., measurement of body 
stature is highly reliable but is not a valid predictor of en durance- running ability. 
The reverse relationship, however, is not true, that is, high predictive validity is 
necessarily largely dependent upon the reliability of the independent variables. If 
one repeatedly measures a variable that yields results which vary greatly from the 
actual (tru^) value, the likelihood of accurately predicting an individual's score on 
another test is remote in comparison to a variable that yields approximately the 

same result with each succeeding Uieasurement. A reliable measure then, is one tl^t 
is stable, or fixed, that is, the same "yardstick" applied to the same individual yields 
the same value from moment to moment, provided the thing measured iias not 
changed in the meantime. Further, it should be realized .that the defermination of 
reliability is of a particular instrument applied to a giveSi^opulation under certain 
conditions and Is not necessarily indicative of the reliability of the same test admin- 
istered under differing conditions. 

A test-retest reliability coefficient (r;^i) represents the proportion of variance that 
is true variance, and may be expressed as follows : 

Where rjj = the reliability coefficient 

<rtr2 =r true variance 
and ffioi^ = total variance. 

^ Similarly, the reliability coefficient equals 
• . ^e2 

total variance (r^ = 1 )^ 

<rtot2 

Consequently the total variance is equal to the true variance plus the error variance 
(ffioi^ = ctx^ + ffe^). By examination of the above formulae, it is clearly ev^eht 
that the less the variation due to error, the clos^^e true V2y;itfnce will approximate 

*Thifl report rcpreients one Begment of a priinary researalT InTMtiffatlOfi to be publish.ed. 
Bibliography and tablet may obt^ed from the author u'jion request. 
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one minus the ratio of error variance to 



the total variance and, therefore, the higher the reliability coeflScienl will be. The ' 
total variance is equal to the mean of the bum of squares of deviations from the mean 
of the measurements, while the error variance^ Is equal to the mean of the sum of 
squases of deviation from their mean. The test-retest reliability coefficient is, there- 
fore, an efficient and accurate nieans of aj>&ebbing the amount of error inherent in 
repeat measurenient of th^auie test du^ie un a sufficiently large and diverse group of 
subjects. ^ 

The random error present in the repeat of a test on a group of subjects may be 
subdivided into that^ due to variance m the testing method used and that due to intra- 
individual vanance. C. Taylor (1944) showed, by means of split sample retest and 
test-retest of several important metabolic variables, that the percent" of total variance 
accounted for by the latter factor was far greater than that due to method variation. 

Method 

The primary purpose of the original investigation was to asceijtain the relative 
relationship of selected structural anthropometric, motor-fitness, circulatory-respira- 
tory and psychological measures to all-out treadmill-run performappe (7 mph, 8.6 
percent grade). To accomplish this purpose, a battery of 19 structui*al anthropometric 
measures, 6 circulatory -respiratory tests, 9 motor-fitness tests, 3 psychological tests, 
and all-out treadmill-run test (before, dioring, and after which certain additional 
circulatory-respuratory measures were taken) were administered to 71 young male 
college students. 

The testing was divided ijito three sessions, varying from 1 to 1^4 hou^ in duratign. 
The first session was conducted in an environmental chamber controlled for ambient 
temperature and relative humidity and with the subject in a post- absorptive state. 
Basal-heart-rate, pulmonary-ventilation, oxygen-consumption, vital-capacity, and sit-, 
ting-heartograph measures were taken. Following this, each subject performed the^ 
5-nunute step test, with pulse- rate and blood- pressure determinations being takftil 
before and after the test and during recovery. / 

The.^ Second session was conducted approxim^ly 36 hours after completion of the 
^t aid k included motor-fitness and psycholpgi.cal tests.' In addition, 19 stnlctural- 
anthropometric measxires were taken either^ "pure" measures or for compuuition of 
various indices. The third session, performed 1 week after the first, conwsted of a 
run to exhaustion on a treadmill set at 7\mphj 8.6 percent grade. / 

Thirty subjects were selected on tha basis' of an opening in t^e examiner's 
schedule for a repeat of the first two testing sessions. It was found that the sub-group 
of 30 had closely comparable mean values to the total group of 71 on the first round 
of tests. Dup to what was felt to be an excessive time requirement on the part of 
,the subjects and the great amount of laboratory facilities and personnel necessary 
for conducting the all-out treadmill-run test, no attempt at a retest for this session 
w£is made. 

Results and Discussion 

The test-retest reliability coefficients ^n) for the basal-pulmonary-ventilation, 
metabolic-rate, and blood- pressure detern^mations were found to be below the arbi- 
trarily acceptable 0.70 level. In addition, the basal (0.736) and resting heart-rate' 
(0.635) coe&dents were notably lower than the 0.90 value obtained by Cureton 
,(1947). Cook and Wherry ^j(l950), however, fourid that resting heart rates taken 
under similar conditions on tiie same day were quiteVeliable but when taken on dif . 
fercnt days tended to result in unsatisfactory reliabili^ (0.35). ^ 

They .concluded £h^t test-retest reliability determined during a single appointment 
shoidd not" he expected to represent r^ determined from measures taken several 
days apart In vi^w of the fact that the mean time differential* between the test' 
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retest sessions was 17.9 days, it is not entirely surprising that the reliability co- 
efficients for most of the bai>al ^nd resting cardio-vasciuar and respiratory variables 
were low. In view of the above, however, it is somewhat surprising to find relatively 
high test-retest reliability coefficients for the three brailiial |>uli>e«^\ave determin- 
ations. It would seen! that these measures arc a good deal luore stable than i& the 
basal or resting pulse-rate measure. The r^ found for area under the brachial pulac 
wave (0.771), systolic amplitude (0.844), and diastolic amplitude (0.704) compare 
favorably with those reported by Cureton in 1947 (U.86, 0,91, and 0.77 respcctiveh ) . 

The vital-capacity residual r^ (0.977) was higher than that reported by Moore 
(0.866) in a study o^ atypical college students done in 1954. No test-retest relia- 
bility coefficients for the maximum-breathing-capacity tebt could be located m the 
literature. It would seem, however, that in view of the r^ of 0.895 obtained in this 
study, the test quite likely possesses adequate reliability for further exploration as a 
physical fitness test. 

The for the Snminute step-test terminal heart rate (0.908) and the sum of three 
recovery pulse coimts (0.943) were considerably higher than those for the basal and 
resting heart-rate determinations. This support&i Heath's (1945) contention that 
measurements taken ddring work, and thus nearer the physiological limit, tend to be 
mora stable. 

As should be expected, the reliability coefficients for the structural-anthroponietric 
tests were quite high, ranging from a low of 0.900 for the weight-residual determin- 
ation to a high of 0.995 for .height. The r^ determined for body weight (0.993), the 
skeletal index (0.972), the muscl&.girth index (0.987), the adipose index (0.971), ,tjie 
sum of six skin-fold fat measurements (0.966), and the weight residual (0.900) all 
exceeded those reported by Moore in 1954 (0.975, 0.893, 0.977, 0.925, 0.913, and 
0.657 respectively) . 

Clarke and Clarke (1963) have reported objectively coefficients of 0.90 and higher 
for the ci^ble-tension tests liiat they devised. One should expect test-rej^t reliability 
coefficients to exceed objectivity coefficients. However, in this study,^e knee-flexion 
(0.869) and knee-extension (0.907) r^ values come. close to this standard, but the 
hip-flexion and hip-extension tests yielded reliability coefficients of only 0.772 and 
0.733 respectively. 

If The Illinois agility run yielded a satisfactory r^ of 0.853. The vertical-jump 
liability coefficient was 0.925, somewhat higher than that obtained by McCloy in 
.932 (0.85). The test retest reliability coefficient of 0.626 obtained in this study for 
he sitting-tucks test y^sm disappointingly low and compares unfavorably with that 
reported by Cureton in 1945 (0.92). On the 'other hand, the rn for full-squat 
jumps (0.814) found in this study bares close similarity to that found previously by 
Cureton in 1945 (0.78). 

The two psychological tests showed satisfactory reliability coefficients of 0.846 for 
the bar hang and 0.789 for breath-holding after 1 minute of bench * stepping. The 
former value is considerably higher than that, obtained by Cureton in 1945 (0.59), 
while the latter equals the test*retest reliability (0.78) found by Karpovich (1947j^ 
for a similar breath-holding test. 

A search of the literature reveal^ a somewhat startling lack of test-retest reli- 
ability coefficients secured on* young college males fur measurements commonly taken 
in conjunction with all-out treadmill-run performance. The notable exception is the 
classic study of C. Taylor (1944), whb found that the reliability of physiological 
measures, such as heart rate, pulmona^ ventilation, oxygen intake, and oxygen debt 
taken during and immediately after ^n all-out run were higher than the reliability 
coefficients obtained for the same measurements taken in a similar lest-retest sequence 
during sUbmaximai exercise. This confirms the tiiesis of Barcroft (1934), which was 
reiterated by Heath (1945), that functional measures taken nearer the physiological 




limit are more stable thau measures taken on the same variable while the subject 
iB attest^ , 

Sunimary and Conclusions ^ 

Smce no repeat determinations on a single subject taking a test where made for any 
of the tests, it is not possible to determine the extent to which method error con- 
fnbuted ta ^he-^total source of error. However, the test-retest reliability coefficients 
wei;e generally quite high for the structural-anthropometric tests and less so for the 
functional tests, with no appreciable difference in method error being evident. Con- 
sequently, it may be assuGied that, barring any actual changes in the subjects over 
a, period averaging 17.9 days, intra-individual variance accounted for the major 
share of random-error variance. 

It might be well at this time to list numerous precautions that should be taken 
, routinely in an attempt to reduce the relatively large intra-individual variance of 
tesi-r^tcst determination. Among the most important for human- performance work, 
although they are not always practical, are: j 

1. Allow sufficient practice on the test to obviati error due to individual differences 
in learning rate. I 

2. Grive test-retest sessions close together, so ithat no significant change in the 
level of function may occur. I , 

3. When possible, standardize environmental conditions. 

4. Give test-retest sessions at a similar time pf day (and week, perhaps), when 
subject will most likely exhibit a similar tendency./ 

5. Offer incentive (money, shouting, etc.) to motivate the subject to perform at 
his best 

6. When giving a battery of performance tests, insure adequate time for recovery, 
so that f atig^ue does not measureably distort the results. 

Even though method error is quite likely of minor importance compared to intra- 
individual error, it is well to minimize it by calibrating all instruments and standard- 
izing one's instructions and technique in the various tests involved. 






The Effects of Specific Social-Incentive 
Conditions on Performance on 
Physical Fitness Tests' 

John E. Douthitt 

Eendrix College 

Scores on physical fitness tests are often used to evaluate physical fitness of indi- 
viduals and to compare, the fitness levels o^ various groups. The reliability of these 
measures is dependent upon securing^^-tile all-out efforts of the individuals tested i 
therefore, it would appear desirable to investigate the effects of social-incentive con- 
ditions on the scores obtained on physical fitness test§. 

Purpose 

The purpose of this study was to determine the effect of specific social-incentive 
conditions on fhe performance on physical fiitness tests. 

The test battery used was the battery recommended by the American Associ§ition 
for Health, Phyijical Education," aid Recreation. 

The followiuj^ Spcial-incentive conditions were employed. 

1. A situation in which the subject was a member of a group that competed with 
another group. 

2. A situation in which the subject competed with a classmate of near-^ual 
ability. 

3. A situation in \vhich the subject competed with a classmate of markedly different 
ability. / 

4. A situation jin which the subject chose the, level of performance he wished to 
attain. y 

Procedure for phjiaitrnj^JMaT 

P^j^ri' iff'^Expenme The data for this study were collected dujring three ad- 
inlnistrationd of specific physical fitness tests. On^the bf&is of scores on the initial 
administration of the tests, 50 subjects were selected from each of five physical educa- 
tion classy for boys and a like number were selected from each of five classes for girls. 
The sele(/tion was so made that the groups for each sex were as nearly equated as 
possible based on ^composite scores. Percantile scores were compiled for each subject 
on each of the seven physical fitness tests, and the mean of these percentile s(jores 
was used as a composite score. ^ _ 

Data were collected in the same manner and the same analyses ^ere made for the 
gir^ as for the boys. At no time were the data from one sex combined with that from 
the other. study was, in effect, two identical experiments conducted simultane- 
pusly, one usmg girls as subjects and the other using boys. 

During the fourth and fifth weeks following the initial test administration the tests 
were administ^ed a second and a third time to the sujbjects. The five groups of sub- 
jects for each sex (one group from each of five classes) were randomly assigned to 
one of the four social-incentive conditions or to a control group. The tests were ad- 

^Bibliography may be obtained from the author upon request. 
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mjpi^stercd according to directiona given in the AAEPEB Youth Fitness Test Uanxwl, 
with additionil directions given those groups wLch were subjected to a specific 
social-incentive condition- 

The 8Cor«8 from the second apd the third administrationa of the tests were 
analyzed by nse of a Type m ilixed Design as described by Lindqnist 

Subjects. The subject^ for this study were 180 boys and 165 girls who were en 
roOed in th^ tenth and eleventh grades ^ Central H*gh Schoi*!, Little Eock, Arkansas, 
dming the 1962-63 school year. 

Adm\n\strat\Qn of Tests, The tests were adiiJnlstered three times to all subjects ^o 
partiapated in the study. The firet adniirLiatration of the tests was made during the 
first week of r^ular classes in the fall of the school year 1962-63. During the next 
2 weeks puplb. who missed all or part of the tests were tested , thus, test scores were 
obteuned for every pupil in gradi^O and 11. During the first administration of the 
tests no announcement was made concerning retesting. 

Two weeks latex the tests were administered a second tl:i*e to those pupils selected 
as subjects for the study. At no time during or after the second administration were 
the subjects given any indication that the tests would be administered a third time. 
One eifter the start of the second administration of the tests, the tests were . 
administered a ihird time to each i 

The schedule ior testing pa^entical for each of the three administrations of the 
t-csts. 

Groups, The groups Subjected to a specific social-incentive condition aod the 
control groups are described below. The groups for girb were designated A throt^ 
EandforthebjqPthroiigh J. ^ 

Condition Aspiration (Groups A and Q). Each subject was given 

his score or /cores on the previous test and was asked to set a goal that he would 
attempt to amcve. He was then tested and throughout the test was urged to reach 
his goal 

Condition 11; Team Competition (Groups C and F). Each group was divided into 
two teams that were equated on the basis ot composite scores obtained from the first 
administration of the testa. The subjects were arranged in rank order according to 
the composite scores and assigned to team A or team B. This assignment was made 
by beginning with the highest score and assigning each subject in order of descending 
rank by the A-B-B-A method until all had been assigned. These groups then com 
peted for the best team score. During the testing members of team A tnd team B 
performed alternately. Team score sheets were posted in each testing area and only 
the cumulative team score was recorded. The team scores for the second administra 
tioa of the tests were posted in the testing area prior to the third test administration 

Condition III; Competition with Person of Near- Equal Ability (Groups D and 
,i^H). Each group was arraaged by rank according to composite scores on the first 
administratign of the tes^ Each subject was then paired with someone of equal or 
near-equal ability as meaiured by these scores. The subjects were instructed to com- 
pete with their partners ror best score on each test The tests were then administered 
simultaneonaly to each pair of subjects. The sjune pairings were used for both the 
second and third test administrations. 

Condition IV. Competition with Person of Markedly Different Ability (Groups 
E and IK composite score for eaSah subject on the first administration of the 
tests wasjused as a basis for the pairings in these groups. The subjects were placed 
in order by rank in their respective groups on the basis of composite scoret* Each 
group was then divided at the median, and the subject with the highest score in the 
upper half of the group was paired with the object with the highest score in the 
lower half of the group. This method of pairing was continued until the subject with 
the lowe^ score in the upper half was paired with the subject wifii the lowest toore 
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m the lower The gubjecte were instmcted to compete with their partners for the 
l>€«t score ond ^h - tw\ ■ teste were then administered sunoltaneously to each pair 
of subjecef^T^e same pairmgs were used for both the second and third administra- 
tions of the tests. 

^ Controls. (Groups B and J). Ttese groups were ^ven identical "directions each 
time the tests were adDdnistered. The subjects were told that the purpose of the 
teste was to measure a phase of physical fitness, and, immediately after each test, 
each subject was given without comment his score on tir*^t Ko attempt was made 
to motivate the subjects in these groups, ^ 

Analysis of Data 

The data collected in this study were analyzed by use of a Type III Mixed Design as 
described by Lindquist The analysis used was one that could be used for matched 
groups. 

The data were organized in such a manper that they could be pIace<^ m a three-wly 
design. The social-incentive conditions made up one dixnension of the design, 
ministrations two and three of the teste made up ihi^ second^ dimension, and the 
division of scores in each group into le^ made JxpXhe third dimensiom This division 
of scores was made according to ^composite scor^ for tfee indindxials within each ' 
group. Those subjecte with composite scores of 63 or above on the firet test admin- 
istration were placed in level I, those with composite scores of 45 to 64.99 in level II 
and those with composite scores of 44.99 and below in kvel III. 

For each physical fitness test, two 'analyses "We made. (1) s&alysis of the data 
obtained from the boys, and (2) analysis of the daU obUined from th^ girls. Analyses 
were also made of the composite scores for the boys and for the girls. 
\ In each analysis the F for the differences between means for each group subjected 

to a social-incentive condition and the control group, the F for differences between C 
\ means for each group for the second administration and for the third administration 
of the teste, the F for differences between means at each level, and the F for-ail pos- 
sible interactions were computed* 

For all analyses, a level of sign if icance of 01 was selected for the rejection of the 
null hypothesis. 

In instances in which significant F*s were found, the critical difference using the t 
for a probability of .01, was computed. If the differences between any two means was * 
found to be equal to or greater than this computed critical difference, the difference is 
reported as being statistically significant 

Findings for Boys. The resulte of the analyses showed the following pertinent 
findings relative to the data for the boys. ' 

1. For the groups combined, the means of the scores for administration two are, 
for the 600- yard run- walk, standing broad jump, and 50-yard dash, better {P = .01 / 
than the means for administration three. For the softball throw for disUnce, the 
mean for administration three is greater (P ^ .01) than the mean for adn^aistpatioi^ 
two. 

^ For the grotips combined, the mean of the composite scores for administration 
twcMs greater (P t= .01) than the mean for administration three. jf 

3 The mean for the level-of -aspiration group is/^<or two tests (gjjli-«pi and 600- ^ 
yard run- walk), better (P = 01) than tte mean foi^ne or more of the other groups. 

4. Thg mean for the competition.with-person-of-markeJyy-different-ability group is| 
for two teste (pull-ups and 600-yard run-walk), better (P = .01) than the mean for 
one or more of the other groups. ^ 

5. The means of the composite scorea for the level-of-aspiration and competition- 
with-pcrson-of-markedly-different-abibty groups are greater ^P = ,.01) t^^n the 
means for two of the other groups. 
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Findings for G%rU, The iresnlta of the an&lysea showed the following pertinent 
findings relative to th» data for the girls. 

L The mean for the level-of -aspiration groups is, for three tests (600-yard mn- 
irmlk, 60-yard dash, and shuttle run), better (P = .01; tUan the mean fcrr one or more 
of the other groups. 

2. The mean of the composite scores for the level-of-aspiration group is greater 
(P = .01) than the means for two of the other groups*. 

Discussum of F%nd%ngs. Situations which develop during the course of this 
study affected performance to some degree. attempt was made to evaluate specific 
effects of these situations, but discussion is presented m sl effort to explain some of 
the findings. 

The schedule for test adnumstrations appeared to influence to some degree the 
performances of subjects on the tests. The interval between the start of administra- 
tion one and the start of administration two weeks. This interval was necessary 
in order to complete tive testing of all potential subjects, to compile percentile scores, 
and to select the groups that would serve as subjects, for the stnd^ The interval 
between the start of adminsitration two and the start of adiiiinistration three was 1 
week. It seemed evident during administration three that lack of interest, possibly du« 
to performing the same test three times during a 6-week period, negated to a con- 
siderable degree the attempts t& motivate subjects by u^e of the specified social incen- 
tive conditions. , . . , ' 

The conditions under which the study was conducted made it impossible to control 
as closely as would be desirable the groups that were used to collect data for the 
study. The classes from which groups were selected met on successive periods during 
each day. Since consecutive classes used the^.,ssine locker room for dressing, the 
effects of the social-incentive conditipn used in an effort to provide motivation far one 
group may have infiuenced the group that met the following class period Fok the 
sit-up pest for boys it became obvious during the testing that the best scores for 
group I were better than the best scores for the groups from the preceding class, 
cumulative effect resulted in a mean for the sit-up test for the control group 
class period in afternoon^ which is significantly higher than the means for each 
the other groups. It is reasonable to assume that this infiuence was also active for th^ 
^ther tests even though it was not apparent during the administration of the tests. 
' For the level-of-aspiration groups, in some few cases goals were set for adminis- 
*tration three that were extremely lov? relative to both, level of previous performances 
and goals stated for administration two. These relafivefy low goals were one indica- 
tion of a possible loss of interest on the part of the subjects, which loa^ might be 
attributed to the short time interval between test administrations. , 

The effectiveness of the competition-with-j^crson-of-markedly-different-abiHty social- 
incentive condition for the boys is surprising. This condition, for the groups tested, 
ranked with level of aspiration as the most ctffectis^e conditions for motivating subjects 
ui better performance on physical fitness tests. 

Investigation of the raw scores for the competition-with-markedly-different-ability 
griup reveals that for some of the tests the scores for the partners who were com 
petang were not far enough apart to be accurately classed as scores for "pversons cf 
markedly different ability." The pairings were based on composite scores compiled 
from^the first test administration. The scores for each individual were, from test to 
test, not consistent for the seven tests. This situation resulted in cases in which scores 
for pfctnCTs^ere quite far apart on one test and very close, together on another. 

Conelu^ions 

The findings in this study, would seem to warrant the following conclusions con 
cermng ihe performance of 'tenth- and eleventh -grade boys and girls on physical 
fitness tests: 
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L Tht levd^f -aspiration eodal-inceatlve condition is mure effective as a motiTamig 
force th^n -are team-competition and com petition- with-person-of-near-eqnal-ability 
social-incejitiTf conditions. 

2, The? reliability of the measures of physical fitness tests is dependent upon 
motivation developed by the conditions under which the tests are administered. 

J 



Charles Harold McCloy 
and Physical Education— 
Dr. McCloy's Early Life\ 

' James R. Little 

Vniversiiy of Arizona 

Introduction 

A review of physical education literature from 1910 to the present shows that Dr. 
Charles R McGoy was a prolific writer and that his works were published throughout 
the worfd Arthur Weston writes, '^own in physical education as The Research 
Professor/ Dr. Giarles H. McCioy combined the qualities of the physical educator 
and the college professor that command the respect of the intellectual." Dr. McCloy's 
career in teaching and research paralleled the growth of physical education as a pro- 
fession. ^ In 50 years of study, research, and teaching m the field uf physical educa- 
tion, Dr. McCloy made many observations, accumulated many experiences, and 
leAmed much about the contemporary history of his field. At the same time he 
pUyed an influential role in making physical education history. 

Or. McCloy's E^rly Life 

Information con-^emiLg the early life of Charles McCloy was found in three auto- 
biographical sketchc-.. Two of these, "The Day I Became a Man" and "C. H. McCloy^ 
were never pubfshed, but the third, "A Half Century of Physical Education," written 
in 1955, was published b I960. 

Charles Harold McGoy, born on March 30, 1886, in Marietta, Ohio, was the only 
ihild of WiDiam Alexander and Emma Langely McGoy, 

Charles McCloy^^iras not quite three years old when his father moved the family 
from Ohio to Dickinson, North Dakota, because he was transferred there by the rail- 
road company that employed him. This small western town, located in the northwest 
corner of the state, was a trading center for the Iiidians from the Fort Berthold 
Indian Reservation, 

^Thig paper ij a portion of a hiojraphical itndy that will serve as a PbJ). dissertation 
at the State rniTcnity of Iowa. Bibliography may be obtained from the author upon 
request. 
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The years of his life in Xorth Dakota seemed «to rgmain quite vivid in Charles 
McCloy^s mind. Dr. John Dratz, who was reused In Montana and later was a sti^dcnt 
under Dr. McCloy at the St^te University of Iowa, foun^ that the similarities in tneir 
boj^ood experiences "established a raJ»port that enabled us to get along and have 
a common ground for communication. It was not hard to draw, him out ooCpi^ 
boyhood experiences , he would bnng them up in class, and in interviews. He^&d a 
tremendously interestbg boyhood," . 

Summers, Giarles McCloy spent, for the most part, as a cowboy. As a boy of six, 
he was sent to a ranch to "season" and to become accustomed to ranch life. He ^as 
given his first saddle, at seven. and he learned to ride and to use a Lasso at that time. * 

Present day records in th'e schools of Dickinson, Noi^ Dakota, do not establish . 
when Charles McCluy began attending schooL However, jt is assumed that he enttored* 
the first grade in the fall after he wao six. This assump^on is bai^d on kjiowledge of 
hia age as a college student an4 the supposition that he advemced one grade each year 

Charles McCloys iather died at the age of thirty-two, shortly aftefi^e had invested 
in a hardware store, in Dickinson. Emma Langley McCloy assumed tie responsibility ^ 
for running the store, • . ' i • 

Mrs. McCloy, a partner m the hardware business, and her brother, Charles Langley, 
bought a ranch 30 miles north of town, Charles Langley. ran the ranch dnd during the 
sommer en^ployed bis . 8«year-old nephew to herd cattle by day^ paying him $15 per 
month. ^ , * 

The available autobiographical sketches do not speirifLcally .|nention any events in 
the life of Charlel McCloy when he .was nine, ten, andil^|n. However, in the years 
after his father's death, Charles McCoy's mother was so' occupied in miming the , 
hardware store that she paid him little attention during the eight months of the year 
he was in DlcMnson going to schovl. During the summer months, while oa the ranch 
herding cattle, he was alone for all but 2 or 3 hours of the day. Dr. McCloy later said 
of these years, 'because I had so, little supervision, I had to depend upon myself — to 
make my own decisions and act upon them. This, I think, devdoped a great deal of 
independence and self-reli^ce." 

Young McGoy was very slend^ in build and accu^olat^^ a large nunfber of nick- 
names. Nearly all of these indicated— ^ither directly on by sarcasm — that he was a 
skij^y, spindle-legged child. Some of these names used by his schoolmates were 
"Spindlpshanks," "Sldnny," 'Tip^tems," and "Splinters." 

The psych 61 ogical complex iro^ these nicknapies set the stage for the' beginning of 
a life-long interest in physical edtication and in developmental activities. 

Dr. McCloy wrote: 

... I wanted very much to have .leg* that were a little more sturdy than those I 
possessed. 

When I was twelve yean of age, while traveling through St. Paul by train, at the depot 
I purchased a little booklet published by the A. G, Spalding and Brothers organiration 
entitled "The Athletes Guide.** Thia little book— which sold, incidentally, for only ten 
cents — ^was really a small textbook on , track and field athletics. Each chapter waa written 
by the amateur athlete who at that time held the American amateur record in his event. 
In the chapter on distance and crass-<{oantry rannlng, the statement was. made that that 
type of athletic activity would develop the legs I The day I arrived home I began to trot 
At noon I ran from school down to the restaurant where I ate my lunch — a total of about 
a quarter of a nule — and leaned o^er a fence and lost the remains of my breakfast, I was 
In that poor shape. I pemsted, however, and withi^i a year was running three miles over 
the hills three times a weeL 

In addition to the running, the Spalding booklet stirred his interest in field events. 
In his yard, Charles McGoy set up a pair of high jump standards, a pair of pole 
vault standards, and a broad jump pit He spent many hours in the practice of 
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jtunping and vaulting, utilizing these modest facilities. Using a fiye-pound rock, he 
also practiced putting the shot 

At the age of twelve, Charles MoClo/s summer wages as a cowboy on the newly 
acquired ranch were raised to full pay of $30 per month, with room and boanL The 
long hours spent alone herding cattle were partially filled by reading books borrowed 
from a rancher who was a college graduate with an English major. Dr. McCloy re- 
lated ! "I read Scott, Dumas, Dickens, and many other books of that literary bend, and 
dereloped a liking for something better than the general run of literary pot boilers 
preferred by so many of my (and the later) generation,'' 

At the age of thirteen Charles McCloy spent his first sammex at camp away from 
the ranch house and was rtpponsible for his cattle Iwth day and night This new expe* 
rience provided additional opj5ortunities for developing independence and self-reliance. 

Thf day Charles McGoy "became a man" occurred at age fourteen during the second 
summer that he camped away from the ranch house. Early one morning a cold wind 
and rainstorm came up suddenly, and Charles McCloy spent a very miserable day in 
the stom, bringing his bunch of cattle back to camp* The whole day he was in a rage, 
wondering^ why his Uncle Charlie did not send help. The next morning after his 
usuAl routine in tending the cattle, Char^e^ McQoy rode to the ranch house and com- 
plained to his Uncle that he had not received &ny help the day before. His uncle's 
only reply was to ask the young cowboy why he thought he was being paid. Suddenly 
Charles McGoy realized they considered him a man. *ln that flash I grew up — from 
t^iat minute on I tr« a man. I suffered through numerous bad days after that, but it 
never once occurred to me to whiAper like a kid or swear about it!" 
^ The purchase of niagazines whila on a train trip through St. Paul, Minnesota, pro- 
vided a second basis for Charley McCloy's expanding interest in physical activities, 
especially those of a developmental nature'. The significance of the purchase was 
described by Dr. McCloy : ^ , . . 

. . . The contribution that this magaune [JPTi^sical CuUurel made to me^^and I immedi- 
ately lubscribed for it— was to awaken me to the fact that track and field athletics did 
not, necessarily, constitute the irtiole diet of physical education. I took advantage of the 
fact that my mother was engraged in hardwire business, and through her purchased, whole- 
sale dumbbells, Indian Clubs, a punching bag, boxing gloves, and a pair of fljing rings. 
In addition, I had a trapeze bar that had been turned out of a piece of hickory wood. For 
a gymnasium X used our attic which extended across the whole top of the house. Mother 
had a floor put in, and I hung my rings and my trapeze, built a platform for my punching 
big and utiiixed an old matress for tumbling. I bought more of the little Spalding books, 
most of which cost only 10 cents in those days, and tried to become expert in many ac- 
tirities presented in those books. 

In addition to the summer ranching and the gymnasium activities, Charles McCloy^ 
recaUed the influence of an unusual high school principal The Dickinson High School 
principal was a Harvard graduate with a if^wter of Arte degree who had scholarly 
ambitions for his little high school. Some of the courses Dr. McCloy remembered f rom > 
the first two years of high school were English, algebra, Latin, German, history, antf 
physics. -^./^ 

By the completipn of his second year of high school, Charles McCloy had decided 
that he wZmld g6 live with his grandmother in Marietta, Ohio, in order to fimV li his 
preparatory education at the Academy of Marietta Coll^ He felt that the oppor- 
tunity to participate in athletics would be greater in Marietta than In Dickinson. 

Charles McCloy became so convinced of the benefite one could gain from participa- 
tion in physical activities by the age of fifteen that he decided at this early age to 
become a teacher of physic^ education. 

During Charles McCloy*s first year at the Academy of Mariette College, he organ- 
ixed % track and field team and was the captein of the team for two years. 
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From his schooluig at the AcaJemj, Dr. McCloj remembered the influence of five 
teachers. (1) the Latin teacher, who was also the teacher of physical education in 
the academy and the, college, influenced him in the area of scholarship; (2) the 
principal of the Academy, who was also the teacher of physics, interested him in 
physics; (3) the English teacher impressed him with her requirement of perfeotbn 
in writing, (4) ihe German teacher gave him an early Interest in modem languages; 
and (5) the mathematLcs teacher iaiprei>8ed on Llrn the value of mathematics in many 
professions. 

Summary 

The early life of Dr. Charles Hwold 2tfcCloy a5 related in his autobiographical 
sketches shows the manner in which his adult interests and characteristics were be- 
ginning to develop. 

From the time young McCloy was eight until he was sixteen he had numerous ex- 
periences during the summers which affected him in that he was given work responsi- 
bility on his uncle's ranch which provided opportunities for developing independence 
and self reliance, had an oppbrtunity to read classical literature and to develop a 
liking for this type of literature, and was out of dours where he could run, hoping to 
strengthen his thin legs. 

The sch?>oling Charles McCloy received in Dickinson, North Dakota, and in Mari- 
etta, Ohio, provided him with an exceptional secondary school education* This 
academic training provided the basis for Dr. McCloy*s future interest in language 
studies, physics, statistics, and scholarship in general. 

Young McCloy^ experiences which stemmed from his drive to develop his slender 
body were the beginnings of his life-long interest in pLpical education and develop- 
mental activities. 
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Current Concepts of the Relationship Between 
Physical :^ctivity and Coronary Heart Disease^ 

* ^ Henry L Taylor 

y ^ University of Minnesota 

The natural history of coronary heart disease places some limitations on the kind 
and number of populations which can practically be investigated. Pathological evi- 
dence indicates ^at alterations in the coronary arteries begin in youth, and are in- 
creasingly more flrequent and more severe as age progresses. Practical considerations 
have driven mos4 investigators to studying the fifth and sixth decades. Clinically ' 
recognizable cororiary heart disease is so infrequent before the age of 40 that the pop- 
ulation required fbr study is much too large. After the age of 60 or 65, individuals 
with multiple chrbnic diseases are numerous and the^ diagnosis of coronary heart 
disease becomes le^ certain. Investigators, therefore, have concentrated on the popu- 
lation between the ates of 40 and 6Ct. 

In the United Stites, there is found on examination of individual members of the 
male population of &is age group, evidence that perhaps 3 to 4 percent have coronary 
h^art disease. FoUo^-up studies suggest that every year for the first 5 to 8 ycaim 
about 1 percent of nfen who have not suffered from clinically recognizable coronary 
heart disease will develop the disease. A little calculating with the chi square test will 
show that groups of 800 to 1000 men are needed to establish stable disease rates and 
to distinguish reasonable differences between groups. A stipulation attached to this 
number is that one must follow them for 3 years or more if incidence rates .are de- 
sired Larger groups are needed if the time interval is to be shorter. Where does one 
get men who are physically active in the age group 40 to 60 in groups of 800 or 
more? The answer that investigators have come up with is that you get tJiem from 
occupational groups. This immediately involves the investigator with the character-* 
istics of occupation. There are' several aspects of occupation which must con^m th/ 
investigator, but two of them 'are emphasized here, occupational selection and witl/. 
drawal, and physical activity patterns found in occupation. The flr^ influences the 
disease pattern found in occupation selected for study, and the s'eobnd defines Se 
kind of activity that cam properiy be discussed in relation to coronary heart disease. 

The results of the last 4ecad^ of^ research in this area are best summarized by 
mortality, prevedence, and incid^c^ ratios. 

An incidence ratio is simply the result of dividing the rate of development of new 
coronary heart disease (expressed as numbers of cases per unit of population which 
appear over a given period of time) l^y a similar figure for a second population whose 
physical activity level^ differ from thd first 

The pioneering investigations of J. ^. Morris in England provided the first con- 
Crete evidence fliat physical activity wik related to the^ate of development of coro- 
nary htert disfease in middle-aged males. Jn studying the results, Morris noted .that it 
WIS mporta^t to distinguish betwen two Wpes of coruriary heart disease, myocardial 
infarction aihd angina pectoris. Morris stuttied Ix»ndoi/bus conductors and drivers as 
examples of physically active and sedentaiV occupation groups. The incidence ratio 
for all co^nary heart disease was 0.70 for d^nduc tors/ drivers. That for angina was 
1.9^ and that'for myocardial infarction 0.53. 

*Bibliogrr*phy may be obtained from author upota request. 
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Auguut pectom L a milder, mom benign form of the duease than myoca^^^al in- 
farction. Both conditions are ai»90cl&ted with sndden death, but the Erst attack of myo- 
cardial infarction results in a mortality from sudden deaih of roughly 30 percent in 
the first few days. Morris studied the survival rate from the first attack of myo- 
cardial inf tCrction and was able to show that the mortality ratio in the fir^ 3 months 
after an initial attack of myocardial infarction was 0.46 for the conductor/ driver 
catio. lndLO.60 for the postrrian/derk ratio. These findings support the hypothesis 
that coronary heart disease is less severe in .men who are physically active. 

The study, of Zukel and his. colleagues compared men living in Grand Forkspj^orth 
Dakota, with farmers in the same area. The incidence ratio found here for 
farmers/town residents ^ was 0.70 for all forms of coronary heart disease, 0.48 for 
myocardial infarction, and 1.87 for angina pectoris. Physical activity certainly is an 
important difference between men living in towns and those living on farms, but there 
are other socio-economic differences that might be as important as the factor of 
physical activity. Fox and Skinner, in reviewing the data, were able to obtatfi access 
to a physical activity questionnaire of the people who had coronary heart disease 
and a sample of those who did not. When people were separated int(i^ extremes of the 
activity distribution, i.e., into those who never experienced heavy work and those who 
engaged in some heavy work, the incidence ratio was found to be 018. 

The data presented by Stamler and his colleagues are derived from his Aijdy of 
784 men aged 50-59 at the start of the study on January 1, 1954, who were employees 
of the Peoples Qas Company of Chicago. The follow-up tiipe is short, the groups are 
not- large and the numbers of cases are small, but this is an example of careful design 
and is interesting for that reasQu. All the participants were carefully exaiiiined before 
the study started and were re-examined every year. Only those cases of coronary 
heart disease which occurred in men free of evidence of coronary heart disease at the 
beginning of the study were used for the calculation of incidence. Stamler presented 
incidence ratios of 0.75 for outdoor employees/lndoor employees, 0.88 for light to 
medium work/ sedentary, 0.78 for blue collar employees/ white collar employees, 
and 0^8 for semi-skilled and unskilled employees/professiChal and skilled em- 
ployees. However, this design provides one with the largest return of properly docu- 
mented cases and avoids problems associated with occupational mobility. On the 
other hand, Morris and Zukel depended on report pro<;edure8 either through com- 
pany records or by organizing and checking with all the physicians in the aria, Such 
procedures appear to g^ve reasonably satisfactory results, but one cannot be sure that 
some cases are not missed, and it is certain that those silent infarcts which cc^d have 
been documented by ECG's at periodic examination are all missed. 

The work of Chapman and his colleagues, who studied civil service emjjloyees in 
Los Angeles, has been reported earlier after a 3-year follow-up and the data presented 
here were given to Fox and Skinner for their review by courtesy of fhe author. It 
represents a 7-ycar f ollow-ut). The design used by Chapman is similar to , that used 
by Stamler. The method of assessing th,e physical activity of the subjects was revised 
between the reports, and the number of cases here* is not unreasonably ^ small. In 
spite 4>f this, there is not an important difference in the coronary heart di^aas rates. 
The incidence ratios (sedentary* and light/moderate and heavy) are 1.03 for all 
.coronary heart disease and 0.98 for myocardial infarction. j 

Brown and his colleagues examined 85 percent of the men 60-69 yeari old listed 
in eleven panels of English physicians in the Biriningham area and calculated preva- 
lence ratios give the same general picture that w^ found in the incidence studies. 
The coronary heart disease (myocardial infarction and angina) ratio did not sepa- 
rate active and inactive groups as well as ratios based on myocardial infarctions 
alone. 
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Death-rate data were oCtained on a prospective i)asi6 comparlnig^ active and in- 
active men in the railroad industry and the postal system. The mortality rt^fios 
(active/inactive) found in both investigatipns were of the same order of magaiitude 
(0.70 to 0.48). Kahn studied white carriers who worked m Washington and 
were appointed between the years of 1906 and 1940. He waa able to >6ace job 
changes between the clerical force and the carriers during this time peifiod. He made 
the observation that physical activity of 6, ^0, or 15 years ago may nol^be associated 
with ^ange m current mortality. This finding may be of great ubportance and 
sugg^td that only continued exercise is important. / 

The data of Taylor and hia colleagues are concerned with clei^ as' examples of 
sedentary employees, switchmen as examples of moderately a^Uve employees, and 
maintenance-of'Way employees as examples of men who axe required to perform 
heavy labor. The ratios here are derived strictly from deaths which occurred in men 
in service. Thej^ are in the general range of other incidenc^wtios. 

Occupational x^assifications (by the physical acti>^ required to 4)erfonn the 
job) work in a refes^nably satisfactory fashion and^e not too demanding of the 
investigators' time smce visits to the job site aMfew judgments to be made on the 
general level of activity of a large number op people m a relatively short time. On 
the other hand, it would be very useful to- Massif y people by means ^ other than the 
physical activity required by thp occup^on. Hammond has done this by asking a 
very simple question. Participants, in the American Cancer Society study of factors 
affecting the development of c^n^r were asked the question, "How much exercise do ; 
you get (work or play) t^piTcn were classified by smokmg habits and four levels of 
physical activity. Age^ixmted death rates from all causes were calculated. The . 
highest rate (1416;aOO,000) was found in the men who smoked 20 cigarettes a day 
or more an^ Stained no exercise. Heavy exercise and 20 cigarettes a day or more 
reduce^ ifiis figures to 998/100,000. Men who never smoked and never exercised had 
a n^te of 834/100,000 while the lowest rate (474/100,000) was^ found in men who 
^ heavy exercise and never smoked. It is expected tffat these data will be broken 
down to deaths rates by cause and that further refinements will be mtroduced to make 
comparisons between men living in an urban environment and men living in a rural 
environment. Previous experienc€S suggests that coronary heart disease will account 
for a significant fraction of the differences observed in the death rates from all 
causes. 

The prospective studfes of coronary heart disease among 1838 men (39 to 55 years 
old at the start of the study) residing in Albany, I^ew York, and among 2282 men 
(30 to 62 years old at the start of the study) residing in Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts, were used in a pooling study to determine the relationship of smoking to 
the incidence of coronary heart disease. The mbjects were all completely examined at 
the start of the experiment and were foUovfwrf 6 yevsjn Albany and 8 years in 
Framingham. It was found that heavy cigareUe spaokers experienced a'^eefold in- 
crease in the incidence of myocardial infarction a^'con^pared to non-smokers, pipe and 
cigar smokers, and former cigarette ajmokers!^!!^ clear that if one is to draw an in- 
ference about the relationship of phy^Ic^l. act^^i^^o coronary heart disease from data 
obtained m sedentary and physic^ly^ active groups, one should be sure that the 
prevalence of cigarette smoking in (Hie jvctive group is either equal to or greater ,than 
that found in the sedentary group. ^ j 

Another method of obtaining information on the relationship of coronary discse to 
physical activity is the retrospective study of men with coronary heart disease pre- 
sented to an important medical facility in a community. An example of this is the 
work of Forssman and Lindegaard at the University Hospital at Malmo, Sweden. 
Sixty-two male coronary patients were chosen for study. Enforced randomization of 
controls wa^ obtained bj using the Mai mo city register and selecting the control for 
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each pttient by takiiig the next entry of the same age and sex in the roister. It was 
demonst^ted that't^en the combined gronp of controk and patients were classified 
by senim Qho}^tero\ concentration as high, medium', and low, an excess of patients 
were fonndJh the high and medinm cat^ories. On the other hand, when the patients 
and controls were classified according to daily physical activity, 8 pAtients and 7 con- 
trols were found in high-physical-activity category. In the medium-activity class, 
there were 30 patients and 31 controls, while 24 patients and 24 controls were in the 
low-activity class. 

From the point of view of the individuals who make up the group employed in a 
population, it should be recognized that changes are continually taking place. Atti- 
tud^of employers {oward those who should be hired are not static, and the desirability 
of <e|tain jobs in the eyes of the job seeker are ^so subject to both alteration and^ 
V^crsal. It follows that factors affecting those who enter an occupation as well as 
factors affecting those wno leave an occupation should be scrutinized if conclusions 
regarding relation of occupational physical activity to disease are to be valid. Morris 
pointed out that men entering the job of bus driVer in the London Transportation 
System were^ fatter than those entering employment as conductors. It follows that 
part the ^cess incidenpe of coronary disease found in drivers must be ascribed to 
this fac^^^mch the bus driver brought to the job. 

It l4^een known Ibr many years that occupational mobility and morti(li^ rftes 
ar^ freciilently highly dependei^t upon the tendency of sick individuals to mxj^ bitt.of 
occupations at different ^ates. There is little direct information which b^l^/o^ ^e 
0(^pational mobility of "individuals with coronary heart disease. ^. * V ? ' ' 

, It was decided to study this problem in the occupations which we have lad' under 
/observation in the railroad industry. The Railroad Retirement Board maintains a 
4 percent sample of all occupations in the railrba^ industry and this file provided the 
raw data for the analysis. , 

It was found that clerks left their occupation at a faster rate than switchmen. The 
percent of clerks employed in 1954 who were still in their occupation in 1960 was 71.4 
percent for men aged 40 through 49 in 1954 and 65.6 percent for men aged 50 through 
59. On the other hand, the switchmen remaining in their occupation after 7 years 
were 81.8 percent and 73.7 percent for the. corresponding decades of age given above. 
The rate of medical retirement was about the same in the two gtoups. More 
clerks than switchmen had changed their jobs within the railroad industry. 

The effect of this mobility on death rates was studio by tabulating the deaths oc- 
curring in men who remained in &e occupation and those occuring in men who had 
left the occupation. It was found that in clerks, 25.7 percent of all thcf deaths in the 
4 percent sample occurred after withdrawing from the industry, after changing occu- 
pations, or after retirement The comparable figure for the switchmen was 33.1 
percent. 

On the basis of this knowledge, the method of collecting deaths from the files of the 
Railroad Retirement Board was altered. Death certificates for all ^caths of those em- 
ployed in 1958 were obtained. The social security numbers of those who died were 
collated against the social security numhera. of the men in the ^hoyt of switchmen 
and clerks. This procedure identified the men who had died outside of their original 
occupation. New death rates were calculated for the period l£j54/to 1958. It was 
found that the mortality ratio of switchmen/clerks ascribed to coi^onary heart disease 
had increased to 0.81, 

Information of this type, was ^mpleted for the period 1954 through 1960 and death 
rates by quinquennia for the two occupations were calculated. The rates were calu- 
lated on an annual basis rather than a cohort basis to take advantage of the increased 
exposure provided by this method in the calculation of statistical significance. .The 
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mortality ratios for the quinquennia whose central age was 40, 45, and 55 were 0.75, 
0.59, and 0 83 respectively. These differences between clerks and switchmen could 
occur by chance in less tlfan one occasion out of ,1,000. On the other hand, the quin- 
quennia whose central ages were 50, 60, and 65 had mortality ratios which were not 
significantly different from one. 

This study had demonstrated that in this particular situation, failure to take into 
account deaths ascribed to coronary heart di.^ease in men who have either retired or 
moved out of the occupation will overestimate the .apparent association between 
physical activity and coronary hec^rt diesease. / 

You will note that no correction has been made for the possibility that retirerrient or 
change of job produced a change from an active to a sedentary existence. This is 
done because the data of Kahn, which indicates that the change in activity changes the 
risk, is tit this stage\onIy a suggestion. Also in dealing with the relationship of 
physical activit>* to corbiHUjj^^^heatt disease, one must _i^lw^s emphasize the problem 
of selection. The possiblilitytlStK constitutional predisposition to coronary heart 
disease goes along with preference for the sedentarf j^b-«lust always be kept in mind. 
Therefore, the conservative test of the hypothesis that physical activity has a pro- 
tective effect on the development of corO^ry heart disease regujred that deaths be 
assigned to the occupation in ^hich a man is found at the B^inning of the study. 

It would seem profitable to ttirn to another tjj^x>f^ BpidemiologiGkl data which has 
been use4 to characterize the association ^between coronary he^ disuse and the 
physical activity of occupation, i.e., prevalence. 

In 1958 and 1959, some 3,000 railroad employees were examined and these men were 
characterized as to disease which could be identified by clinical methods usually 
apj>lied in such investigations. We have followed the history of these 857 clerks and 
840 switchmen (ages 40 to 59 at the time of examinatiop). TVe did research in the 
files of the Railroad Retirement Board wjie're we have collected deaths and disability 
retirements ascribed to coronary hear^^^fsease for 3 to 5 years. Over this period there 
were siz clerks and nine switch m|Ml^ ho retired because of medical disability due to 
coronary heart disease. TVe lm^attemptc<i to set up a model of the distortions pro- 
duced in the population o^^rks and switfchmen by differential withdrawals of indi- 
viduals with coronary hean disease. 

It is assumed that if wc had followed a sample drawn in a similar fashion for 
T years before the surv^ey was carried out, the witlfdrawals of men from the cohort 
would be similar, provided proper age corrections were carried out. Disability with- 
drawals ascribed to coronary disease among those still living are now only two among 
the clerks and five among. the switchmen. The age-adjusted prevalence rates have a 
ratio of clerks to switchmen of 0.57, while if the withdrawals are added, this rises to 
0.72. There are, no doubt, those who will say that there are not very many cases 
there. And I agree with them. Nevertheless, what data we have indicate that preva- - 
lencc rates in this population will be underestimated not only because deaths are not 
included but also because the coronary heart* disease patients are leaving the active 
occupation faster than those in the sedentary occupation. Studies of the incidence 
of coronary heart disease in which the investigator follows up everyone who has been 
shown to be disease-free at the beginning of the study will avoid the errors that are 
related to withdrawal rates. We have eliminated from our cohort all th/ose men who 
had evidence of card io~ vascular pulmonary disease at the beginning of tlie study and 
found that among the disease- free there were two cases of withdra?fval ascribed to 
coronary heart disease in the clerks and two cases in the switchmerfl This indicates 
that differential withdrawal by living individuals which discrimiiptes against the 
incidence rate of coronary heart disease in the occupation requiring physical activity 
did not occur in thjs situation* 
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With the exception of Dr.' Kahn's report on postmen and clerical employees of the 
United States Post Office in Washington, none of the epidemiological studies which 
have been published to date have taken the matter of mobility into and out of occupa- 
tions into account There appears to be a real possiblity that investigators have been 
overestimating the effects of the difference between the coronary' heart disease rate in 
sedentary occupations and those requiring physical activity. Dr. Kahn found that 35 
i)ercent of the carriers became clerks while only 8 percent of the clerks became 
carriers. This is a very different experience from that foimd among railroad em- 
ployees. Each occupation must be investigated separately if this factor is to be con- 
trolled. 

Nesyelrtheless, in tlie ca^e of two separate employment situations, the hypothesis that 
the risk of developing coronary heart disease is less in occupations requiring physical 
activity than it is in sedentary occupations has survived the critical examination of 
correcting for occupational withdrawals. * 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 

The Role of Sports Medicine in 
Intercollegiate Athletics' 

Fred B. Roby 

Vniixersitjj of Arizona 

The world of interculli'giate athletics euntlnues to become a larger world as seen by 
an increaiiin^ly greater emphasis on the time expended, the effort put forth, and 
money spent by virtually every schQol^v^n analysis of the focal points of these ener- 
gies reveals that, for most sports, there are essentially three areas of emphasis; the^c 
are: (1) recruiting highly skilled athletes; (2) studying skill techniques and strategy; 
and (3) conducting practice in skill techniques and strategy. That area which is 
now referred to as "sports medidne*' is generally accorded but superficial attention. 
\ The reasons for this neglect, the trends to be expected, and the role of three important 
\ aspects of sports medicine in intercollegiate! athletltis will be examined. , 
\ Sports medicine, considered as a field of study, is relatively new in, the Ui^ted 
\ St&tes although some European countries have been actively engaged in it fur many 
\ years. It t^es only in 1954 that the AWerican College of Sports Medicine was formed 
for the purpose of iiifltin^ the r^ources of various sciences and disciplines concerned 

(with human fitness. Examinattbn of the literature indicates that the term "sports 
medicine", is j^a^^p^woadly conceived. The word "sports*' may, in fact, refer to manj 
forms of Exercise which could not be construed as sport, such as exercise therapy and 
formal cxercibe programs. And "medicine'' includes not only the medical doctor but 
also individuals from other disciplines who have a bond of interest in this field. The 
s renlin^ f sports medicine includes such facets as the irijedical asj^ects of sport, physical 
training for the purpose of improving and maintaining hef»Ith, physical training for 
the improvement of performance in physical activities, prevention and treatment of 
sports injuries, and the psychological aspects of sport. 

Most phy^cal educators who are familiar with the sports medicine literature would 
probably agree that intercollegiate athletics stands to profit from a more scientific 
approach to many of their sports. Certainly there is considerable information avail- 
able to the athletic coach and athletic trainer which would enable them to teach and 
train tlie ijidividual athlete more efficiently. Perhaps an introspective look at why 
intercollegiate sport seems not to be cognizant of the sports medicine literature and 
the tools of the researcher is in order. 

The vast majority of athletic coaches continue to use training methods which arc 
based largely on empiric rather than scientific evidence. Consequei^tly, dogiuas arc 
accumulated with their built-in resistance to change. And further, many coachi^s are 
reluctant to accept generalizations about sports training techniques which were made 
I from experimental research conducted in laboratories. The newer breed of athletic 
trainer is less guilty of this. 

Another factor involved is the type of literature the athletic coach and trainer 
subscribe to. The journals read are usually those which feature articles on skill tech- 
nique and strategy. There is a dearth of space devoted to research in such publica- 

'Bibliography may be obtained from author upon request. 
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tions and often, when a research stndj is reported, it Id of poor quality and may even 
be serionaly mlaleadiiig. Since, time is always at a preminm, it is almost impoedble to 
teep np with the perUnent sports medicine literature which is now published in a 
myriad of ionmals. And adding to the djlemma. is the observation that the research 
published in the better journals as rather sophisticated, and the average athletic coach 
or trainer may not have the academic bsctground reqxus*t€ for Interpretation of the 
statistical treatment and findings. 

The prognun of the typical sjKjrts clinic invariably reveals little if any time devoted 
to a presentation of recent research findings as they apply to training techniques in 
the broad sense. Tirtoally all of the cLnic time is scheduled around such items as 
^strategy amovaUons, demonstration of techniques, practice of techniques, and a dis- 
^ cussion of rules. It is rare to find a scholaiiy presentation dealing with such things as 
motor learning, the acquisition of muscular strength and endurance, or the acquisition 
of eardio-vascular endurance. It is, indeed, em enigma to find such a contrast in 
emphasis, particularly since coaches seldom overlook anything in their quest for 
winning meets, thatches, and games. 
^ However, there is every indication that sports , medicine will become increasingly 
, important in intercollegiate athletics in the years ahead. Sereral factors will tend to 
bring this about: « 

1. The international sports scene. The inteasene^^ of the competition at this level 
Will eventually result in a coordination fflSefforte ^ Study sport and fitness more com- 
prehensively- A team of sports medicine experts will be involved instead of just a 
few interested researchers collecting data for their own use. This approach is now 
being used in some European countries today. The results of such work will be felt 
very strongly at the coU^e level, for most of our Olympians are college people. 

2. The continued rise of professional sports in the United States, Recently there 
has been a trend to take a more scientific approach toward conditioning and main. 
t^irx'in^ the fitness level of the professional athlete since he is a very valuable piece of 
property, qualified workers in sports medicine have been employed for this purpose. 
However, much of the work done thus far has been u nsatis f actory, for owners are 
reluctant to permit detailed research on $300,000 athletes. Since the professionals are 
emulated, in some sports, by the collegians, the sports medicine eniphasis will 
undoubtedly be borrowed* 

3. The improved academic preparation of atfietic roaches and trainers. As the 
academic standards of coU^^es and universities continue to rise, the professional 
preparation of athletic coaches and trainers will be mai^tedly improved. While today 
there are relatively few acUve athletic coaches and trainers who have conipleted a 
PLD., tht number is sure Jfo increase. And certainly the academically talented coach 
and trainer will not pass up^e sports medicine phase of his sport, 

4. The growth of sports medicine groups. In some communities, high school coaches 
and trainers have been joining With interested physicians and others to form local 
sports medicine societies. They meet periodically to discuss mutual problems and to 
conduct sports medicine programs. This movement portends great value to the partici- 
pant in sport and to otiers concerned about the conduct of sport. Even if coll^ 
people do not actively take part in such work, they will undoubtedly be affected. 

5. The emphasis on winning. As the emphasis on winning continues to increase and 
the level of competition evens iOut, intcreoIl^;iat€ athletics will almojrt be forced to 
devote more time, effort, and money to detailed study of the athlete and methods used tc 
train him. Efforts vnll be madd to raise levels of performance by utilizing the knowl 
edges ted techniques' of sports pedidne workers. 

To summarize, intercollegiate athletics over the years has made great strides in 
Such areas as equipment, technique, and strategy innovations, but there has been a 
decided lag, in the use uf scientifically derived knowledge found In the sports medicine 
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literature, however, this indictment Ih less v&lld for 6<>c»e IndividnAl sports. The 
approach to iniproring athletic performance has b^«i in .the mam empmc rather than 
scientific, more pragmatic than realistic. Those intcLately inched with intercollegi- 
ate athletics would be wise to step back and exam me where their emphases or lack of 
emphases now lie, and if a need or omission is observed, theT should act with intelli- 
gence and foresight 

On most college campuses there is at least one ph^-sical educator who, aside from 
being greatlv interested In sport, is also familiar with the latest sports medicine 
literature, is knowledgeable in research techniques, and has several graduate stodenU 
eager to undertake a problem dealing with some aspect of sport. Apparently, such 
"natural resources" are rarely sought out and u>ed at present, the reasons for this 
are no doubt varied. However, in the not- too-distant future, the role of sports medi- 
cine b intercoUegmte athletics will be a highly important one at the far-seemg college 
or university, and the sports medicine speciah&t may be a most valuable member of 
the btercoUegiate athletic staff. Don't say we didn't tell you I 



What Does Psychology Have To Offer 

Coaches and Trainers? 

Dean Ryan 

Vytirrrsiti/ of California, DaviS 

The topic "What does psychology have to offer coaches and trainers?" is quite 
broad, and since time is rather limited I was in somewhat of a quandary as to what 
should be included. It seems to me, however, that there are two areas that are of par- 
ticular interest to coaches and trainers. (1> how to plan practice sessions so learn- 
ing is most efficient, and (2) how to deal with individual differences so performance 
is most effective. 

Most of you have had courses in educational psychology and so ^re already familiar 
^ith much of the work done by psycholog^ists in making the learning process more 
economical Therefore, detailed coverage of the many generalizations in this area 
*eem8 inappropriate. Because the topic of economj' of learning is so important to us, 
however, I do not want to skip the area completely. Therefore I will touch briefly on 
several factors that seem to be most beneficiaj m planning and directmg practice ses- 
sions and then spend the remaining time discussing individual differences that 
influence performance. 

In teaching new skills the coach should endeavor to have the performer'i fllrst 
attempts as accurate and as correct as possible. Dunng the early stages of learning 
the individual adapts a certain method of leammg a skill or attacking a problem, and 
that method tends to persist even though it may be qUite inappropriate to the particu- 
lar skill in question. You are familiar with the' golfer who started with an incoijrect 
grip and twenty years later is still plagued with the grip. Further, this initial pattern 
is frequently more difficult to modify than it was to learn m the first place. For this 
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reason early attempts at novel tasks are very rliuportant as far as aabsequent per- 
formance 13 concerned, and every effort should be made to iniore Correct perf urmanct 
early in learning. ' 

In psychological Uteratore much space La* been devoted to the "whole-part" method 
of teaching skills- Should the "part method** be used, the "whole method,** or some 
combination of both? There has been a great diversity of results, primarily because 
the terms ^^hole"" and "piu-t** have not been adequately or consistently defined. The 
consensus seems to be, however, that when possible It is better to use the "whole 
method.** When this is inappropriate and the task contaijis 6ome hard and easy ele- 
ments that can be lugically separated, it has proved economical to leam the hard ele- 
ments m isolation. The reason I would like to discuss the topic at this point, however. 
IS because of an interesting approach by two British psychologists, Annett and Kay, 
that may help clarify the situation. They point -out that there are two types of tasks 
(1) those in which the responses .of the performer do not influence the task to be 
learned, and ^2) those in which the performers' responses directly influence the task 
An example of the first type would be picking up objects off of a conveyer belt An 
example of the second type of task in everyday life would be driving an automobile 
Steering, shifting, etc., change the task from one instant to the next In athletics an 
example of the first type of skill* might be hitting a golf ball. Nothing the performer 
does will influence the ball before it is hit An example of the second type of skill 
might be a wrestling hold. In this situation the interaction of the wrestler and hi^ 
opponent (or partner) changes the skill from one trial to the next, until it leaves the 
learner m a position of attempting to master a new and different skill on each trial. In 
the first instance, where the task could be repeated without change, the "whole 
method" would be ^penor to the "part" In the second instance, where the perform 
ers* actions change the skill from trial to trial it is probable that the skill should be 
tafight by the "part method," bo that errors in the parts may be eliminated and varia- 
bibty decreased, otherwise the learner is in the difficult position of learning a 
non-recurring series of events. 

We have mentioned variability and it§ effect on learning a motor skill, now let us 
consider variability in another sense. Once an athletic skill has been mastered it 
should be practiced under a variety of conditions approximating the actual game or 
contest For example, a double play might be practiced with a man sliding into second, 
or a runner going between the hit ball and the fielder. In wrestling the contestant 
should practice escapes from his stomach, with his wrists tied up, on his side, etc , 
rather than from the usual referees position. Basketball &hooting should be done 
against a defender, hitting the golf ball should be practiced from a variety of lies, 
etc In other words, we must train in such a way that performance is adaptable to 
varying circumstances and not tied to one rigid or inflexible pattern. Practice the 
skill as it will be used. 

^ When a number of new skills are to be taught over a season or during a course the 
order m which they are presented becomes important When new skills that are ver>* 
similar are taught in proximity to each other the learning of one interferes with the 
learning of a second. When teaching a number of new skills at one session it is 
desirable that they be as dissimilar as possible. Once a skill has been master^, how 
ever, other skills Similar to it may be presented, using similarities and disimilaritie^ 
between the original «kill and the new one for purposes of transfer. 

Knowledge of results (KR) is yery important to leariing And performance. In fact 
It has frequently been said that without knowledge of results learning would not take 
place. Fortunately m almost all performances knowledge of results exist ih one form 
or another. In general, knowledge of results can be classified, as either extrinsic or 
intrinsic By extrinsic we mean that the signals or signs that convey information are 
external to the performer. Intrinsic knowledge of resalta, on the othcx hand, is froHi 
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vithln the organlam and Includes sig^nAls fiuiu the xuudcal&ture and nerroos aystem. 
, The most common example of KR is the end score. This might be the time in a 
mile run, the height of a pole vault, or the direction the golf ball goes when it ia hit 
This end score could serve as a conciae summary of performance from which the par- 
ticipant may draw his own conclusions about any deficiency in the akilL Unfortu- 
nately, however, it does not tell exactly what is right or wrong with the performance. 
While the end score can be very beneficial for the skilled performer or the coach it is 
of little value for the beginner. 

A second type of KR has been referred to by some investigators as "augmented 
feedbacL" In any task the participant is receiving a constant stream of signals, some 
created by his own responses, some by the task, some by the external environment. 
From this series of signals the participant has to learn which ones are relevant and 
which ones can be ignored. To the b^inner all of the signals will be without labels. 
Thus he will have no knowledge of what value the signals may have for hiuL Hb 
early efforts In a new skill are rough and abrupt because he is attempting to pay atten- 
tion to too many signals. It is only after he has identified the relevant signals and Is 
responding to a limited number of these "key signals" that his performance smooths 
out The task of the coach is to help the learner identify these relevant signals and 
know their significance. 

One of the differences between the "good coach** and the "poor coach" is the ability 
to identify these relevant signals for the beginner so KR m^y become intrinsic. There, 
are^ of course, many ways that this can be done, but I would like to mention briefiy 
two approaches that I feel have merit To me, the most interesting study in the physi- 
cal education literature dealLog with this topic was done by Max HowelL He con- 
structed a recording device that enabled inexperienced runners to compare graphs 
made by the force of their feet against starting blocks, with graphs made by eipfri- 
enced sprinters. The group with the KR made significantly more improvement than 
did a control group receiving no information. While the actual device used in this 
study is of little value to most of yoa, it suggests that equally creative attempts could 
,be mad? to Identify relevant signals for the learner. The second technique t^t I feel 
can be extremely beneficial is the use of rapid-sequence cameras that permit pichires 
to be developed withlo seconds. There are cameras on the market that will take a 
series of eight or ten sequence shots ranging from 1/50 second between shots ^ 
approximately 1 second between shots. Thus you can tell a golfer that he is dropping 
his shoulder, then show him the pictures Immediately so he can see for himself. He 
then may be able to compare that "feel** with the "feel" he experiences when the form 
ia corre^ 

To be effective KR should be given with as little delay as possible and should be as 
specific as possible. Farther, every effort should be made to have KR become intrinsic 
Frequently when extrinsic KR is removed performance deteriorates, particularly when 
the skill is not well learned. To make sure that the learner does not use extrinsic KR 
as a crutch in performance it is desirable to withdraw KR on some trials during 
training. 

In the realm of individual differences the studies on level of aspiration have partic- 
ular significance for the coach or trainer. The level of aspiration (LA) may be 
defined as the standard by which a person judges his own performance as a success or 
a failure, or as being up to what he expects of himself. 

It is probably true that people evaluate themselves on two major attributes — the 
opinions they hold of themselves and the abilities they possess. Every coach has seen 
the following reactions to defeat. One boy, after being beaten by a conference 
champion or national champion would be terribly disappointed ,or even shamed, 
, while a second boy would suffer no discomfort under the same circumstances. In fact, 
the second individual might actually react as if he had won. Two boys, the same *iitua* 



tion as far as the contest v>t& concerned, but two completely divergent reactions 
to defeat 

These different reactions to eoniparable situations obviously reflet the different 
expectancies or levels of aspiration of the individuals concerned. The satisfaction 
that a given response or level of perfummnce provides an individual depends, to some 
extent, on the degree to which the performance measured up to the individual's 
expectation, or LA. 

Some of the more consistent results from an extended series of level-of -aspiration 
studies are as follows : 

1. Success experiences usually lead to a rising of the LA. For example a pole 
vaulter sets the bar at a height which he thinks he can clear, however, he seta it high 
enough so that he might possibly fail. If he is successful in all probability he will 
raise the bar on the next triaL With continued success his LA will go up. 

2. Failure generally results in a lowering of the LA. If our pole vaulter sees him* 
self as a 15-foot vaulter but fails to clear that height, he will lower the bar and thus 
his LA, While this may be quite obvious in pole vaulting it is ijot as noticeable in 
other areas. For example, in wrestling the contestant has no choice as to whom he 
meets. He cannot "lower the bar." He must wrestle the opponent selected for him. 
Thus the lowering of the LA would not be obvious. 

3. The effects of failure on LA are more varied than are those of success. If our 
pole vaulter succeeds, almost without fail he will raise the bar. ' If he fails, however, 
he may lower the bar, may keep it the ss^e, or even raise the bar. . 

The expressed LA may be used to protect the ego — or the feelings of the individual 
—from the effects of failure by being kept overly high or low despite the performance 
level 

If the individual experiences a performance below his LA and sees it as a severe 
threat to his self-esteem, he may keep his LA low to prevent such a situation from 
arising a second tune. A second possibility is that the LA may be set so high th^t 
reaching it would be almost impossible, thus no one could blame him for failing. A 
boy who thinks he might be beaten, rather than competing, may in some cases actually 
refuse t^ participate. He may' fake an injury or illness or find all sorts of excuses 
for avoiding the contest 

Rnally, failure or anUcipation of failure can decrease interest and attractiveness of 
t task until complete- withdrawal occurs. All of us have lost boys from our squads for 
this reason. ' 

4. In groups where comparison with otheis in the group is ^jossibie the LA almost 
always moves closer to the average performance level of the ^up Practical every-' 
day examples of this may be seen everywhere. At one .time it was not "fashionable to 

. get better than the ^^GenUemens C.*' To be either above or below was less desirable 
than the standard. Although this standard no longer exists the level of aspiration as 
as to quality of academic work undoubtedly does and varies from college to coU^e. 
Just as academic levels of aspiration/vary, so does LA as far as athletics are con- 
cerned. Some squads are moUvated to be national champions, some to be conference 
champions, and m some places the group feeling is that an all-out effort in athletics 
is an excess to be avoided. A question that has not been answered yet is— what effect 
does a strong leader have on this group LA? We have said that the LA tends to ^ove 
toward the performance level of tbe group. Suppose an athletic group aspired to be 
.mediocre. One strong individual comes along. Can he influence the group LAt 
Practical observation indicates that he could. Occasionally the attitude, motivation, Or 
LA, of an entire group has changed because of one individual 

5. A person -does not evaluate bis abilities with others too divergent from himself. 
Persons with a reasonably accurate knowledge of thdr ability will, in general, not 
evaluate himself with regard to bthors who are obviously inferior or superior. Once 



inferior or superior sUtus has been conferred, there will be a cessation of competition 
with respect to those rendered incomparable. If individuals or groups of individuals 
are tw) much better or too much poorer than the opponent, different standards are 
used for evaluation. This often occurs in athletic situations. The beginning tennis 
player does not evaluate his performance against the varsity player— rather he com- 
pares himself with other beginners. Conversly, the varsity tennis player gets no 
satisfaction from beating an inexperienced player. Success or failure is not indeed 
in this njanner. . 

From the preceding diseussiorf, it is apparentJhat level of aspiration may have 
many different meanings. A high level of aspiration may represent a direct expression 
of a goal, an incentive to perform better, or a means of protecting the ego. A low one 
may express an objective judgment, a method of avoiding tension, or a way of avoid- 
ing the appearance of faUure. In summarizing LA, the coach should make' it; possible 
for the boy to achieve success in one way or another, thus raising the level of aspira- 
tion. The effect of failure is too unpredictable to utilize in teaching. 

The last general topic that I will discuss is that area which deals with the effect of 
anxiety and stre<^ on performance. Studies in this area are of particular importance 
to coaches since every contest creates a stressful situation, both for the coach and the 
contestant. To oversimplify somewhat, 'there appears to be an inverted-U-shaped 
relationship between anxiety or stress and performance. ' If the performer is com- 
pletely lethargic performance is poor. As anxiety or the stress of the situation 
increases, perfonnance wUl improve up to a point. Beyond this point an increase in 
stress or anxiety tends to impair performance.' 

^ These are t>T>ical situations in athletics. AH of us have seen the boy who performs 
m a lethargic manner all week, but in the game situation his performance is much 
better than would be predicted from hife practice. Just as typical is the boy who looks 
like an "All American** in practice, then during a contest appears to choke. 

The implications for the coach are obvious. Wl^ile there are personality or anxiety 
scales that will rate individuals on the factors we have discussed, probably none of 
them are as effective as the coach's subjective judgement of the mdividual after he has 
had the opportunity to observe the hoy in a variety of situations. The high^trung or 
anxious individual should be calmed down, while the more lethargic individual must be 
motivated. I ai^^ reminded of the cartoon that shows the coach giving his team a half 
time "pep talkV' then all the team members running out the wrong door and into a 
swimming pool. 

It might be pointed out that the deleterious effects of stress are most evident in new 
or unfamiliar situations. By becoming acquainted with strange situations and by 
increasing familiarity, the stress can be reduced. It abo appears that when attempt- 
ing to alleviate the detrimental pffects of stress the gradual introduction of the cause 
of stress is more effective than sudden introduction. In other words, rather than 
throw the non-swimmor into the water .to sink or swim it would be better to attempt 
gradual fanjiliarir^tion with the water. ' ' 
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A Discussion of Some Basic Principles 

of MuscleTraining' 

Ronald G. Knowlton 

^ ' . * Southern lUinois University 

The fact that man cau Improved biologically when exposed to systematic physi- 
cal training is nmeh of the incentive for people engaged in the instruction of sport 
Broadly conceived, mus(4e training enlarges the athlete's capacity and skill of 
perform^cc. ' * ^ ' 

The scieiice of muscle, training is founded on the principle of overload, which 
relates exercise progression to benefits derived. Because of its direct expression as the 
frequency of muscular contraction, the duration of muscular contraction, and the 
degree of muscular contraction, its application is temptingly simple. The art of its 
most effective use, however, must be based on ^ the biological law of individuality, 
which IS frequently disregarded by the scientist's laws of chance and the practitionetds 
zeal for maximum results in minimum time. That is to say, people are different, and, 
thus, to obtain the best results, they should be trained differently. Biologically, 
'individuality starts with the history 0f the gene and the spontaneity of mutations; 
cnvironmentAlly, differences are emph«^si2ed by the habits of life and the speciality of 
sports participation. To a large extent these are factors that are indeterminable, but a 
thorough analysis of the requirements of the sport on the competitor and closer 
attention to the trainability of die athlete is the logical place for muscle training to 
b^^. This is the foundation of this presentation, and my intent is to indicate some 
principles important to a muscle training program which is prescribed rather than 
imitated. ^ 

The trainable qualities of skeletal muscle are strength, endurance, fiexibility, and 
ikiU. A sport may place prime value on a specific factor, as with the football charge 
and strength, distance swimming and endurance, baseball pitching and fl*exibility, and 
the golf swing and skilL At the same time, the relative value of total muscle fitness 
must be assessed, as the aforementioned qualities are not totally independent. 
Strength gained by isometric exercise may affect endurance gained by isotonic exer- 
cise. Skill gained by the repetition of specific movements will fail if the endurance 
is ina4equate to complete the event. Strength is ineffective if the flexibility developed 
from static and ballistic stretching movements is insuflcient to allow force exertion 
over a large range of motion. Also, as the training emphasis shift* nxjms^ragtib 
and flexibility to skill and endurance, the procedures become less specififTo^ffie mus- 
cular system, mor^ complicated, and more time-consuming. 

Strength is'^erally considered as the ^capacity of muscle to exert force either 
statically or throtfgh a range of movement. In the held position, as frequently 
require^>in gymnastics, strength is. Important to the arrest of body momentum and' 
resistance to gravity. When motion is required, the ability to exert force is essential y 
to the velocity and power of movement. If the development of strength allows for the 
same force exertion with fewer muscle fibers, the resultant' decrease in intramuscular 
tension would allow for greater blood flow and greater endurance against a given 
extanud resistance. 
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Muscukr strength is essential to the prevention of atUetic injuries caused bv 
abnormal movement The medial strength of the ankle joint has protected the athlete 
from mside sprains although the weaker lateral side remains susceptible. The most 
^ pow^ul protection of the knee joint remains the quadriceps and hAmstripg 
mnscles which provide structural support and also contract to restrain movements 
injunous to the cartilage and Ugaments. After joint injury, the restoration of 
strength is a prime concern in the rehabilitation! process! 

Endurance is the ability of muscle to sustain tension over periods of time or 
repeated contractions with negUgible rest. In Cannon's classic, The Wisdom of 
the Bady, the point is made that speed belongs to youth and endurance to age and 
experience The associated build-up of respiratory-circulatory capacities, upon which 
muscular endurance is based, is acquired only after years of continuous training. 
The case study of DeMar, who competed successfully in the Boston Marathon at age 
66, illustrates this and supports training into the normally indolent years. The suc- 
cess he gained was achieved only by years of running 12 miles daily. 

To sports medicine, measures of muscle qpntinuance have been- valuable as pre- 
dictors of the sportsman's capacity for exhausting events. In addition, the ability to 
resist fatigue is valuable protection against the physical hazards encountered in sports 
competition. 

Flexibility is that quality of muscle which allows it' to extend over a range of 
fnotion and still retain its normal contractility. Kinesiologists agi^^ that flexibility 
contributes to sports proflcieney in that it permits a stretch on prime movere; thus 
it allows a stronger contraction and permits the force of contraction to be applied 
over a greater distance. Near the end of the baseball windup, for example, the shoul- 
der of the pitcher starts forward while the ball in his hand continues backwards. The 
greater the pitcher's flexibility, the greater the "whip" action on the ball 
• . ^^xibility in antagonistic muscles is important in the prevention of muscle 
injuries, especially with fast movements of the limbs. The ability of the hamstring 
muscles to extend on the forward stride of the sprinter reduces the possibility of 
injury to these posterior muscles. Unless prime movers become occupied with non- 
contractile tissue, the danger of structural injury to them appeare of less concern. 

Skill of muscle is the technical ability of muscle to complete movement with a mini- 
mum of effort and a maximum of precision. The explanation for skill remains obscure 
within the function of the central nervous system. Usually, we think in terms of sport 
execution; involuntarily, the muscles play different roles in different skills* The tri- 
ceps function to extend the elbow; the triceps also function to prevent the unde- 
sired movement of elbow flexion when the extended elbow is turned oyer with the 
palm up. This is a simplified example compared to 'complex athletic movements. The 
neural phenomena which allow the muscles to play their intended role, to contract at 
the proper moment .and in the desired order are the bases of athletic form. 

The steady improvement of athletic achievement must indicate effectiveness of pres- 
ent systems of muscle training, but this is not to exclude the signiflcance of more 
competitors of better stock. The flndings from neither physiological nor physical 
education research have championed one training system^ to. the et elusion of othera; 
however, a specific trainable quality of muscle may be favored by a particular method 
of exercise. 

leometric training is a system of exercise which utilizes muscle tension without 
movement of bony attachments. Science and practice has indicated this form of exer- 
cise as an efflcient manner in which to increase strength, although it remains 
unequated with other forms of training. Hettinger and Mueller have suggested two- 
thirds maximum contraction conducted daily for six seconds as adequate to bnng 
maximum development of strength. Subsequent studies suj)port the duration stand- 
ard, but generally indicate maximum contraction three to six times daily. 
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In addition to the tension stimnlus, it is obvious that isometric exercise Allows for 
spedflcity of training throughout the normal action of a muscle or muscle group. 
The baseball throw and the football pass are both overarm patterns, but the short- 
ened lever nsed by the quarterback and the change of positi6n of , his hand are enough 
to alter his'jCorce application from that of the pitcher. Isometric traimng within the 
pattern of the throw allows each competitor- to develop strength consistent with the 
form of his assignment. Similarly, the force curves plotted in the classic work of 
Bethe and Franke verify altered capacities of muscle in different i^sitions.^ Where 
great force is required throughout a complete range, as frequently , in wrestling, iso- 
melarics allows strengthening of muscle where the mechanical p^vant^pre is least 
The disassociation of movement from isomerics has allowed fpr exercise without 
antagonism to injured articulations* Bender has found this system useful in work 
with injured professional athletes. Some physical therapists concerned with post- 
injury res^tion of strength have used maximum tension exercises at the susceptible 
hinge joints where movements are simple. However, where more complex movements 
are possible, as at the ball and socket joints, muscle substitution may limit the benefits 
of this form of muscle training. The sources for i^metric exercises are bountiful 
although unnecessary with an elementary knowledge of muscle action. The majority 
of isometric systems popular today are based on the manual methods of muscle 
testing developed long ago by physical therapists ^d orthopedic surgeons. For this 
reason, I would refer you to the W9rk of Williams ei ah and Kendall and Kendall for 
more specific procedures. \ ' - 

Isotonic traimng utilize exercises in whicH'.both muscle, tension and external 
movements are employed. Dependent upon the form of its application, it may serve 
any of the varied* needs of muscle training. DeLorme has indicated success on the 
• principle of high resistance with low repetitions for the 4evelopment of strength, 
. low resistance and high repetitions for diQ development of endurance. The practical 
experience of weight lifters indicates progressive resistance for strength after ten 
repetitions of a given exercise can be compjeted. Berger has found maximum 
strength gains occur when the subject trains three times a week using three sets of 6 
RM (repetitions maximum)— the jnaximum weight that can be lifted through a range 
six times consecutively, rihe findings of Cureton have led him to conclude that the ^ 
quality of muscular endurance is best obtained by continuous rhythmical exercise of 
low resistance systematically increased by repetition. The evidence would seem to 
support DeLorme s applications of isotonic training for strength and endurance. 

Basing his judgment on the measurement of athletes, J^eig^hton has concluded that 
flexibility patterns exist &r individual sports. To an extent, normal sldll practice 
should be sufficient to develop the flexibility requirements, but uiider other circum- 
stances this .can be an erroneous assumption. Informal flexibility measurements on 
my kinesiology students have revealed many instances in which flexibility has been 
lost The explanation for this has frecyiently been traced to earlier habit patterns, 
, as carrying a milk pail, or to previous athletic injury. In the latter <5ase, the effects 
'of the injmy outlasted the painj and in both cases^ihletic performance was unknow- 
ingly handicapped. ^ ^ * 

D^Vries has TOggested the foUowiug classification for stretching exercises : ^ 
Static sttetching: The method involving a held position with no movement slow or 
fast, in which TK)dy segments to be stretched are locked into pflsitibh^of greatest 
possible lengtL 

BaUistic stretching: ^he method involving quick movements, characterized by 
quick jerks and puUs upon the body segments to be stretched. 

Longitudinal studi'^ do not seem to favor one form of stretching exercise over the 
V other for the obtainment of flexibility. The natural tendency for muscle *to contract 
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when stretched however, may predispose the muscle to injury if the momentum of 
. the ballistic stretch is excessive. 

«ln^°^'"';Q«n"»\^ preferable to isometric exercise in the development of muscle 
sfaU. In 1960, Mohr reviewed over 400 research studies in psychology and physical 
education and concluded that the acquisition of skill best accrued from specific prac- 
tice of the particular muscular movement. The relenUess *i^peat of isolated move- 
rh'!rlr°''f ^^l. I inhibition of undesired neural impulses and the facilitation or 
enhSnceipent of the flow of those that are agreeable to the task. In this sense, learning 
the piano IS identical to learning the lineman's pull in football; and it is onlv as we 
become involved in extraneous matters that we fail to benefit by the milsician's 
example of practice. 

n,J„°? ^"""^"^ "^-f ".effort to consolidate some thoughts, the following recom- 
mendations are considered important to the topic of muscle training : 

1. Although a selective group, athletes must be trained as individuals. ^Acceptance 
of this principle requires individualized programs of training and careful ol«erva- 
tion of the manner in which each competitor responds to the application of overload. 
. A Muscle traming starts with analysis which presumes ans*ers to several" basic 
questions. Does the sport require specific trainable qualities of muscle in great 
demandT Can the requirements of the muscular system be consolidated in training, 
and, if so, in what manner? ° 

3. Although agreement is not universal, it is generally'accepted that isometric exer- ' 
cise IS most efficieijt for the development of strength and isotonic exercise, in its - 
vanous forms, most beneficial in the developmerft of endurance, skiU, and flexibility 
WhUe isotonic systems are valuable for their Various applications,' the specificity of 
isometnc training is useful in athletic injury rehabilitation. 

AJ^^.Z '^""'.P^ons and more attentioH-*ieed be given to the muscular flexibility 
ot the athlete Simple measures using the goniometer or other devices need to be 
taken, especially after athletic injury. The physical therapists' technique, which com- 
pares prefrered and opposite limbs, provides an adequate standard. Ferguson has 
also suggested suppling exercise following isometpc traijiing, as exercise against a 
iixed resistance can lead to functional shortening of the muscle 

5. CoMideration needs to be givien to the role of fatigue .in muscle training. Again, 
people are different, and generalizations are limited; but it,is possible that tiiere is a 
physiological upper hmit after which biological decadence fcurs in the qualities we 
attempt to improve by muscle training. This is most likely to be true of endurance 
training where best results must be Obtained after a long and gradual build-up. 

10 this I would add encourageihent to utilize available sources and information on 
muscle training. Many universities now maintain well-equipped and well-staffed lab- 
oratories in pursmt of thp topic I have discussed. As higher education is calling for 
mterdepartraental and interdisciplinary coopcratioh, the common denominator of 
sports and the sportsman could provide mutual benefit for athletic programs and 
physical education research, 



New Evidence of Cardiovascular 
Endurance Training 



Fred W. Kasch 

San Diego State College 



Athletic achievements at new levels have been occurring with reg^Iarif>. Endurance 
, events have come in for their share of new sports records. The 4-minute mile is 
history, as are many new swimming and other records. The 1936 Olympic men*s swim- 
ming records are now broken by the women. Greater development of cardiovascular 
endurance and better training methods are lately responsible for these achievements. 
It is relatively easy to note that the physiological threshold of man is much greater 
than the psychological, and that the limits of the former have not been reached to 
date. Interval training and overload have been used by such great distance running 
beaches as (Gerschler, Lillard, Bowerman, and Stamfl. Cnreton, Counsilman, and 
others, have used similar methods with swimmers. JEowever, very few documented 
studies have followed athletes through a training Reason except some by Astrand^ 
(1964). This type of research would appear to be profitable in light of present 
^ knowledge and methodology. ^ 

Cardiovascular endurance may be defined as the ability of the body's circulation tW. 
maintain a metabolic equilibrium over a period of sustained physical efitort. This 
includes the transport of energy, oxygen, carbon dioxide, and other metabolites. 
Srouha (1960) and Christensen (1953) define heavy work as 2.5L of 02«per minute 
This standard may need to be revised. Assuming an average man's weight to be 70 kg 
this would be about 36 ml/ rain/ kg, or approxiraately 45 percent of raaximura values 
for elite athletes and 65 percent of maximum -values for trained' personnel. 

The measurement of cardiovascular endurance or total circulation is usually 
accomplished by estimates of the cardiac output of the ventricles. This is not a par- 
ticularly easy procedure, and therefore maximum O2 intake is substituted. The latter 
can be performed routinely. It is the most reproducible fi^d critical me^isurement 
presently available. The Astrands (1952 and 1960) have developed the most extensive 
material on both sexes using this prijt^jpre. Robinson (1938), Taylor (1955), Dawson 
(1945), Metheay (1942), Dill (1942), Hollman and Knipping (1961), and Cassels 
* , (1962) have all contributed standards performance, Astrand (1955) has recorded 
an O2 intake of 5.88 L/min or 81.7 ml/;tiin/kg in a cross-country skier. In this case 
the perf orpier was stressed by skiing^ Usually stress is applied in the laboratory 'by 
means of a treadmill, bicycle, or st^jiping bench for 2 to 8 minutes. The expired air 
is collected, analyzed, and calculated for the O2 consumed. The assumption being that 
the amount of work performed is equal to the oxygen consumed and/'or the cardiac 
output. Coaches wanting to know the cardiovascular fitness or endurance of their 
athletes may obtain it by measuring the maximum O2 intake. The cardiovascular func- 
tion can easily be pin-pointed. In this manner t^e coach will know how much to 
stress the at^ete and how to regulate the training prograi][i. 

Astipand (1952) has shown that the Og intake is almost Constant from age 7 to 33 in 
the mtle when equallziog for body size by using kilograms of weight. Females perform 
at approximately 80 perpent of men at age 14-29, j^ut after 60 years the women 
surpass the men (1960)1 Swimming gives a nfaximum VO2 of about 85 percent of 
gravitational stress (1961). Loss of circulatory function occurs primarily because of 
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lack of use of the heart and circulation! except at old age wlieu it diminishes 
rapidly. j 

The development of somewhat empirical training methods has been very successful 
in view of athletic results. The vse of interval training has proved to be of great^ 
benefit for all ages, both sexes, and both pathological and non*pathological subject!^ 
The O2 consumption of^w heart mUScle is only slightly increased by vigorous exercitfe 
according to Brouha (S|pO). Some of the changes outside of the heart which ocou^ 
with training include vagus tone (Raab 1960) and peripheral vasodilation (Kar*vo/e/ 
1959). A decreased O2" requirement of the myocardium (Mellerowicz 1961) hi^.'al^ 
been shown. The latter is of particular importance in dispelling the old <ionc^t^ of 
injury to the heart by vigorous exercise. On the contrary, rhythmic exercise ama the 
heart muscle to be more efficient in its O2 utilization and to build caj^iac/ rj^^rvj?.. 
The latter is usually lost by lack of physical activity and thus liiake^^.thfr-hMrt more 
vulnerable to failure. . ^ ■ - ' .A 

Probably the best developer of cardipvasdilar function is running. Hpwev^r^ 
cycling, mountain climbing, 8wimraing,'^rowing and cross-country skiing ar^ a^ 
eicellent developers. Many runners follow ^Gigrschler's chart for. outlining their ^train- 
ing schedule. Cureton (1961) has named several principles in endurance deydbp- 
ment: (1) the subject gradually adapts to stress; (2) enduranc is speciflci; (3) 
Optimum pace is essential for resulting Changes and particularly capillarization; 
(4) vitamin deficiency yay occur; (5) additional sleep is requifed;\ (6) overeating 
shoiild be avoided; and (7) competition and motivation are necessary. Karvonen 
(I957) found that a heart rate of 150 per minute is required to increase the cardio- 
vascular endurance over a 30 -minute interval during a period of traiijmg. 
!^oon (1963) compared speed and overdistance training in high school runners and 
found a slight advantage to the latter. E:asch (1952) observed the B.Q. (respira^^ 
quotient) of a marathon runner at 12 miles to be 0.70. After two minut^ it rose 
to 0.78 when a glucose solution was administjered by mouth. Thus it ^oulcl^ appear 
that the^ 26- mile marathoner should receive energy during .'the race in ^rdor tq main- 
tain optimum pace. i ^ ^ 

Erroneously many coaches and athletes assume that moit sports^evelop'caraiovas- 
cular fitness. Cureton (1963) and Kasch (19 g4) h are^fWdthat the O2 intake of 
sportsmen was average when compared f or^ age, sex, and body weight and that it 
c^ld be increased with endurance training. Cardiovascular training, in additipn to 
t \ ^^^V^S in the possible prey ent ion of coronary heart disease, can also help the non- 
^eudurance athlete. For example, the pole vaulter needs his best performance near 
^ the end of the competition,^ when the crossbar is at the higher levels. By endurance 
' . training he can minimize fatigue and thus give his best effort when it counts the most 
"rather than fail because of partial' exhaustion. Most basketball games are decided dur? 
ing the last five minutes of play. Here again additional endurance permits the 
player to perform at full capacity rather than permit exhaustion to hinder his 
|^kill. The football player needs only a split second advantage over his opponent to 
piroduce the winning play or catch a pass by beating a yreary defensive man. It has 
been said that injury is more likely at times of fatigue. Endurance training can 
help prevent player injuries as well as ^nhance'^'perf ormaoce. 

Degenerative diseases have beeu ij&creasing in the United States for the pa:5t, 60 
years. Heart and lung diseases leaa the list. Coronary heart disease kills about 
524,000 annually in the U.S. entries with the greatest incomes and luxury are 
affected the rj^t. Civilization is Id^in&njif ^Brunner (1964) has shown that 2.7 to 4 
more deaths oclur among &e^entdrf^af^^» as compared to those actively tilling the 
soil. Morris (1953) foun^^^i^iulajj^ ateing active and less active Englishmen. 
Balke (^1) states .that endiiiij^ i^g^^ aids in metabolizing lipids and thus may 
inhibit ilh^kclerbsis. AthleJ^s^longefity is equivalent to non-athletes (Dublin, 
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1032, and Moutoye, 1957). Jokl (1964)/ found that Olympic athletes 10 years out of 
trainbg are as prone to circulatory degeneration as sedentary persons. R^dahl (1961) 
found the O2 intake and thus the circulatory functions to^be greater in Swedes than 
Philadelphians. Kasch (1964) has shown that trained middle>aged Americans are at 
least equal to the Swedes and Germans in work capacity. ,Hollman and Knipping 
(1961) placed the critical point of fcirculatory efi&ciency at 1.4 to 1.6 1 of O2 per 
minute. This does not allow for differences in body size. Today a grAt need exists 
for developing cardiac reserve and/preevnting coronary heart disease. Endurance 
. training is a great part of the answer to the problem, but unfortunately the motiva- 
tion of the population is nil. HowT can Americans be stimulated t6 action T Can 
sports helpT Yes I The development of cardiovascular endurance and the knowledge 
of its importance can be instilled into all athletes. A new philosophy of sport must be 
bop. From here must develop a Mole new philosophy of recreation (Martin, 1958) 
for all Americans. Vigorous endurance exercise must be adapted as a way of life. 
This does not preclude the social and other attributes of sports. 

Cardiovascular fitness or funotion contributes to mankind in the following ways : 
(1) it improves the performantfe of most athletes; (2) it aids in the prevention of 
athletic bjuriesj (3) it improtes the cardiovascular ^system for longer, more active 
lives; (4) it helps in the prevention of coronary heart disease. 

To fuUy gain these advantages two changes appear necessary: (1) the introduction 
of a new philosophy of sjprt; (2) the development of^ a*^ new philosophy of 
recreation. - ' ;• 
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HISTORY OF SPORT 



The Cultural Approach to Writing 

Sports History' 

Guy M. Lewis 

Prince Georges Cotiniy School System, Maryland . 

Before examining the major concern of this paper, it seems appropriate to deal 
briefly with the criticism most often utilized in efforts to minimize the value of his- 
torical research. There are those who indulge in the delusion that a purely scientific 
orientation is the only evidence of intellectual sophistication. They, with their well- 
ordered mental make>up, are skeptical of anything devoid of -statistical analysis. 
How, these critics question, can historians derive valid conclubions without making 
quantitative evaluations T Many historians have voiced satisfactory answers, ^ut 
David M. Potter's succinct defense exists as one of the better statements. Ho TOOte:^^ 

. . . history has dared to seek the answers to questions which other discipline/ would 
have declined for the lack of an adequate method. History has never held itself aloof from 
life or guarded its own purity by confining itself to topics for which it possessed ft fully 
tested methodological, and conceptual apparatus of attack. It has never permitted the 
tyranny of method to dictate the subjects which it would investiagte and ha;3 never shifted 
its attention from men to mice because of the seductive fact that mice lend themselves to 
precise investigation more readily than do men. 

" While historians are willing to recognize the need for improved techniques and a 
refined philosophic viewpoint, they refuse to accept the proposal that existing inade- 
quacies make all research efforts valueless. Instead of surrendering to the opinion of 
the united minority, they have continued to pursue the study of history while search- 
ing for a better methodological and conceptual apparatus of attack. 

Progress in this area is slow, because it is difiicult to unite the body of scholars on . 
a set of standards. The most important change came after the appearance of Fred- 
erick J. Tumer,'s "The Significance of the Frontier in American History," in 1893. 
Nineteenth century historians had restricted their efforts to narrowly conceived, 
totally factual, unanalytical studies of great men, political and military, and great 
events, political and military. After Turner's dramatic departure from the traditional 
pattern received widespread acceptance, historians took a more active interest in 
analyzing social and economic events. While Turner-inspired studies have contrib- 
uted' much to our understanding of the past, there remains a need to re-examine 
history from another point of view. 

Two historians, Frederick L. Paxson and Ralph H. Gabriel, used Turner's thesis 
to explain the rise of sport. Americans, they concluded, turned to organized games 
when Eastern urbanization eliminated the traditional pursuits of an out-of-door 
people. Spectator sports became popular because there was not sufficient space for 
participant activities. While the Paxson-Gabriel thesis has merit, it^does not explain 
why participants and spectators in such rural states as North Carolina, Oklahoma, and 
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lif pnor to the ceatui^'s turn, exhihited &o much euthosiasm for eompeU- 
tive games. - * 

Students at OUahomas territorial uiuverBit; prepared a football fidd on a\^te 
with the fewest number of buffalo wallcrwi. A single strand of wire around the 
served as a restraining barrier for spectators. In tills caie, neither participants 
nor spectators were forced to accept cooipeLtive sport as a substitute for traditional 
leistire-time activities. It is also evident tha^ residents of the B and £ Ranch in 
Billings, Montana Temtorv, were not restricted because of space oansiderations in 
their choice of leisure-time activities. Yet, wheil fi;ontier photographer Franl: Ja^ 
Haynes visited the ranch in 1SS5, he found a carefully marked tennis court within a 
few feet of the front of the house. Members of the household, one with racket in hand, 
proudly posed behind tk^Tcourt for Haynes to record the sceae. It should be remem* 
berad that lawn tennis did not reach the United States until 1874. 

Sport was more than a substitute for such traditional pursuits as hunting and 
fishing. Therefore the canse-and -effect approach (space limitations causing adoption 
of competitive games; does not penult historians to satisfactorily deal with the sub- 
ject While broad generalizations are a serious danger, the historian does need to 
discover a unifying factor, "what is distinctive m the circumstances, the condi- 
tions, and the experience of the aggregation in question." 

Workers in the relatively new field of American studies are actively engaged in 
this search for a unifying factor. IJhe field is an interdisciplinary ar^ in which 
individuals combine the stud^ of history, political science, literature, and sociology 
. in their search for meaning in the experiences of Americans. To the American studies 
person a history of events 'Vould be devoid of intellectual challenge if it were merely 
a Lteral recordhig of Any events that chanced to occur within American territorial 
limits.** They are vitafiy interested in **why a special segment of events befell a 
particular aggtegation pf people" but arc less enthusiastic about events which might 
have happened to anyone. In both method and concept, students of "kmencan 
studies ar^ dedicated to the cultural approach to history. / 

There is no doubt about the importance of cultural studies in sports history . a 
number of outstanding authorities ha\e underscored the need for interpretive works 
in the area. 

Harvey Wish, after renewing the available materials on sport, said, "Most of the 
books on sport are merely catalogues of events or exclusively descriptive.*' Dixon 
5cter observed that many explanations for the nse of sports '^have been felt or 
hinted before, but their Synthesis has, never been nfade." In the section devoted to 
sports m an important contemporary, study, the author's introductory remark was. 
**0n American sports theri are r^ettably few available sources." The Library of 
Congress research staff reported the existence of an ample supply of guides, 
handbooks, encyclopedias, and annuals, but, they wrote, the works **do little to indi* 
cate any significance in the game for .the American experience.** Vance Packard 
wanted to do a chapter on sports in The Status Seekep, but he could not find complete 
or reliable studies. "Broadly speaking," he said, "tiere is almost nothing on sport 
in the whole branch of letters." 

These writers and other American studies scholars view the role of the historian as 
one of creating accounts of the "dynamic, external forces operating upon men 
and of the reactions and responses of'men to these forces.** For such accounts, "it is 
necessary to take an finalytical view IJoth of the dynamic factors whiCh have operated 

individual men or individual societies — upon 
mpact** Cultural historians, then, attempt to 
o both sides of the equation. They choose not 
to discuss the influence of economic d'tenninism without giving full consideration to 
the human factor. 



and of the huma^ receptors — either 
which these factors have had their 
apply the same analytical standards 
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Basic to all cultural kistoo is the Identificatlun of the characteristics that have 
distingTiished Americans. This necessitates the reduction of motivation to its lowest 
common denominator. For the answer to this Important quesUon, Amencan studies 
scholars have tamed to the researches of behavioral scientists. The consensus is that 
the desire for success has always motivated Americans. Success, according to 
American standard^ ^^is measured not by what one possesses In wealth or position but 
by what one has gained, it is not attainment of a flied goal but advancement to a 
higher leveL** In their struggle for continuous advancement, Americans have ener- 
getically engaged in competitive situations. Therefore, U can be concluded *'that the 
American character is in a large measure a group of responses to an unusually 
competitive situation.*' These guideposts, the desire for success as the primary value 
and behavior as the result of responses to competitive situations, provide cultural 
historians with a basis for investigating and evaluating the experiences of Ajuencans. 

Among the behavioral scientists who have contributed much to the study 5f existing 
values and behavior determinants are, Karen Homey, a student of psychoanalysis, 
Margaret Mead, a cultural anthropclogi^jt, and David Riesman, a social psychologist 
Their studies suggest several reseiuxh possibilities for sports historians. 

Competition, Homey decided, "means rivalry, and rivalry cames with it hostile ten- 
sion between rivals. IJ^tile tension produces fear of failure. These fears weaken the 
self-esteem of the individual, and weakened self-esteem leads to an excessive craving 
for love." Literature, in the form of the novel, often provides the American 
studies person with valuable insights. In evaluating Homey *s conclusion, sports 
historians can employ at least two autobiographical works . F. Scott Fitzgerald's 
This SkU of Paradise add Thomas Wolfe's Look Homtward, Angel. Amory, Fitz* 
gerald*8 hero, feared bod4 contact, but an even greater fear was the chance that he 
would not gain peer recognution unless he became a candidate for the team. On j the 
field, "He played football |n tensely, alternating a reckless brilliancy with a tend^cy 
to keep himself as safe frbm hazard as decency would permit.*' A welcomed injury 
permitted Amory to retire xrom the game without the threat of a reduction in social 
position, Wolfe's Eugene wanted to enjoy the pubLc recognition accorded athletic 
heroes, but, in Eugene's words, '"he was in no way able to submit himself to disci- 
pline, the hard labor, the acceptance of defeat and failure that make a good athlete 
. . . And after that he wanted to be loved. Victory and love." 

Both Mead and Rie^Hian used the immigrant break with tradition to explain national 
character. First- and second-generation Ajnericans, they found, Lave either clung to 
their hereditary culture or have experienced guilt in abandoning it, while third- 
generation youngsters have embraced the traditions of the new environment. Ries- 
man employed the changes in ethmc composition of the All America Football Teams 
to support his conclusiom His brief analysis of the All America rosters is only one 
example of the opportunities available to sports historians to test a thesis. For ex- 
ample a history of the Turner movement in America would certamfy reveal a conflict 
between American and transplanted Qerman traditions. 

The purpose of the behavioral scientists was "to arrive at an objective measure of 
the traits that exist, rather than to explain the origin of such traits." To discover 
when and under what circumstances these traits become a part of the American 
character is the tasjt^ historians. In at least two Instances, the ongin of one concept 
of success can be reduced to rather brief chronological periods. 

America's first lycorded intercollegiate contest was a boat race between crews 
from harvard anyYale in 1852, No intensive training preceded the event, in fact, 
participants con&wered the entire affair a "jolly larL" Following the race, crew 
ascmbcTS- didjiot^press feelings of elation or remorse. They regarded participation 
in the contest V~r« Warding end. Boweifii:*_a__fewyears later victory was the only 
satisfactory outcom ~~ 
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Several parallel develop men U took pl/u» darifig tie eariy years of int^rcoll^iate 
footbalL Expression* of good will followed the contests played between 1869 and 
1375. Players were convinced that the real value in friendly rivalry waa tne oppor- 
tunity to display gentlemanly conduct After 1875, wpming became the primary con- 
cern of contestants, and everything else was eventually relegated to a position of 
secondary importance to this single value standard. ' ^ 

Available evidence seems to indicate that participant attitudes toward two different 
competitive sports changed radically during a brief span of years. The only plausible 
explanation is that social pressures precipitated a realignment of values. If sports 
historians can isolate the factors responsible for the change, they will immeasurably 
aid efforts to understand our past. 

Differences between the triaditional and the cultural approaches to sports history 
may best be shown through the employment of an example in the form of an 
imaginary research problem. A historian interested in intercollegiate football may 
choose .to do a factual narrative. Te reach his goal, he can, from the records, recon- 
dtmct such past events as excitin|: games, exploits of coaches and players, or the 
evolution of equipment and rule^TMe may complete a successful study without con* 
sidering the role of external f orc«^ or ihuman factors. 

If the historian decides he cannot adequately deal with intercoll^^te football 
without giving attention to higher education, he has j^eeognlzed the importance of 
external forces. Football's relationship to education, during the early years, 
may properly be pictured as an appendage to the institution. 

As time passed, the nature of the relationship underwent changes. In order to 
treat the subject completely, the researcher must be aware of all shifts in conditions 
that took place within the chronological limits of his study. The relationship of 
football to education in 1917 was not identical to the one that existed in 1869. Of 
course the most difficult task confronting all writers is to adopt the period rather than 
the contemporary frame of reference. 

The writer's recognition of changes in condition will no doubt suggest to him tlic 
existence of several external forces. Consideration of these forces involves another 
concept of history. An allegiance to this concept makes the writer an inteipreter of 
the past. In this role, the historian identifies and evaluates the forces responsible for 
the condition of his subject The essential postulate of the concept is that man, and 
therefore events, was a victim of his environment. That is, such determinants as 
economics, geography, climate, or technology were so great that man could only he 
a responder to the pressures. ^ 

Our mythical writers investigation of all relative factors will result in the accumu- 
lation of a vast amount of data. At this point, he should make a decision about 
the facts before him. As did Turner in 1893, he must distinguish between pertinent 
and extraneous materials. The writer's philosophy of history determines his course. 
According to his view of the past, he will decide on a unifying factor. This decision 
will give his study direction and provide him with a thesis. "Without a unifying fac- 
tor, the study will consist of interesting facts presented in. a hit-and-miss fashion. 
Intelligent readers, at times, may be able to find meaning in the presented events, 
but more than likely the author will only succeed in re-creating the confusion that 
exists in his own mind. On the other hand, if the writer assumes a position on the 
relative importance of the forces and from this adopts a thesis, he shall have taken an 
important first step toward the creation of a meaningful history. 

The introduction of the characteristic that distinguishes from all others the cultural 
approach to history is the final step in this evolution of historical concept In addi^ 
tion to the previously discussed external forces, cultural historians take into consid- 
eration the human factor. While proponents of external factors view man as a 
Victim of cunditiun, cultural historians contend that man exercised snmp freedom of 
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will. Man was not caugbjl in a web of circuat&taxice that stifled desire and made 
him an inert being capa^Ae only of responding to stimuli within prescnbexi limits. 
.Man, in a large measure, created hia own environment. He establi^ed values and 
therefore must be held responsible for the existence of many external forces. In other 
words, man, at the satne time, was both a creator and responder. If the purpose of the 
historian is to discovW all that is significant m the story of intercollegiate football 
for the American experience, he niust not neglect the stud> of external forces ur 
human factors — man as an individual or as a collective identity. Again, due to the 
vast amount of existing fact, the cultural historian needs to discover a unif>ing 
element For assistance, maii> writer* have relied upon tht- works of behavioral 
scientists. 

Sports were and are suih an ui^portaut part of the Aiiieneaa ^rperien<.e that their 
past neglect as suitable subject Uiatter cannot continue. Hii>torie5> wntten from a cul- 
tural point of view offer authors an excellent opportunity to serve our j)rofessiun 
and the field of general knowledge. Sports are so unlimited m opportunity for analy- 
sis that it is not unrealistic to envisiun a day when scholars will eagerh search works 
on the subject for information essential tc> an understandmg of the past. Sports 
histories from a cultural point of view will be Vntten , tl?e only question left for us to 
consider is whether or not physical educators should assume the task. 



Historical Research and the Formative 
^ Years of the Modern Olympic Movement' 

• John Lucas 

Pejinsiyhania State University 

The modem Olympic Gaiues are ainuug the fastest-growing and inosi important 
social phenonena of our time. The critical years in their evolution, the period 18S3- 
1S96, has been httle studied. / 

France had been humiliated and nearly ruined by the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870-1871. The next quarter-century of peace gave the French Third Republic and 
most of Europe an opportunity to recover and grow enormuusly in material wealth. 
The industrial revolution, with its new leisure , the supreuiC optimism of the new 
science, anticipating unlimited progress, a new militarism and a newer imperialism, 
emphasizing physical vigor, and a revival of humanisiii and humanitarianism in the 
guise of vast social reform precipitated a resurgence of physical education a|id ath- 
letics. The Qlyxripic Games were a unique manifestation of this unrest and social 
transformation. 

The most important man in the re-creation of the Olympic Games, Pierre de 
Coubertm, viewed himself as an educator whose life purpose was to accelerate and 
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elevate ph^ical edacatioD and athletics, Erst in Lis D&tlve France and eventually 
thnragfaont the world. His lifelong devotion to the Hellenic trinity of body, mind^ 
and spirit, couple^ with a compelling faith In the character^ building qualities of Eng- 
lish sports education in Dr. Thomas Arnold s Rogby School, formed the .rationale for 
his dream of tmiversal amateur athletics. The gmding principle of the Olympic move- 
ment, called Olympism, was viewed bj its creator as a pervasive religion, a cult of 
beauty and an instrument for world peace. 

Coubertin wrote twenty -six books and thousands of pages of periodical articles, 
pamphlets, monographs, and speeches between 1886 and 1936. Essentially, his phi- 
losophy and that of the Olympic movement were sjrnonj ixious and combined the 
wholeness of the Greek spirit of antiquity with the extreiiie nineteeiith century raor- 
alism joi Thomas Arnold. Coubertin's energies culminated in the successful renais- 
sance of an idea long dormant, th^ first Olympiad of the modem era and the Athens 
Games-of 1896. 

^The y6ars 1883 to 1896, the peiod of Olympic germination, represent a s^ment of 
,;^istory encompassing the greates material gam and social progress In modem West- 
civi^zat^on. No other era of t^ie nineteenth century could have ^produced the 
.dlytipic Games* The peculiar forces at work in this period — educational reform, 
meclanization and new wealth, a revival of liberal democracy, systems of physical 
cultite, and social Darwinism — all contributed to Coubertin^s efforts. The singular 
dedication of the idealistic Frenchman and biS associates resulted in the international 
•^Olympic movement 

Xoming so vast as the international Olympic movement can be absolutely bad or 
absololtelj^ good. No aspect of the Olympic Games, favorable or unfavorable, e^pes 
the press, radio, and television. Much of it is accurate and objective. Hovyever, the 
essence of news is strife and conflict. Facts and historical origins are often lost. The 
modem Olympic Games cannot be fully understood unless a description of the period 
of their cfcation is accurately and (as much as historically possible] fully re-created. 

International competitive sport in the second half of the twentieth century has 
clearly become an issue of such prominence that 98 nations were represented at the 
1964 Tokyo Olympic Games. There are more member nations of the Olympic organi- 
sation than amy other international bod> excepting the United Nations. According to 
Carl Diem, /"Today, religion apart^ world sport represents the most comprehensive 
organization in social spheres." ' 

Prior, toy 1890 there was little international sport of any consequence. Much of the 
program /ti international competition that exists toda^ has developed as a result of a 
sweeping revival of interest in sports and physical education on the European 
continei^t. * 

Today, on the international scene, there are those who would have the Games 
abobahed as unfruitful and ultra-nationalistic. There are others who see only great 
v^aiue in the Games and who bristle wi6i resentmenjt when any of their always ^'pure 
and tioble** remarks defending Olympic action are questioned. The advocates of both 
sides can do only irreparable damage if facts are not uncovered, motives and actions 
scrutinized, conclusions reached, recommendations made, and lastly, action taken. 
Only impmdent action will result without an accurate understanding of the forma- 
tive years of the Olympic movement. History can, to a degree, reinstate the past and 
render it intelligible. It is capable of rigorously separating fact from fiction. 

An almost mtolerable chauvinism exists, among nations regarding participation in 
and '^winning'* the Olympic Games. Despite this exaggerated nationalism, the Games 
have grown enormously in size and importance. Controversial incidents, abuses of 
the Olympic philosophical code, and perpetual criticisms of the Games have existed 
from their inception. On the other hand, thoughtful men from all walks of life Jiave 
continued vigorously to defend the Games and to find ample justification for 'their 
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«^^i*cnce and coniiniumce. Too few of tLcse remarks and .actions are the outcome 
of condnsions. rqiwshed after parcful historical study. Only through thla medium can 
the two factions' b^^n to come together. In truth,, as Jaoques Barzun s^a, "the 
study of history ^nds to m^ke men tolerant." ' ^ \ 



Values and Techniques of Biographical 

Research in Recreation' 

Allen V. Sapora 

^ Universiiy of Illinois 

l^odern biography b a faithful and unprejudiced study of the life of a person. 
Mifllett points out that the biographer should "gather materials diligently but always 
selectively, and write with judgement and understanding. He should choose an im- 
portant subject, avoid preconceived ideas, and seek to penetrate the man behind the 
mask. He should not mistake chance for design, bend facts to theory, pr seek popular 
applause Simplicty not embe llishm ent should mark the style, and the writer should 
seek a happy mixture of life' and times.' " 

Krst, then, biography is a branch of literature, that is to say, an art. Those biog- 
raphies that succeed are the works that people read and continue to read and, as Mul- 
lett pobts out, are those that are enjoyable, instructive, possess the interest of fiction, 
the accuracy of history, and the insight of poetry. Second, in the realm of biography 
there is that type of work that is not as much a creation as it is a chronicle *or k 
scientific analysis of data by a scholar who discovers primary source materials. Al- 
though this style does not approach the literary style of biography as an art, it 
nevertheless* is a recognized approach and is the core of this discussion regarding 
biography as a research tool b recreation. 

Finally, Merrill pobts l>Ut that biography ^ a compound made up chiefly of his- 
torical and literary elements, and ^ such is directly related to history. Biography, 
however, has evolved definite principles of its own. It is governed by established 
techniques. It combbes the procedures of both science aAd art It is an entitv m 
itself.'^ ^ 

There is not the space nor is, it the purpose of this paper to trace the development 
of biography from Boswell's Life of Samuel Johnson to Lytton Stracheys exposing 
what he considered to be serious omissions of relevant facts from late nineteenth cen- 
tury biographies. The two primary questions under consideration are (1) What are 
some of the values of the biographical method as an approach in recreation research T 
and (2) What are some of the more significant factors to be considered in the use of 
ccrtam techniques of recreation research by the biographer! 

Before further consideration is given to the values of biography b research on the 
creative use of leisure, somethbg should be said about the general status of recreation 

^Bibliography may be obtained from author upon request. • 
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research. Traditional recreation survey analysis and appraisal methods have sufficed 
uniil now but no longer proride adequate iaiformation. Empirical analysis ii not 
sufficient to- meet the tremendous problems that have arisen with the rapid develop- 
ment of leisure activities m our population explosion. New methods of quantitative 
research are already evident. The ORRRC reports are a prime example; the writings 
of Mariqn Ctawson regarding the economic concepts of outdoor recreation are sig* 
nificant, quantitative analysis is being applied by recreators working in teams with 
the geographer, the landscape architect, the water^resource engineer, the urban 
planner, and other specialists to discover and test new recreation research techniques 
These approaches consist of population and >u:ea analysis, comparison of the leisure 
needs of homogenous groups, the use of sampling analysis, and other techniques ex- 
ploring approaches to estimaling recreation demand, c^st-beneftt ratios, analysis of 
leadership effectiveness, and other factors ,that have mi^nifled and revolutionized the 
problems related to parks and recreation — privaic,''comm^cal, or public 

Like quantitative research, historical' and philosophical research relating to leisure 
activities of people has been, aa yet, limited. There is no con^rehensivc, scholarly 
history of the recreation and park movement. Nor is there a history which relates the 
social, cultural, and economic impacts that leisure has had on o^ society. Rainwater's 
The Play Movement in the United States was a limited study and has been helpful 
But (Certain strictly chronicle-type accounts of the early play movement in this coun- 
try have been repeated over and over. There is a great need for a series of scholarly 
studies relating to the history, philosophy, and development of the play movement and 
the impact of leisure on modem society. ^ 

Some Values of Biography in Recreation Research % 

The values of biography as a research method, parallel th(^^of the traditional 
historical method. There are, however, distinct differences between what biography 
contributes and what might be gained through general historical analysis. The fol- 
lowing appear to me to be distinctive values of the biographical approach in recrea- 
tion research : * ^ « , . 

1. Biographical studies of individuals that have made significant contributions to 
the development of the field of parks and recreation provide the most complete data 
necessary to understanding the complexity of the*play movement^ and the analysis of 
problems related to leisure in modem society. 

The play movement, in all its aspects, private and public, grew through the de- 
velopment of parks, municipal recreation departments, public school systems, volun- 
tary agencies, and private and commercial opehitions. This cojnplexity is very evident 
today and is a major problem facing the movement Biographical studies, in analyz- 
ing the activities of individuals within various community groups, bring out relations 
not usually revealed in general historical analysis. Biographical data, penetrating 
deeper into specific relationships, provide the student of the play movement with an 
Intimate view of the movement not otherwise available because of the many-faceted 
origins of the movement 

2. Biography lends insight to the forces that shaped the play movement The public 
park and recreation profession, as well as other developments of the play movement, 
has evolved from impelling forces that appear evident but are difficult to concep- 
tualize. What were and what are these forces T For example, what has been the im- 

c i 

*rhe play movement here relfttcs to the locial moTcment, which includes all thote activ 
ities developed by people to satisfy their interests and ipecific needi dnring their leisure 
time. It it analogotis to the public ichool movement, the labor movement, the prohibition 
movement, and other social movements of the nineteenth century. 
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pact of the economic forc^— th.e labor movement, including the elimination of child 
labor; increase in productive capacity and now automation; unprecedented pros- 
perity; and growth of recreation as a commodity? One could ask the same question 
about the effects of the decrease in philanthropic giving and the increase in paternal- 
istic services by government at all levels, the population explosion, the changes in 
family life, and the effects of mass communication. 

Through biography, gome of the personal as well as impersonal forces, so difficult 
to identify in the play movement, may be identified by example and related. Such 
knowledge and understanding should lead to more effective professional contnbutions 
by the recreator. For example, Halsey^s study, The Development of Recreation in 
Metropolitan Chicago, includes an excellent historical analysis of the early public 
park and recreation developments in that city. In contrast, a biography of Y? K. 
Brown, a pioneer park and recreation leader of Chicago points out very clearly ,the 
political, social, finajQcial, and cultural forces that caused, in the nlfeiin, the establish- 
ment of parallel Chicago public park and recreation systems by 'the city, tjie park 
district, and the pubKc school system. It also discloses farces that must be dealt with 
if recommendations by Halsey \are to be carried out. These two studies incidently, 
are typical examplesjof how his^ricaf anal>-sis and biography can complement each 
other and how the contributions Vf each method of approach can })e readily ascer- 
tained. \ 

3 Biography also has a unique Contribution to make in disclosing the origin and 
implementation of new ideas and innovations in the play movement. , A profession 
lives and survives on the creative efforts of its leaders; ideas, at all levels of operation, 
usually originate with individuals, not groups of persons. Biography discloses the 
origin of these ideas and what factors ftonditioned ^heir origin and implementation. 
How did Joseph Lee, for exainpk, develop an understanding of the leisure-time 
needs of people, their value sj-stems, regarding leisure, and then originate ways of 
meeting these needs! How were his new Ideas accepted, which ones failed and why, 
what were some of the blind alleys he encountered, and what obstacles did he have to 
overcome to initiate newactivities and programs? Many new ideas and principles 
initiated by Lee (and p{her r>creation leaders of his time) are cleariy illustrated m 
the study of his life. He operated an experimental playground in Boston from 1900 
to 1907. During this period he originated new t>l>es of apjJaratus (e.g., the play- 
ground slide) ; the overall design of what is now known as the playground, an original 
American idea, and the concept of neighborhood, district, and regional services in 
parks and recreation areas, including standards fox; physical facilities. Similar bio- 
graphical studies would disclose the cllnmte of originality demonstrated by J. Frank 
Foster, George A. Parker, Jane Addams, Howard BrAucher, and other pioneers of the 
play movement. The examples brought out in ?)iographIes of these leaders could be a 
help and an inspiration to the present-day leader. \ 

4. Finally, in regard to values of biography, one ian say it contributes to some 
extent to developing prediction and control. Arthur Bchlesinger, Jr , in his article 
"The Historian as Artist,** points out the serious limitations of the Ube of historical 
data for prediction. Nevertheless, historical and biographical data substantiate the 
fact that prediction and control can be effectively basod upon past expcnence if 
appropriate account is taken of changing social conditions. Histoncal and bio- 
graphical material mterpreting the play movement are Invaluable ip^ pointing out th^ 
effect of the conditioning factors of leisure thrtmghJhfi_year8. Th6e data also aid m 
providing information necessary to the definition of problexris needing research and in 
providing the facts and knowledge needed to achieve more effective prediction and 
planning regarding the present and future leisure-^time Interests, habits, and attitudes 
of people. \ 

\ 
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Techniques of Biographical Research^ 'in Recreation 

The fundamental research techniques used in biography parallel those of general 
hislorical analysis. Rather than review these fundamental techniques and rules of 
searching evidencj, I will briefly review particular techniques unique Or most im- 
portant to biography. ^ 

Martha Smith, as late as 1941, pointed out emphatically that (1) critics agreed there • 
was a need to study the ^irt and science of biography, (2) there was no guide to bio-* 
graphical writing that was a complete, adequate statement of method j (3) there was 
no book published that was devoted primarily to the teaching of biography,^ and (4) 
the principles Involved in the technical development of biography are left largely to 
inference. In 1950, Bowen published a useful work in The Writing of Biography, 
and in 1957 Garrat^ and Merrill published independent works directiy related to the 
biographical method. Clifford and Mullett have, since 1969, published works illus- 
trating ^y example a variety of research techniques. These publications since* 1950 
.^ve, f OR the first time, outlined the techniques that have been most useful to bi- 
ographersA 

What art* the particular sources, then, most useful to the iiog^rapher as distinct 
from the historian? Oarraty points out that the following sources are prime targets 
of the biographer; (1) autobiographies, (2) journals and <iiaries, (3) letters, (4) 

Jiublished works, 'creative and otherwise, and (5) other personal remains — scrapbooks, 
oUections, photographs, and even clothing and personal effects. 

I "have chosen to discuss six areas of prime consideration involving procedures and 
techniques relating to the handling and analysis of primary source materials by the 
biographer: 

1. Of major importance is the selection of the individual to be studied. This 
parallels the definition of the problenf or the statement of a hypothesis in attacking 
any research problem\ ^ere must be clear reasohs for selecting the individual care- 
ful reading and analysis of related literature should precede the final selection. Read- 
ing bibliographies will hefp not*only in selection of a subject but provide broad under; 
standings of the biographical method. 

' 2. Serious attention should be given to the &tyle of writing to be followed. Two 
major literary forms may be followed, (a) the critical (subjective) form where the 
author remains always preSent^^^rartually standing by the reader telling him Vhat to 
think, and (b) the narrative {^jective) form in which the author tells the story in- 
volved and lets the reader make^is own judgements. 

The importance of skill and originality in writing cannot be overemphasized -in 
biographical work. As l6ng as the biographer stays with fact and the truth, he is 
^ree. The, biographer should artistically develop the vividness and dramatic effect 
that will achieve the ultimate — a style that impels readers to read the completed 
biography thoroughly and with pleasiir^e. 

3. Particular attention* should bs given to the organization and treatment of data. 
There should be applied an effective sj stem of cross tabulation organized to allow for 
progressive cross examination and internal criticism. Two ways this may be ac- 
complished are. (a) graphic and tablular forms, allowing for rapid summation and 
accurate examination of the related elements, and (b) co<^ing to facilitate general 
.organization of the data as well as to make effective use of. machine tabulation. Re- 
cent advances in quality control of data are explained by Haoul Naroll in his work, 
Data Quality Control. A Kew Research Technique. These -Techniques have potential 
for validation as well as the treatment, of biographickl data. [ 

4. The biog^pher*8 mission is more than transcription of evidence. As Schlesinger 
points out, the term evidence implies criteria of relevance. The historian*8 act is, first 
of all; an *ct of selection, selection is a form of interpretation. And bterpretation 
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implies a scale of priorities, an understanding or a sense that some things matter 
more than others. Experience and skill in the technique of evaluation and selection 
of relevant data isiOjT primary importance to the biographer. An interesting dis- 
nission of selection as well as transmission of evidence is given by Stephen Spender 
in his recent Saturday Rtciew articlp entitled "How Much Should a Biographer Tell?** 

5 Biographers are developing new research techniques for dealing with the prob- 
leih of personality, * * m * 

The use of content analysis is' being utilized to infer motivations, emotions, and < 
attitudes in speakers And writers. Garraty,, in coi^junction with several. psychologists, 
has studied the personality of historical figures through content analysis V>f their 
personal documents. This techni(]ue is^ one means of a^essing p^onality and *cai) 
serve as a scientific check on intuitive,' subjective judgmerfts. 

Murdook also suggests a way to brin^' order to masses of descriptive data h} 
classing together phenomena p'ossesbing common characteristics that spggest similar 
expl/inations and by differentiating such categories from others on the basis of unlike 
characteristics. * , ' * ; * 

6. Particular a^ttention should be given to.f^e* technique of interview,' a majpr ap- 
proach utilized by the, biogra^h6r. Visitation or residence in tlie* area of origin, 
practice in the skills involved in the inte'rviqw process, eftective means of coding ana 
recording, and the full utilization of modem tape recorders an(\ other nieciianical aidls*' 
should be considered. \ ^ * . . ' , ^ 

In sumftiaryf biography is an integral part of a well-balanced research program. 
It provides unique data not ordinarily available through other ♦methods of research,* 
particularly in .service-oriented professions such as social work, city planning, recre- 
ation, and^sorae areas' of education. Mullett warns,, however, that we* should not claim' 
.too mucji, compared to oth§r methods of research, biography has limited applicatipn. 
fle also points out that we are , obligated to pay attention to lesser individuals who 
made the genius of ^eat leaders possible — ev«n to the point of studying persons who 
misfired and by so doing pointed the right way. "If we (fonsider history tlie essence 
of innumei^able biographies, must make sure that we include the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water as well as the captains and kings." 

I^e recent developments it the field of parks and recreation and in area^ ot cbn- 
^ernSf ^l^ted to increased Jeisure and the use of leisure time have been dynamic and 
far-reaching^. Studies in economics, sociology, and in several of the* behavioral sci- 
ences rplay the urgent need for research* data that will be helpful for guidance and 
direction In a society that will be more leisure-centered than work-centered. This in- 
volves, two major approaches in recreation research. (1) developing quantitative re- 
search' t«Myiiques more amirately to assess status and to discover facts aboutThe 
interests, habits, and motivational patterns of people, and (2) conducting sound 
research in the historical and philosophical areas of ^knowledge to gain insights that 
will, once, we have adequate fdcts,^help us determine goals and objectivesj consistent 
with nppds in our rapidly changing society. It is unfortunate that recreatiin research 
needs have been relatively overlooked ^o longj yet we cannot deny that tlje need for 
profd^ing operational and managerial leaders in parks and recreatioi^ the first 
order of business. We now need tO^face the question of developing bdividuals who 
can, as they do in other disciplines, work cooperatively ip the three areas of concern . 
fl) prj^essional preparation for managerial and operational leadership, (2) prepara- 
tion for cQfisitltant and service leadership (bringing ^theory and effective practice 
directly to people), and (3) providing first-rate research workers who have interest 
and abilities in the various areas of researcfi needed in the field. • 

Finally, this has not been an attempt to include all (he valuer and various tech- 
niques 'related to biography. It has been generally recognized that as yet, no publication 
has accomplished this feat. I am convinced that historical and biographical research 
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c&u make a contribution to the knowledge in the field of parks and recreation in order 
that (1) a body of scientific information about the growth and development of the 
play movement be available for study and interpretation by professional leaders and 
teachers, and (2) this type of scientific information somehow ^become a part *of the 
education of not only professional students but ajl citizens who in the future will, more 
than ever before, need much broader and more effective education for leisure. 



Sports Historians 

/ ^ Marvin H. Eyler 

.rVnwersiiy of Maryland 

In the past three years the need and su^ested curriculA for educating s^ort his- 
torians have been identified by S. tJ. Staley alld A. C. ifoore at annual meetings of 
' the'NCJPEAM.. One of the two history of sport sections this year is being devoted to 
the general tl^eme of how to implement a program for educating sport historians. It 
is appropriate therefore to consider some of the factors invdlved in selecting and 
programing students, interested In history in general and in sports history in particular. 

^Ajssumptlons . ' 

1. Study and research potentials in dport and physical education are great, and at 
present such potentials are, for the most part, limited either purposely or in- 
advertently to only one approach, namely the physiological approach. 

2. Implicit in a sports history program is the assumption that a body of knowledge 
exists at least for each of the courses suggested by Staley in 1962 at San Francisco. 
(At present, such knowledge cither is not avidlable or is inadequately studied, 
synthesized, and published. Both Franklin Parker in January, 1964, at Dallas and 
Earle Ziegler in December,- 1964, at the Western Conference PhysicJd Education 
Meetings, have appropriately commented on our present inadequacies. 

I 3. After one has become a specialist in such a program, a place cotdd be made for 
^ him equally as well in the department of history as in the department of physical edu- 
cation. (This assumption of course implies acknowledgement and academic respect) 
An interesting side issue to tliis tenet is the question, ^Bow many departments are in 
a positipn to or would hire such a specialist?" This^ question does not necessarily 
"'Tlr^plX li*t a utilitarian tag must be applied to future sf)orts history programs. 
4. It is jmomatic that the selection of students is only operative when there is a 
going program kriown and recognized by the potential students. 



Some Characteristics of Implementing a Sports History Program 

There are perhaps three periods not necessarily distinct which can be identified or 
projected before a program in sports history is accepted by our colleagues and by 
historians in general. They are, fot want of more appropriate terminology: (1) 
the awakening period, (2) the fledgling period, and (3) the approbatory period. 
Presently, our profession i^pears^to have some of the characteristics of the fledgling 
aji<1 the awakening periods only, / ' J 
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L Characteristics of the awakening period: 

a. This is the period in which the physical education faculty must prepare the way 
for our graduate, studen^ by convincing faculty in other departments, particii^My 
history, to allow our students to take graduate seminars along with other history 
majors. 

b. It is further characterized by an emphasis on the part of professors in physical 
education to sell the gifted scholar, in physical education to graduate faculty m .other 
disciplines so that they, who are already overloaded in their own department, will 
consent to serve on exanuning and research committees. 

c. Another characteristic of this period can be found in the type of historical 
research produced. For the most part, it will be narrative history. Only a few good 
studies are available. Very few involve what both Teggart and Cohen have called 
causation. Little or no attention has been given to the identification and the study of 
"theories of why/' (Two such theories are Turner's "Frontier Theory," supported in 
part by Paxon and others, and Schiller's "Creative Imagination.") 

d. This is the period b which sports history is not universally recognized or ac- 
cepted as an important research area in departments of physical education, much 
less in departments of history. 

2. Characteristics of the fiedgling period: 

a. In this period, there is a developing body of knowledge in sports history supple- 
menting recognized historical texts covering the major periods presently studied in 
institutions of higher learning. There must be systematic attempts to supplement 
standard texts in recognized historical eras. We must continue the work already 
begun by such men as Butler, Forbes, Freeman, Gardiner, Robinson, and Woody, 
none of whom are physical educators. I know of no program designed to study the 
content of some 450 volumes of translations irt the Loeb Classical Series for- the 
impact that sports had on early ideas and life of the Mediterranean civilizations. 
What about the medieval period? There are no texts in sports similar to or supple- 
menting Bloch's Feudal Society, Dopsch's The Economic and Social Foundations 
of European Civilizations, Pircnce's Medieval Cities, or Ferguson's The Renaissance 
in Historical Thought. Early English sport literature abounds, but how many courses 
exist in departments of physical education whose aim is to study such literature? 
Who is qualified to teach a course such as sports in the Orient? What are the sources 
for such a course? Herbert Giles* muses are a start but are certainly not enough to 
support such jfc cotlrsc. 

b^ Further, in this period there is a slowly developing but gcnube desii-e oh the 
part of administrators of large physical education departments to initiate and support 
a prograip. in sports history. This means, among other things, hiring a minimal 
complcirfcnt of specialists to support such a program. (Clearly our present faculty 
arc not qualified.) 

c/^The slow acceptance of a graduate concentration in sports history by the ^ntral 
administration is J30ed. (In some universities the need will have to be documented 
b^ "numbers of students" before such a program can be fully implcme/ited.). 
j 3. Characteristics of the period of approbation : 

' a. This period can be identified by suflicicnt (recognized) source materials in the 
iorm of texts, monographs, etc., to support recommended undergraduate an4 par- 
ticularly graduate programs. ^ 

b. Another bdication of this period is that there- iT a minimum of four sports 
historians on each staff who are qualified to teach and sponsor research in a program 
similar to the one suggested Hy Staley at San Francisco. 

c. A further sign of this period is full recognition. The sports history specialist 
could be hired just as readily by the department, of history as by the department of 
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physicaj education. The only Consideration would be the administrative ^tructure of 
the institution. / . \ V 

d. Another feature of this foeriod is tlie quality and quantity of rteearch. Ti;^ re- 
searchSa of sufficient quality knd quantity as to be read as a commonplace 6ccutrence 
in sections of the aimual convention of the American Historical Association as well 
as from a pomaai^t HistQ^ of Sport Section at the convention of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

e. Lastly, a large number of students will select a graduate school because of the 
strength *of this specialty-r-strength of the faculty, breadth and depth of the curricu- 
luh), and the availability M supporting library materials. 

\ / 
Factors in Selecting Students and Programs 

Do we really select students? Or is it that wc counsel those who have already 
shown some interest in history. We certainly give students programs at the graduate 
level, but, at present, we do not "select*' in the traditional sense of the word. In fact, 
until such a time as we have a recognized cun'iculum in sports history, an appropri; 
ately educated faculty, and a large number of students desiring to major in such aii 
we will not select the student. The student will select us. How then <5an we 
students? Wc will have to continue to make the initial contact and then 
influence the gifted student into this field. Once such a student is identified, then 
progr^ing c^ follow. Programing at the undergraduate level is normally for 
breadthJmd a^ the graduate level for depth. This depth should be focused on at least 
two of theWe^s of specialization recommended by Staley. 

Students Ve not going to be interested if there is a mediocre offering supt)orted by 
an equally ^^cre staff member who has littie or no knowledge of or interest in 
sports histpry* Further, it will be most difficult to interest students in sports history if 
the trend in hiring top faculty members continues to focus unduly ^on exercise 
physiology at the expense of other equally important areas. Some possible reasons 
for this limited approach to faculty procurement are; (1) The need for exercise 
physiologists is currently recognized by most department heads. (2) Most depart- 
ments want to have a good image. Since a great bulk of the articles published in the 
Besearch Quarterly and otiicr journals can be classified as physiological in nature 
and since somo^ department heads feel that th^ best way to get national recognition 
is to attract f aQulty who can publish in this area, it follows that they must hire two 
or three people who can "put us on the^'map." (3) The last reason to be lAentioned 
here is the establishment and supervision of physiological research laboratories and 
the conduct of the ensuing research. I believe the first and third reason cited to be 
two of the valid reasons for our current emphasis on hiring applied research 
physiologists. I believe such research when honestly .approached is basic to our pro- 
fession and needs additional and continuing administrative support. But I must 
protest against the attitude and hence the hiring practices that this research is tiie 
only research that is Worthwhile— the only research that will help develop our subject 
mattei^the only research that will help strengthen us as a profession— the only 
research that will create a favorable image among our academic colleagues. Other 
equally important research areas which should be recognizedi^nd developed are the 
areas of historical research, of philosophical research, and of sociological research. 
Such areas of research in relation to physical education can no\ only give breadth to 
our research potential but can help accomplish sonic of the points mentioned above. 
The department head would be wise indeed to round out liis research faculty by 
creating, and filling , chairs in historical, philosophical, and sociological research. 
If >his were done the , potentials would be unlimited. Among other things, it would 
lielp establish a portioti of the subject matter already mentioned. It.w^iuld create new 
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research positions m our departments and consequently aid our attempts to encourage 
students to major in sports history. 

One idea which might aid in early identification, a step in selection and programing, 
is to provide at least two avenues to the bachelor degree in physical education. This 
idea has been tossed about durmg the past 4 or 5 years by several of us and developed 
along specific lines by one of our panel members, Leonard Larson, m a paper read 
before the American CoUege of Sports Medicine in Los Angeles entitled, "Professional 
Preparation for the Activity Sciences.'* One avenue would be the traditional one 
leading to .teacher certification. The other avenue would be designed for those Who 
simply want to study the subject matter of the field, one segment of which could be 
the history of sport. The hue and cry when such a suggestion is seriously considered 
will be: What will this graduate do if he is not prepared to teach? My answer is, 
What do the large number of majors in history, in mathematics, in sociology, in 
psychology, etc, do upon graduation when they are not prepared to teach? If we have 
valid subjexJt matter, the study of such content is sufficient justification in and of 
itself. Our traditional attitude in physical education will be a tremendous tamer to 
overcome as we have always had such a utilitarian tag attached to our major programs. 
^ One problem facing some of us who may want to initiate such a program : The 
^ central administration of some universities will not necessarily attempt to develop a 
program simply because the need has been identified to their satisfaction. Quite the 
contrary. Such administrative philosophy says that the university must decide on 
the important areas which they wish, can, and need to develop. ^ illustration of 
this point of view can be found in a comment made by a colleague/ a professor of 
American history, when he responded to a question of mine regarding a history of 
science major. He said, ''We can't afford to develop such a program. We wish we 
could because there is clearly a need. When I have a Ph.D. candidate who wants 
to major in the history of science, I recommend, that he go to one of three graduate 
schools that have committed themselves to this area and who are nationally recog- 
nized, namely, the University of Wisconsin, the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Yale University." 

Conclusion 

I should like to conclude these ideas centering on the general theme of selecting 
students and programs" for a history of sport major by stating that in order to* attract 
quality students to a serious study of the history of sports, the subject matter must 
be developed, synthesized, and published in texts that will be readily available; a 
sufficient number of sports history specialists must be educated and hired; adminis- 
trators must have the vision to support the program with their -time, energy, and 
dollars; and finally, a recognized curriculum must be developed In breadth and depth. 
Succinctly then, the program ijiust be : 

1. Defined 

2. Delineated 

3. Developed 

4. Approved by college and central administrations 

5. Communicated / 

6. Supported. / 
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Initiating a Program for 
Training Sports Historians 



JC J. McCrlstal 

UniversHty^ lUinoit 



idging from remarka^^t ha^e already been made at tliia meeting, it would seem 
. e 15 auffldent evid^ce of the need for preparing aporta historians at both the 
undergraddfte and graduate levels. The prec^ent for training historians baa long 
since been by music, art, agriculture, and other disciplines. If in all truth one 
can underafind the present and to some extent predict the future by reviewing past 
incidents, there certainly should be some benefit to be had by a scholarly perusal of 
sports history. 

Ancient literature acquainta^ us with the part athletics played in Greek culture 
Art and music extol Uie virtues of sports figures in past civilizations. Today 
athletics takes up about one fifth of the space in an average newspaper and account 
for the use of a considerable portion of all radio and television time. An examination 
of fl nft"<^f^] reports indicate tiiat sports speeding runs into bilHons of dollars each 
year* * 

While all of this is going on, no one is occupied full time in the tdentific 
analysis of the total sports process. Among other things^^ch study would involve 
the effect of sport on our ctilture and on our economy, as well as the part sports 
pla^ in the elimination of juv.euile delinquency. Ko* one is attempting accurately to 
assess the true status of athletics in education at all levels, or to formulate scien- 
tifically based predictions on. the future of professional athletics in this country 
In spite of the impact such research might have on the economy or the health of our 
people, any effort expended, in this direction comes about only as an incidental 
operation, tew people seem to be interested in meeting this matter head on in a 
planned program. 

If we are to ha\w trained sports historians it is hi^ time that we started to think 
seriously about pn^jams for their education. For the past several vears this section 
meeting at the NCPEAM Conference has gradually led up to this poyit 

As an administrator I view the thrust beitind this interest from the standpoint of 
mechanics as well as from my interest in sports history. In order to run a curriculum 
one should have qualified and interisted students, a qualified and proficient faculty, 
some -pattern or plan for a curriculum, and, last but not least, a substantial library. 
T^e availability of these elements ana the manner in which they are put together will 
determine to a large degree the successvof your program. 

Let ^ «tart with the studoit It haV often been ^said that the field of physical edu. 
cation depends strongiy upon allied disciplines for sustenance in the construction of 

Amcpg the people here today are those who feel 
flnt \^ historian and s^ndly a physical educator 
t because I. believe we first need someone 
also 'based on the assumption that if we find the 
he can learn the things he needs to know about 
of physical education in sports history is im- 
interest is in sport will specialize in all areas of 
ht not be true if this person's first interest were' 
d be identified early his undergraduate edu- 



programs of an academic type, 
that a sports historian should ~ 
Hy phBoeophy clashes with th! 
dedicated to sports. My theory 
capable student in our own rani 
hi sto ry. My belief in the pri 
portant The person whose prind 
history that relate to sport, which 
histrpy. I think this individual sh 
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cation and proMtied with a special curncuiam Luiit tue assumption that he will 
continue on through advanced graduate study in the field of sports history. 

A^ide from his general, liberal studies, v,hich &}iOuld constitute 50 percent of his 
required course work, I beheve he should have at least tiic equivalent of a major 
in history. His work in physical education should include the usual undergraduate 
theory courses required for a major and enough activity work to provide him with 
an understanding of a reasonable range of sports skills and strategies. 

This student should not folluw the traJitiunal practitioner program, and for that 
reason should not carry th^ usual cours^-s in educational theory and practice. 

It is also my ;eelmg that at least two courses should be taken in anthropology and 
sociology A suitable blending of these latter tu'o disciplines with history would 
provide this person with a background which would help him interpret sports in the 
light of present-day culture. ^ 

We are assuming that this student has been cstrefuUy screened academically. He 
should have a high scholastic potential, which should almost guarantee that during 
his junior and senior years he could cope with advanced seminars and participate in 
preliminary historical research efforts. 

Many would disagree with this approach. They feel that specialization should be 
left to the master's and doctoral programs. I find myself inclined to favor speciali- 
zation in particular fields -uch as this one at the undergraduate level. In the past 
our people have lagged, and productive scholarly work has not started in the 
lives of some until they were past 30 years of age because they first prepared them- 
selves as practitioners and entered the teaching field. Later these people came back 
for graduate 'study only to discover their practitioners training did not prepare them 
for scholarly production. Frequently their graduate efforts were again delayed by the 
necessity to go back and take tool courses in allied disciphnes before they were 
qualified to take advanced course work in doctoral programs. 

The specific content of sports history courses offered in physical education wiii 
require a great deal of thotight At the present time most departments offer either 
a course in the history of sports or the history of physical education. One would 
think that a department should have several history- course of its own before 
offering a maior in sports history Any program of this t>-pe must be built up by 
degrees, and the prime mover in any ^ch effort would be the department head. 
He can gauge his resources and follow through on different phases of such k 
projected curricuTurp: at the most opportune times He has a better picture of the 
total departm^fir^sitTiHtion than anyone else and can pursue his plans with the 
greatest likelihood of success 

Before taking on such an assi^riment the administrator «ouId want to be sure that 
he had or might expect to have the elements mentioned at the beginning of this paper 
in order to make the program work He should be sure of his faculty, his librar>' 
should be adequate, and it would \yc wonderful if he had the ble&sing and support of 
the history department at his university 

Who among us can say that the important segment of our culture represented by 
sports would not be different today if qualified sports historians were helping to 
chart their course? Past incidents arrange tfiemselves in patterns ^^hich help to pre- 
dict future events. This is common practice in finance, weather forecasting, and the 
study of genetics Perbj^ps we have been overlooking the development of one of our 
field's most important ^^ments. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION 

Television Teaching 



A- F. Brainard 

St. Cloud State CoUege 



Presentniay methods of mas© media, in t^iuuiuiiicatiuri should Inclode education&l 
television. Even though this means of communication U not new, lU use is beginning 
to provide a new approach to general education and particularly to teacher educa- 
tion. It taakes possible in-service education as well as residence training to bring 
new idea^ to those who are either teaching at present or those whose preparation is 
in progress. It goes beyond the traditional book learning both in new ideas and in 
an opportunity to visually perceive that which the teacher wishes to present to the 
class. Suffice it to say that one teacher may reach vast numbers of interested pro- 
fessional people b the educational field. 

The course herein described, ^'Current Concepts in Phjrsical Education for the 
Classroom,** which was carried over television station KTCA, channel 2 in St. Paul^ 
Minnesota, during the winter quarter of 1963, was an attempt to bring to a large 
audience, every Monday from 7 to 8 p.m., some of the newer ideas of teaching 
physical education. The class of 137 students was made up of college instructors, 
graduate students, teachers prepared as majors and as minors in physical education, 
supervisors of crty systems in physical education, elementary school teachers, and 
rural teachers. 

Such a heterc^geneous grouping taxes the ingenuity of any instructor to present 
information which will be of value to all. Some information was of more value t<x 
some student^ than to others. Be that as it may, a majority of the class expressed • 
satisfaction with the material. For some it opened new avenues of approach to their 
problems. 

Problems/of Television Teaching 

Xumcrons problems presented themselves in the preparation and teaching of the 
course. Most of the following are presented in chronological order : 

1. Broad preparation arid experience in teaching physical educatiun is absolutely 
necessary for teaching such 4 course. ^ ' 

2. A complete syllabus of the course prior to the teaching. (This is the most 
difficult task confronting the teacher.) 

3. A person should have ymike personality.** He should be able to eye the red 
lights and talk to an imaginatiVe class calmly yet forcibly. 

4. The assistance ^of well-tnown personalities (teachers) capitalize on specific 
phases of the program. \ ^ 

5. Each tekvised lesson must be timed in order to cover the subject listed in the 
sj'Uabus on a given date. \ 

6. Plans for teachbg aids mf«t be made, and the aids iiiuajt be available for the 
lesson in which they are used. \ 

7. Detailed lesson plans must oe presented to the television station several days 
prior to their use. ^ 

8. The teacher will not be able to see his class for more than two or three dis- 
cussions in previously arranged meetings. 

9. Thei teacher must evaluate work prifuanly by final examination and term projects. 
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Satisfying Outcomes 

Even though many problenis face the telerii^ion instructor, certain satisfactions 
accrue from such an experience. Some of them are : 

1. That yon are helping many teachers understand what they are to accompliah. 

2. That you arc helping to make the teachers task more meaningful and effective. 

3. That teachers will be encouraged tu- get additional training in order to do their 
job better. 

4s That they have received help that will allow them to be a better tewh6r. 

5. That you will enjoy discussing their problems with them at the previously aiv 
ranged meetings of the class. 

6. You may even have a layman contact you about the work given — selling the 
program to the public.^ Such was the author's experience at the close of the course. 
A^laynoan called the author after the final telecast at the studio and said, *T[ want to 
congratulate you and your assistant on the splendid series of telecasts you have 
given. Even though I'm not in education I want you to know how interesting it 
was." Upon questioning the caller as to who he was and what his business was he 
said, "Oh, I'm just an electronics salesman, but it was much appreciated." 

Much can be done to help teachers in the field and also to mform the general public 
of the importance of our phase of education. 



Programed Learning as a Technique for 

Instructional Analysis' 

Russell W. Bums 

/ , University of Minnesota 

The emphasis and effort directed toward instructiunal research and develop- 
ment during the past several years can bd accounted for largely b> the work of 
B. F. Skinner ^uring the 1950's. In an article in 1954, **The Science of Learning 
and thg Art of Reaching/* Dr. Skinner set forth the possibility of sj-stematically apply- 
ing principles of learning observed in the laboratory to instructional situaiions. 
Following thia article a great d^l of research was done, and a report of this effort 
was made in an article by Dr Skjnner entitled "Teaching Machines" in 1958. At no 
time in the history of education and training has there been so much research 
activity. For the first time In the history of education, the development of a true 
technology of instruction based upon the science of learning appears possible. / 

Generally, programed leamtng is a term used tu de>>w-ibe an instructional situatuiii 
in which materials presented ' In a controlled sequence require responses by the 
learner to meet specified criteria of the program objectives. Terms often used 
synonymously _ are ^'programed instruction," '*^utomated instruction,'* "automatic 
tutoring,"'Or even "teaching machines." 



^Bibliography may •be obtained from author upon rVluest. 
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Because of the control over respoiises and seqaence, the materials are referred to as 
a '^program/* The responses emitted h} the learner maj be completing a statement 
with a word or words, writing an answer to a question, making a selection ib a 
multiple-^oice situation, imitating audit<Try or visual stimuli with oral or motor 
responses, stating agreement or disagreement, or soKing a problem. The program 
may be presented through a mechanical device or in a bcK>k, the fonuer is a teaching 
machine, the latter a programed textbooL The iriaterialb are programed so that a 
tutorial situation is approximated without the imiiiediate presence of a human tutor. 

Programed learning is viewed as a technological development in education and as 
training to meet the increasing compleiitites in nearlv all artas of human learning 
endeavors. In education these complexities mclude the nuDibers to be educated, the 
rapidly expanding body of knowledge, and the special cases Within the population, 
e.g., the intellectually gifted, the retarded, the delinquent, and the worldwide prob- 
lem of illiteracy. Techniques of programed learning are applicable in business and 
industry to problems in management development and to training-retrainuig associ- 
ated with automation. 

Skinner pointed out that education as a technology of learning did not approximate 
in its practice those principles observed and confirmed m {earning research. He 
stated two principles of the learning process which needed to be considered by those 
involved in teaching and trainmg. The first, ''contingencies of reinforcement,** he 
described as taking seriously Thomdike*s '^law of effect** by making certain that 
desired responses appear in the student's behavior and that these responses are im- 
mediately reinforced. The second principle, that reinforcement should be arranged 
or "scheduled" so that the learner continues to make responses, helps insure con- 
tinued interest in the matmal. Responses which successfully approximate the criteria 
of learned behavior ahoula^ be emitted, and any other responses are considered a 
faulty arrang^ent of the stiii^ presented to the learners. 

On the basis of these principle Skinner then stated that anyone wishing to control 
the learning situation so that the desired change in behavior would occur must 
consider the following questions : 

1. What responses are desired to meet the criteria of leamingt 

2. What sort of successive approximations in emitted responses will lead to the 
desired behavior t 

3. What reinforcers are available in the particular situation t 

4- How can the reinforcements be arranged so that behavior can be maintained in 
necessary strength! 

It wfiS obvious to Skinner that educational practice would have to change 
radically in order to construct an instructional situation which would meet these 
requirements. For example, almost no provision was made for each learner to 
emit responses through successive appruximations of the desired behavior and for the 
desired responses to be frequently and uumediately reinforced. He observed that the 
reinforcements used in education uere usually indirectly related, at best, to the 
responses desired for learning and that the contmgeneies of reinforcement, if con- 
sidered at all, are arranged most haphazardly. The teacher as the primary rein- 
forcing agent certainly was not adequate m mast instructional situations. Some sort 
of device was needed 

This device was the program. Its characteristics can be described as follows. (1) 
The student is forced to be active in the learning situation. Unlike less controlled 
situations such as lectures, text reading, movies, or television, he is forced to make 
responses "to stimuli as they are presented to him. (2) He must give the correct 
response before proceeding. Again this differs from stimulus <;nly techniques where 
the next stimulus can be presented whether ot nat the student i» re^dy to proceed. (3) 
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By presenting the step-by-»tep appruxlniation, there is some confidence that the 
learner is read) for the next step. (4) With hints, suggestioiLs, and proniptings the 
program helps the learner t<^ make the correct response, {o} Imiiiediate reinforcement 
is given to each response the learner ruakt's. The exposure of the answer is reinforce- 
ment, and this immediate feedback is sufficint to hold the hehaMor in strtn^h, i.e., 
keep him going. 

There are somei^hat different approacLeb to automated instruction from Sinner's 
linear model described here. The two major ones are the inultiple-choice — branching 
model of Crowder (intrinsic programing) and the model of Pn*»^e) — review tests with 
immediate knowledge of results. While these two models lia\e produced positive re- 
sults in instructional situations and should be -considered m developing iuatructional 
materials, they are not appropriate to the tasks of analysis /6nd validation i^hich will 
be described in this paper. 

Regardless of the differences between what has been described ao^ linear programHag 
and intrinsic^ programing, certain criteria can be (Established for both which distinguish 
programing from other techniques and devices of instruction. 

1. Stimuli to which he ntust respond are presented to the learner. Active participa. 
tion is required of the learner in contrast to the stimulus-only i5itAation5 of the lecture, 
textbook, and audio-visual aids. 

2. The sequence of the material presented is highly controlled as a result of prior 
observation of its content within and among steps. 

3. A two-way ccfoiimunication is established sinc^mmediate feedback is given by 
the program to the j learner's response. The learnej is aware tif his progress at all 
times. * ' 

4. Reinforcement or reward (usually this immediate feedback) is used to keep 
the learner r€sp6nding or intere^ jj^. * ' * 

5. The learner responds to the l^rogram at hi^^'^wn r^te, this then is similar to a 
tutorial situation. , » 

6. Learning occurs without a human iii^tructor in life immediate situation. 
Another way of contrasting the techniqTi^ of automated instruction with the more 

traditional educational methods is in the emphasis on what pajs off for the learner 
rather than for the instructor. The lecturer, textbook writer, and the director of 
various audio- visual aids make use of those techpi^Hes which work for each in the 
medium with which each is concerned. ^In building a program the emphasis is on 
the learner's behavior at each step from the beginning to the end. 

The research results leave no doubf that students do learn fron* the programs pro- 
duced during the last few 3 ears. Students at yarious educational levels from pre- 
school through graduate school have learned bj using prog'rams a wide variety of 
skills, e.g., motor, verbal, and perceptual. Xo less important ia the fact that educators 
who have worked to develop thr/se programs have learmd UiUih about the instructional 
process. It is this aspect of programing, the forced roucern for what and how each 
student learns, that will be considered here. 

It may initially sound verv trite to 5a> thai the probability of successful teaching 
is greatly increased when jou know what it is jou want to teach, that knowing your 
instructional goals is an essential element of any plan of instruction. However, the 
precise and comprehensive stateuicnt of objecti'ves is a step that is often bypassed by 
busy and perhaps experienced instructors as they work out course outlines. Pro- 
gramed instruction is by nature interwoven with the statement of instructional goals. 
It is both the product of and a very useful tool in the isolation of the instructional 
tasL Considerable vvork Is currentlj being done bj programing researchers in this 
area, an endeavor quite compatible with their general interest in decreasing the un- 
specified elements or guesswork in the teaching-learning situation. It is also a sizeable 
task. 

^ 
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From a. programing point of \icw, camuig uut the fulluwing tasks is elemental to 
a thorongh analysis of a teachmg situation before the selection of the instructional 
content and seqnence. 

1. Specification of instructio^fal goals. It is necessary to state quite clearly what 
the instruction must accomplish in order to be considered successful. Because the 
ultimate evaluation of successful iiiatruttioii based upon student performance, the 
instructional goals are to be stated a» responses the stud(3it inu^t makt to meet criteria 
of learned skills and, understandings. Student perforinsTiu, nut teacher performance, 
makes np the statement of instructional goaU. Further, the lequired student per- 
formance must be specified. Words and phrases such as ''gain of knowledge," "de- 
velop critical attitudes," and '^appreciate'' often are seen in statements of course 
objectives. These are fine introductory phrases for instructional goals, but usually 
they are not carried to the operational level required in programing. The essential 
question is. What must the student do to indicate tliat he has gained a knowledge, 
has developed critical attitudes, or does appreciate? 

2. Construction of a precise and coiiiprehensi\e pyst-test. The post-test describes 
the situation in which student perforuiarice of , "what has been learned is to be exhibited 
and observed. Items in a post- test niust direct!;) reflect the specified instructional 
goals. The construction of a post-test makes the statement of instructional goals 
more operational and becomes the basis for validating both the content and procedure 
of instruction. For example, Vf the development of critical attitudes toward certain 
historical events is stated as ah objecti\e^ and student perforruance for meeting this 
criterion is specified, post-test Items are constructed directly from the specified goals. 
Student performance in these iems tt^ts both what has been taught ^^nd how it has 
been taught. The selection of instructional goals, content, and proceclure is the re- 
sponsibility of the instructor , >and student performance on post-Jtest items is basically 
an evaluation of how well tnese responsibilities have been met in the instructional 
situation. By accepting thfese responsibilities little room is left for the cliches of 
teaching failures, lazines/, lack of preparation, lack of motivation, and so forth. 

3. Description of pre-instruction assUniptions concerning student ability. Before 
instruction b^ins, certain assumptions are made concerning skills that the student 
is believed to have in his repertoire and in what degree ttlese skills are necessary for 
the instruction to proceed satisfactorily. In our standard procedures of teaching', 
these assumptions are^ seldom precisely stated or tested prio^ to instruction. Further, 
there is often no objective evidence of how much student^ have learned through 
previous instruction, i.e., how much of what the student is expected to learn he knows 
before instruction begins. Seldom does the post-itest, or an alternate form of it, give 
enough information to assess this. A pre- test is required tor the precision and ob- 
jectivity inherent in the programing approach, to instructrpn. Items of a pre-test 
are constructed to determine whether the student possesses the knowledge or skill 
requisite to b^inning the unit and alft whether he has already mastered what is to 
be taught. 

At this point — having defined goals and the means by which achievement of them is 
going to be assessed and also having made provision for diagnosing a students 
'^readiness" for the instructional task at hand— the instructor has established th,e basis 
for the programing approach. He will now concentrate on the content and sequencing 
of the material that will enable the student to perform satisfactorily on the post-test 
derived from his instructional goals. All of these steps are a part of the analysis of 
instruction,, and of no small importance are the three which have been treated in 
detail- herein. A technology of instruction based upon a knowledge of the human 
learning jfrocess demands that the limits of JUbe instructional ta^ be describe4.4)re- 
cisely and that the validating questions be coSinually put to the teachii^'priiii'^^ — 
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While this part of the analysis L, basic tu tlie pfu^jraming process, further steps are ' 
required for the development of an instructional technology. Ultimately, the analysis 
must include specification of the components, furuiAt, and sequencing of instruction. 
The behavior to be learned must be translated into a teaching method. Too often the 
'*how" of instruction is approached haphazardly, an instructional technology de- 
mands a systematic approach based upon a science of learning. 

Because staff members from the Center for the Study uf Programed Learning haye 
worked with various departments in almubt all the colleges on campus, we have keenly 
felt the need for thi^, technology. In the objectives of a vanety of courses there ar^, 
in fact, identifiable cummon behavioral components. For example, simple associAtioUs 
m the form of written or oral responses to yi&ual and auditory stimuli can be identi- 
fiedy regardless of whether the specific ta&k at hand is a problem in music appreci- 
ation, human anatomy, or statistic£(. 

Once a task has been analysed into itj> tunipunents, two points basic to building an 
instructional layoutbycome fairly obviuu;^. the content or subject material that will 
have to be prese^^Kf students are to attain the prescribed goals ^nust be determined; 
then these instruPifonal components irim>t be sequentially arranged. Consider an 
example. What may be designated as a '^strategy for solving problems" may be a com- 
ponent within the objects es of courses in medical diagnosis, engineep.ng, or inspection 
skills for supervisors of assembly lines. Regardless of the specific course, a task 
anal>'sis would indicate that concepts and rules leading toward, or serving as a back- 
ground for, this general strat^y for solving problems would have to be taught In 
turn, associations, stimulus discri mi nations, and response differentiations leading to the 
concepts aud rules would have to be taught. Psychological research has shown us 
that there are more and less successful methods of teaching associations, discrimina- 
tions, etc., which we will take into consideration in our plan for instruction. Given 
this general framework, concepts and rules and their underlying associations, dis- 
crin^inations, and differentiations specific to the tasks in medicine, engineering, or 
industrial management can be superimposed upon it. 

The programing approach demands that instruction go through a validating pro- 
cesS; and validity is ultimately tested by learner performance, both during instruction 
and on the criterion tests following instruction. Does a difference between pre- and 
post-tests indicate that the students learned, and does student behavior following 
instruction indicate that the objectives were mett Validation of instruction requires 
that these questions be answered in the affirmative. Through the control of materials 
presented to the learner and the control of learner responses, the programing ap- 
proach makes such validation possible. In fact, the most important contribution of 
programing to teaching and training is this introduction of a technique for an ex- 
^ perimental analysis of behavior in instructional situations. 

Instructional programs, \shether they be presented by a live teacher or as a pro- 
gramed text, can be constructed from a task analysis. This is a step that comes only 
after these preliminaries have been ob^erved, however, and it can be no better than the 
thoroughness of the analysl.> it follows will allow. The programing approach to teach- 
ing very definitely incorporat<?b a "look before you leap" attitude . . . with the addi- 
tional advice, "look carefully." 
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The Multimedia Approach to Learning^ 

Gerald F. McVey 

Universiiy of Wisconsin 

The Multimedia Instructional Laboratory (MIL) of the University of Wisconsin 
was established in February 1961 for the purposes of. (1) improving the quality of 
large group instruction at the university level through the use 6i an autonu^ted 
system of audio-visual equipment and (2) providing an instructional laboratory in 
which the effect of multiple-screen, rear projection techniques on learning could be 
studied* To date, the primary activities of the Multimedia Laboratory' have been: 

1. Producing automated lecture presentations for use in regularly scheduled uni- 
versity classes* 

2. Conducting research projects related to : 

a. Variations in material and lecture production. 

b. Variations in the learning situation. 
Elffects of unique or cross-media utilization. 

d. Analysis of student attitudes toward multi-screen presentations. 

e. Variations in learning acquisition and retention. / . , 

The production activities of the Laboratory to date are summarized in table 1. Each 
completed presentation represents approximately 120 man-hours of effort by the 
production team, exclusive of the planning and coordinating time spent by the respec- 
tive professors of the courses being programed. A breakdown of tiie preparation for 
a typical program appears in table 2. Under present physical, budgetwy, and person- 
nel limitations, fifteen to eighteen programed and/^or automated lectures are being 
presented each week. Allowing for essential preview time, this figure represents 
approximately 80-percent mitYimTim capacity under present facility limitations. With 
the staff currentiy available in the Laboratory, an average oi two new presentations 
per week could be prepared / 

How It Works / . \ 

On the screen {TVz inches by 14% inches) the 'student sees an arresting skiuence 
of images — visually representing the progpress of the professor's lecture. He^^often 
. sees three vispals at once ; a large one, framed in the main panel of the tn-part 
screen, and two smaller ones in the two side panels. These images, the professor^s 
words, the room lighting, and, frequentiy, recorded music are all carefully coordi- 
nated to make an integrated impact on the sfudent through his senses of sight and 
hearing. 

While the student has his attention focused on the front of the screen, a battery of 
projectors is focused on the back of the screen. iBehind this rear-projection screen 
there are two 2-inch by 2-inch slide projectors, a S^-inch by 4-inch slide projector, a 
16mm motion picture sound projector, an opaque prpjector, a playback turntable, a 
stereo tape recorder and stereo sound system along with an electronic control system. 
All this is concealed from the student's view. j 

Professors using the multimedia approach have quite generally expressed the feel- 
ing that the demand on their time in preparing programed lectures is^ more than 
rewarded )>y the additional material that can be covered in each class period, thereby 
providing an even greater dent in today's ever increasing mass of knowledge. These 

^Tables may be obtained from tnthor upon roqueit. 
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«ame staff members unanimously agree that through the assistance of the production 
team members fartlst, photographer, teaching assistants, programcr) it is possible to 
assemble a reservoir of visuals far more effective and meaningful than would other- 
wise be possible. Professors Petrovich and JClausmeicr, for example, have on file 
several thousand completed vfcuals from which to select for their courses. 

Some of the Advantages ^ 

1. Cost. 'The cost for'a 50-miiiute, fully autuiiiatc'd pi ebcutation ^equipment, ma- 
' terials, and personnel) a^•erages aiound $300. The cost of a lOnnu fihu or a videotape 

recording (VTH) of this length far exceeds the MIL price." 
^ 2. Integrated color and black-and-white. The motiun picture could do the same, but 
the cost factor would b^ prohibitive, • " * 

3. Flexibility of program design. The MIL presentation can be edited at the con- 
venience of the, instructor, whereas both motion picture and VtR editing are more 
complicated. ^ 

4. Flexibility of MIL presentation. The ^[IL program can be presented at a pajbe 
that the instructor feels his students can handle. Both YTR and motion pictures are 
pretty much "inflexible in this regard. Also, with our random-access selection system 
any combination of visuals can be called, 

S^hree screens are available in the MIL presentation— usually only one in eitlier 
V^K or motion picture. , ^ 

6. Room lighting. Since the MIL is set up in a rear screen situation, ambient light 
is not a problem Lights may be kept almost at full lamination and still allow proper 
viewing. A VTR, since it is presented via ^television viewing sets, utilizes pretty 
much the same situation, excepting TV projection, but a 16mm projection would need 
a special setup in order to allow for the ambient light problepi., 

7. Sound. The MIL system utilizes a full stereo high fidelity, 50 watts/ channel, 
and a six -speaker system. The t>pica'i motion picture sound system is usually limited 
to either one or two speakers and to the frequency range of^the film's optical sound 
txack, which is far from higb fidelity. The VTR, although high fidelity, is also 
limited by speaker numbeip and location. 

Research Activities \ 

Research activities centering around the Multimedia Laboratory, both completed 
and projected for the future, are of several kinds : 

1. Analysis of student attitudes toward and reactions to automated' lectures. These 
analyses have^een carried out primarily in connection with courses in Russian history 
and health eduWion. Results" indicate . (a) that students stiongly prefer programed 
lectures over regular lectures; (b) that students feci programed lectures present infor- 
mation more 'rapidly, in more detail, and In a manner which is more conducive to 
recall; (c) that' programed lectures result, in the formation .of clearer concepts; 
(d) that students believe these presentations were better organized than Regular 
lectures; (e) that students also felt that the j^isuals were appropriately related to 
each other, were clear and easy to understand, were used in appropriate numbers, and 
were changed at proper intervals; (f) that visuals were well chosen, clearly visible, 
well-timed, and in proper sequence. The <;ontinual analysis of programed and auto- 
mated lectures on the basis of organization, content, visuals, and over-all student 
impression has resulted and will continue to result in many revisions and improve- 
ments of productions. ^ 

2. Comparison of multimedia versus re^ar instruction in the field of educa- 
tional psychology. This initial shW-pcriod study indicated that the same group of 
students gained substantially more from multimedia instruction than from regular lec- 
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tures and that autuiualed luaterlalb were rttaiiied to a greater dtgito. Additional 
follow-up studies earned out over luiigtr ]>tilud:> of time are needed for more conclu- 
^^""Sive'evidence and are planned as part of the future research activities. 

tu a 6-week study by Snowden the btudents indicated they were generally well 
satisfied with the automated-programed lectures but did show a preference for a "liv«" 
presentation by the profcsnftr an oppo.sed to the bamt umterlal presented by tape 
"playback/* - 

3. Study of the characteristics of the liiburatui> mstallation to compile equipment 
standards for use in plamiing improvements of the present installation and in estab- 
lishing new installations. Time is being devoted to ways and means of improving 
automation as well a& the study of characteristics of screens and equipment used for 
rear projection. This is part of a continuous search for creating karnliig conditions 
as near to the desired ideal as possible for the viewer. ^ ^ j 

4. Study of the effects on learning wLen supplementary color visuals arc used in 
conjunction with black-and-white kinescope films on the tri-part screen. An analysis 
of data gathered to date indicates that learning may be improved up to 35 percent 
when supplementary color visuals are presented along with kinescope filmed lessonb 

5. Study of the use of video tape and kinescope film clips of classrooms in action t<' 
document and strengthen verbal presentation of basic printiples df human devd 
Opment and learning in programed lectures. ' > 

6. Study of the contributions to learning made by a prepared study tratline and h\ 
note-taking in a muitmciedia facility. The McNamara study indicates that a prepare I 
^tudy outlme is very beneficial in improving the^linderstanding of material jiivseiittil 
via automation. Note-taking is an important factor to consider, if it is a course 
requirement, the presentation pace must be sloped accordingly for cfTcctive learning 
to take place. 

7. Study of the contributions and learning made by the teacher-student utilization 
^* of a responding system. One hundred units are presently being Installed that will 

allow students to choose among four possible answers to questionb presented by the 
lecturer. These units will also have the facility to peimanently record the students* 
responses via paper tape that can be read \isuaUy or via computer scoring. At all 
. times the lecturer can r^d the summation of individual :^ponses. 

A number of research problems centering around multimedia instructioc^ have been 
identified and defined in a continuous effort to Improve the quality of instruction in 
large groups at the university level. i 

1. Determining tlje optimum verbal-vlaual load for the learner und6r automated 
insfruction conditions. ^ ^ 

2. petermining the effect of differing learning sets on acquisition and retention of 
learning in multimedia lessons. » 

3. Determining conditions under vhleh multiple visuals on the tri-part screen are 
most effective. . • ' ' 

4. Setting up comparative studies on different methods of empl&ying the laboratory 
equipment and their effect on student learning efiiciency. 

5. Studying the relationship of visual color and size with acquisition and retention 
^ of knowledge. ^ 

6. Investigating the use of learner- res pojise stations in the Multimedia Laboratory 
in addition to existing equipment as a type of programed teaching machine. 

7. Studying the effect on acquisition and retention of learning in a two-semester art 
education course where the assigned prof^sor is absent from the campus for t\n 
entire year and where the sa^iie, basic student population Is maintained. In both semes 
ters the automated prograiiied material will he accompanied by a tape-recorded audio 
jjurtion. A stand-in instructor will bo present during the first-semester lectures foi 
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follow-up discussion periods. NO instructor and no discussion session \nll accompany 
any of the 8e(;ond»8emester presentations. 

Facts About the Multimedia Instructional Laboratory 

Cost ^ 

1. Installation cost— 133,000 

2. Eemodeling room 116— 116,000 --^^ ^ 

3. One autoinate<l program, 50 minutes length — $300 

Multimedia program time, 50 minutes, automated 

1. Production staff — 100 hours 

2. Professor and his assistants — 20 hours ^ 
Personnel 

1. BirectoV 

2. Production and program director 

3. Programmers 

4. Artist 

5. Photographer . ' * * ' 

6. Stenographer - , 

7. Professors and their assistants ^' - 

8. Technician, for maintenance and program operation ^' 

Equipment , 

1. TelePro 6000 3% -inch by 4-inch slide projector / ' ^ / 

2. Two 2'inch by 2-inch slide and sti'ip film projectors ' / 
^ . 3. 16mm motion picture sound projector , ~ 

4. Opaque projector - 

6. Orerhead projector 

6. TeleTision projector ^ ' 

7. Tape recorder with sub-audible cueing 

8. Phonograph, three-speed 

9. "fri-part screen „ " - 

10. Four teleprompters and accompan)fing tjrpewriter 

11. Lecten;! with automatic controls' ' ' ' 

12. Stereo sound system . i ^ 

13. Sequence selector axid ^rd reader 

14. Multiplexing? mirror ahd' table ^ ' * 

15. I^cellaneous (electric pointer, black lighted chalkbqard, etc.) 
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BASIC INSTF^tlCTION ' 

The Feasibility of Machine Registration of 
the lyien/S Physical Education Basic 

Instruction Program'' 

Roger 0. Wiley 

Washington State University 

- /V ' 

Multiplying student enrollments have caused some institutions of higher education 
to explore the use oi the computer for the mass r^istration of its students. The first 
university to attempt mass registration of its students by computer without pre- 
registration was .Washington State University, which sectioned 1,013 undergraduate 
and graduate rfudenta by use of the IBM 709 Computer in, the fall semester of 1964. 
As a part of inis registjition, the results of the madiine sectioning of 1,969 freshmen 
and j5ophom6re men in the Men's .Physical Education Basic Instruction Pirogram were 
utilized determine the feasibility of such a registration for a required ^college 
physical/education program. * / 
.Four consecutive semesters of physical education are required of all men.tmder- . 
grad;fote students. Physical education classes are scheduled to meet twice a week t 
(I^day and Wednesday or Tuesday^ and Thursday) for jdne hour, or once per j 
L for two hours. Entering freshmen take a physical^ education developmental^ ,^ 
se either the first or second semester of their entrance mto the university. From 
„. . to six sections of such a course are available; 521 f/eshmen were scheduled mto^ J 
this course m the fail semester. The remaming 521 freshmen plus transfer studenjtK' j 
with 60 or fewer hours ^nd all so]^homore men were required Co make a first, sccjEifid, ..^^^ ' 
and third choice of the available 35 act^es. These courses were indicated oft't^T.J^^t 
registration material along with their seJSstions for other academic course oneriSga ' 
germane to their undergraduate program. v,--'^ ^ • 

All university students were sectioned by the computer iriJjSder of receipt of their 
re^tration materials. Registration material pick-up was allocated oft the basis of 
alphabetical assignment. After receipt of the material, wach student had to report to 
an adviser to construct a program consistent with his degree goals aild aims^It was 
necessary that the adviser and advisee outline a program utilizing the^m^che^e 
and avoiding all time-schedule confiicts.' The success of the machine registration was 
predicated on this one important aspect — all courses requested must have available*" 
time segments which do not overlap and which are indicated in the time schedule. 

The 709 Computer was programed so as not to be able to differentiate between ^ 
freshman or sophomore, male or female, athlebe^ non-athlete. Actual sectioniujr^JJf 
the 9,013 students required 40 minutes of compMer time. listing of the. stud^^ 
programs, which was distributed to the students withm 24 hours following compjet&n 
of registration, required about 3 hours of machme time. | 

Status of section reports were made available to department heads at the ccimi^^le- 
tion of registration but prior to machine sectioning anli registration. This madrf* it 
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possible for last luinute adjustiaciits In bcetiuii loads, cancellation of sections appeal^- 
ing not to fill, and the release of "blind** sections (seetloiis established in antioipatiop 
of demand but eoded so as not to allow students to be assigned). 

Some double sections of coeducational activities were dependent upon equal distri- 
bution of both sexes; social daneiug was one such activity. Other coeducational sec- 
tions wti-c scheduled in single sections since "the t>pe of activity might prove more 
POP^^ftf for one sex than for the other and instruction could take place successfully 
no matter what the distribution of sexes was; scuba was one suoli activity. 

Tp b|ttcr explain the enrollment of a student in a required physical education course 
by machine registration, I will give an illustration. In tlie tnne schedule of classes a 
student finds his time for pick-up and his place for receiving his registration packet. 
Upon receipt of' the same, he reports for program planning. With his adviser he first 
fills in his program with his academic courses and labs. After completion of this step, 
he then chooses a physical education acti^ity in which he has aii interest, providing the 
activity is available at the times open on his program. If it is not, he has two altcrna- 
tivcs, either to rearrange his academic 5chcdule to open a time available for his 
physical education activity or to choose another required physical education course. 
The same procedure is followed in making his second and third choice If physical 
education activities. I 

Qncc the student's program I.s balanced, he then read^ for completjion of hi^ 
ycgistration. He takes his program o^. courses to the registration dcskiwh«rc his 
courses are converted to IBM code $ind s\ibmittcd to the 709 Computer fdr registra- 
tion. The computer is programed with ai^^ of the available 1,475 courses I and 2,441 
sections indicated in the time schedule of tlie ijnivcrsity. The computer then seeks to 
work out the student's program, ^'searching'' tq place the student irl ^11 of the courses 
whi^ch have been requested. If it can do so, it enrolls the student in all Libs, lectures 
and first-choice physical education activities. If conflicts, arise in lectures and labs 
^ the machine seeks to work this out by searching for other combinations of lectures 
and iabs but still attempting to enroll the student in his first-choice physical education 
activity. If not, it then utilizes the second and third choice physical education activitj 
in solving its enrollment problem. 

^In any event, the 709 Computer will only reject those individuals who have 
requested lectures and labs in closed sections or courses in which a conflict is inevi- 
table. The same is true for his first, second, or ^third choice of physical education 
activities. At the completion of physical education registration for all students, 
programs are listed and obtained by the student two days prior to the start pf 
classes. Cf>urses in ^vhich rejections and conflicts occur arc noted, and students must 
contact their advisers to work out change of sections and program changes; these 
changes arc then ma3e manually. [ 

Tibbie 1 shows 20 of the 34 available activities which were most popular; they fire 
ranked in order of their tabulations in terms of first, second, and third choices and 
all requests. They arc: weight training, golf, social dance (eoedueayiOnal), begin- 
ning , bowling, handball, tennis-badminton, intermediate swimming, boxing, scuba, 
hcgiiining swimming, wrestling, vollc>ball-socecr, hunting, golf, begihniiig bowling, 
badminton, advanced swimming, intcrnicdmtc bowling, bag punching^ andl track. As / 
explained earlier, 321 freshmen were sectioned by computer into thcj piiy^ieal educa/ 
tion developmental course. For obvious reasons, this activity was Omitted from the 
twenty most popular activities. / / 

The use of the information given m table 1 cannot be minimized. One or^ two 
examples might suffice. Only two handball courts are available^or instruction, yet 
handball ranks with tennis-badminton as being the fifth most popular activity. As 
the expansion of facilities takes place, additional justification for the inclusion of 
handball facilities becomes apparent. Coeducational jgolf and beginning boWing were 
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ranked along with golf and begiumiig bo^hng (for men uiil>j. Duplicate sectio 
these atftmbes vere offered under coeducatio^ activities 5inc€ service-^ 
directors wanted sonw assurance that in the evm an insufficient number of men 
requested the coeducational golf bnd bowling, the computer would fill the sections 
with' women. The findicgs of this study induate that double sections of golf and 
bowling can be scheduled. 

While table 1 does not indicate aetivitu-, \jh..h caused btudent:> :u be rejected 
because of choice and time conflict, other data rvvealed that activities witli the hight-^t 
rejections were golf, tennis-badminton, butial d.Oice. intenuediate s^v'lUiIning. hand- 
ball, and b<}Xjng. Of the" remaining thirteen ad:\ities > reirieiiibering that the deselop- 
nienUl course was one of the 34 ayailable lur choae and was nut •,included m 
poputoity ranking), the following, ranked m order of toUl requests with their 
totals in parentheses, are: skiing (63), traizipoline (62), tumbling (59). apparatus 
(52) diving (41), skin diving (34), inter|iiediate weight training (21), modern 
fiance (16), adaptive (15), mtennediale wre^tlih? (13), sqiiare dance fl3j. ndvanc^d 
boxing v(9)> and folk dance (4). ^ u • 

' . Table 2 shows flie pattern of the number Tir^t, second, and Uiird choices uiade 
and^fbsequently enrolled by machine. To inta^^ure the trend of enrollni'ent ui tprm> 
of tune of enrollment, the 1,969 students studied were divided arbitrarily into four 
groups comprising 529, 574, 454, and 412 students. The first group of 529 stud^t^ 
was the first to be received and sectioned b> the 709 Computer. The last group' of 
412 students was last to go through registration and to be sectioned. 

Regarding these student requests, 89.33 percent of the 1,969 students were r^L.- 
tered in activities which they chose first, 7 45 percent were registered in activities 
Which they chose second, and 2.29 percent were registered in activities which they 
chose last. In addition, 18 students (.91 percent) were rejected from being enrolled 
m any actmt^*^his rejection rate compares favorably with the overall university 
rejection rate 'of 3.6 percent for the 9,013 students registermg. Special note sliould 
be made tl two trends m Uble 2. First, as the registration progressed, the enrollment 
into activities of first choice went down, and second- and third-choice enrollments and 
rejections went up. Secondly, the relatively high retention of enrollment in activities 
of a ^ choice as the r^tration progressed is evidenced by the percentage of 
enrollment m activUies of a first choice of from 72.91 to 98.49 percent. It seems 
safe to speculate that machine registration does provide a good opportunity for stu- 
dents to receive activities of their choosing even though they might not be first to 
enroll; additional evidence is provided in the low rejection rate. 

On the basis of the study conducted in regard to the feasibility of machine 
registration for the required program for fnen's physical education : 

1. Fewer sections of physical education Activities have to be dropped becauije of 
small number of students enrolled. 

2. A more even distribution -of students in activities is possible, while the pnmary 
preference of the student is protected. 

3. Better utilization of the facilities and available time is possible 

4. While clerical time for processing drops and adds and change X)f section 
increases, the faculty is free to devote itself to- other duties. 

5. Contt-ol of registration is possible by the adding of ''blind" sections and the 
deletion of sections prior to the completion of registration. 

6. Good orientation of students to tlie basic instruction program and proper and 
complete footnoting of courses m the time schedule ^prerequisites, lability, etc ) are 
essential* 

7. Material regarding student choices, trends m section size, insufficient number 
of sections ,to accommodate interests of students, anS backlogging cak^ easily 
determined and quickly utilized for study. 
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Ba«^ on the expenence that physical education offidala had m regard to machine 
r^i^tion of the recjuired physical education program at Washington State Umver- 
nty, sectionmg of students by computer is feasible. It is readily apparent that more 
tmngs am be done with more activities and combinations of activities than was poed- 
registration. Given the opportunity to succeed, the computer will 
computer will resolve a lot of the problems of economy and staff time 



Scheduling and Utilization of Space 
1 in the Indoor Facility 

Stan Burnham 

The Univertity of Texas 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the planning of the indoor facility but 
merely to suggest that an a^niMy planned and weU^nstruct^d building is one of 
the factors thai determine the extent to which the physical education program will 
5ield sonce to the coUege or university of which it is a part It is assumed that a 
gymnasium should be so planned and constructed as best to house the particular type 
of .prograin that is to be carried on within its walls. There are, of course, many 
r^ns why it is not always poajWe to have a physical education plant that is ideal 
Ihus, at any given tim^ the adminktrator must use the faciHties provided and must 
attempt through good organization Joid management to bring about maximum value 
in term^ of services rendered. However, far too often in the past coUege men and 
trn^^ave been denied the opportunity for full participation and adequate inst™^ 
^ealth and physical education because of limited facilities for the teachin3uf 
. subjects or because of failure on the part of administrators to make full use 
^jflf^. often^this has led to (1) too few hours of physical educabonS 

ifiStruction >per week penggl ent, (2) a specialization of training for athletics 
instead of physical educatio^ining for all students, ^(3) an imbalance in offerings 
or opportunities for men and women students/^-usually with limited provisions for 
womea, and (4) s greater emphasis on spectator sports, with less attention to provid- 
XBg phj^cal ^cation activities to meet the needs of the individual student The above 
are only a few-of tB'rdisadvantages associated with limited utilization of space for 
physical education instruction. — — ^ ^ 

Good programs and adequate utilization of space are a result of -.wise curriculum 
planning and scheduling of space to the extent that the most economical and effective 
use IS lyde of all facilities available. The gymnasium with its activity areas, offices ' 
and shower and dressing rooms is ^pensive, and the use of these areas must be 
planned so as to make the fullest possib> use of all available space in meeting the 
needs of aU individuals and groups concerned It U frequenUy true that what may 
appear to be a crowded condition in the physical education plant in reality repre- 
aents a relatively low d^^ee of space utilization. This is due to a number of fa^ore^ 
among which is the type of building and the extent to which it is adapted to the type 
of program it is intended to Souac. The utilization of any particular area m tiie gym- 
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ntsfam depends upon the physical design^^six^, and accessibility to t^t area. It is only 
natural that the most desirable area* will receive tire greatest use ^en all factors are 
considered. Another important factor to be considered in determining the utilization 
of space in the gymnasium is the amount and kind of equipment it contains^ Some 
areas with highly specialized types of equipment and furniture may be among the least 
used and the most expensive areas in the gymnasium. The extent to which such areas 
can be made to serve the purpose or accommodate the teaching of several activities in 
physical education will call for adaptations and changes in rmrriculum planning and 
schedule making. 

Schedule making certainly is an important factor to be considered in any measure 
of space utilixation. The extent of loss due to schedule maidng will vary with type of 
schedule and size of institution. It may decrease space utilization ^a^-rftght d^ree in 
the large institution and markedly in the smaller coll^, whereas effiden^ in schedule 
mnViTig may increase space utilization from 4 to 5 pei^t in any' institudoil It is 
f |^mi.ii tha t the size <jf classes in relatioti to the size of tB^s^ctiyity area or room is a 
factor that may result in much waste of space. However, toe sizes of these areas are 
determined when the building is designed and cannot be chknged The fact that most 
gymnasium areas are of certain standard size may prohibit maximum utilization 
of spare footage in small colleges where classes cannot be made large enough to 
utilize all student stations. However, specifically designed spaces with specialized 
equipment are essential in the gymnasium, and in order to make full utilization of 
these areas the administrator must give all possible support to reasonable experimen- 
tation in terms of courses offered and adaptations in methods as well as staff, facili- 
ties, and time. The efficient administrator will rec<^:nize that his task in this respect 
is to attain the greatest utilization of space without any loss as a result of the 
inadequacy of rooms ^r equipment for the particular purpose they are to serve Too 
often m physical education we make our ta^ more difflTcult as we err in planning 
programs in which there is such a diversifi(»tion of type and equipment in activity 
areas that it is whol^ impossible to make suf&dent use of space. 

The gymnasium should be recognized as one of the most significant assets of the 
university community, and ^e use of this facility should be cooperatively planned so 
that certain other needs, especially those of a recreational and cultural nature, are 
served by the same facility which provides space for the physi<»l education needs of 
the university. Today's coUeges and universities need to conserve their financial 
resources by providing a single facility to serve where in the past sevei:^ departments 
have been providing facilities, staff, and 'programs. ' ^ 

Wo are living m a most exciting and challenging agfc We are also living in an age 
which IS placing mcreasing demands upon institutions of higher learning for provid- 
ing many different kinds of educational opportunities for its students, faculty, and the 
citizenry of its community. These demands place a great responsibility npon the 
coll^ administrator for devdoping programs which ensure the providing of such 
opportunities while at the same time responding to economic pressures, interests, 
pohUcal maneuverings, and changing philosophi^. The^ wise administrator should 
dictate that the gymnasium be made to yield the ma xim um service, while at the same 
time ei^suring that there be no loss to the nature of the service rendered. 

Colleges and universities must make adjustments to the tidal wave of students oit 
today's campuses. Physical education can solve some of its problems by coordinating 
more and more its efforts in instruction and use of avjulable space with staff and time. 
Even with adjustment, mild or drastic in nature, the pressure of increased enrollment 
will be felt These pressures, coupled with certain other problems related to budget 
and » responsibility for making a more effective use of facilities, will 1^ to the 
increased practice of teaching classes in areas which may have been designed and 
equipped for other purposes. 
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The Voluntary Basic Instruction Program 
at the University of California, Berkeley 

Carl L. Nordly 

I'jiivrrsity of California, Berkeley 

Physical education has b«n volunUn- on tLe Berkeley campus of the Umvereity of 
talilomitffpr approximately 30 years. 

It B^Dot''my mtention in this presentation to argue for a voluntary basic instruc- 
tic^ iSrogram. However, if any of you are now concerned about the elimination of a 
requirement, some of_yonr fears may be allayed. Students enroU in classes on the 
Berkeley campus m large numbers; the faculty members. enjoy teaching them; facili- 
ti^ have been provided and are being planned for the basic instruction program and 
other facets of physical education. 

During registration periods, all new students m'ust sign up for a physical education 
orientation penod in which men and women meet separately. Failure to attend results 
m a $4 fine. During the penod students are informed that there is no special fee for 
lockers or uniforms; that most sections meet two periods per week-either Mondays 
and Wednesdays or Tuesdays and Thursdays, with a few sections meeting for 2 con- 
secutive hours (ice skating, sailing, and intermediate tennis and golf); that one-half 
unit of credit may be earned by successful completion of a section; that four units 
may be counted toward graduation; that grades count in the grade-pomt average- that 
expm instruction is avaUable in a v^ety of activities in coeducational classes as weU 
as those for men only. Students af> are mformed about (1) fencing, handbaU, judo, 
and weight-hfting sports clubs and (2) intramural sports sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education. Finally, a film is sho^ depicting the facilities wd 
instruction m a variety of activities. 

EnroUments in the basic instruction program have been increasing steadily for the 
last several years. Some students elect to enroll in two sections. During the spring 
semester 1964, 55 6 pwcent of the total enroUments .were lower-division students, 41 9 
perwnt upper division students, and 25 percent graduate student^. -AppronmatelY 
one-fourth of the undergraduate students have enroUed in' the program in each of the 
last two semesters. 

Enrollments have more than doubled in the program since the 1959 faU semester 
The annual increases have been considerably greater than the annual increases in 
registered students For example, the increase in the total ^mpus undergraduate 
Titration m the 19&4 fall semester over the 1963 fall senieste^ was one-half percent 
The total one-half enroUments in physical education sections for men only 
in^ed from 2 069 to 2.414 (16.7 percent), for women only from 805 to 92V 
nb-^ percent) and for coeducational sections 1.432 to 1,554 (8 5 percent). It is inter- 
esting to note also that the participations in intramural sports for men (27,308) in 
1963-64 increased 16 percent over those in 1962-63; the number of teams (973) 
increased 21 percent and the number of contests ^2,427) increased 20 percent 

Increases m credit enroUments in the basic instruction program mav be atfributed 
mainly to several factors: excellent instruction, increase in facilities, addition of 
acfayities (bowling, saUing, circuit training), and more coeducational sections The 
pnbhci^ of the President's CouncU on Physical Fitness and support given to 
physical educaUon by the American Medical Association undoubtedly have contributed 
to the increases Other influences considered as favorable are the development of 
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the film mentioned previoiislj, the distnbtitiuri oi luiiiieographed slieeU near the end of 
,each semester witli hasic inbtruction pro^ui afiiiuunceiiiints designed to encourage 
students to enroll the following seiiie^ter, artd the putting uf pictures and aonounce- 
ments pertaining to the program. 



Instruction 

The faculty ki> c-ouunted that the kv\ to ii»airitainiiig and increasing enrollments is 
excellent instruction. There is only une teaching aj^»istaut m the Department of 
Physical Education. Several persons arc emplu\cd part-time at the rank of Junior 
Supemsor. The teaching load for such persons ib based upon a full-time load of 24 
hours per week. They are assigned according tc> tlicir specialties and generally teach 
not more than two .different activity sections, depending uppn their qualifications 
Most of such faculty members are studpng for the Ed.D. degree. 

The careful selection and assignment of full-time fac~ulty members to the basic 
instruction program has contributed to enrollment increa&ea. During the last 4 years 
enrollments m judo for men have increased from less than 30 to approximately 230 
with the addition of a faculty member prepared in physical education who has 
attained Fifth Degree Black Belt status in recognition of his contributions as a 
teacher. Enrollments m fencing similarly have incrt*ased with the addition of a man 
who has the equivalent of a Masters degree m physical education from Hungarj', has 
competed on the Olympic team, and has coached the Olympic fencing team for that 
country. The addition of sports clubs in judo and fencing which compete against 
other clubs, colleges, and universities has attracted &tudcnto to the^e activities and, in 
our opinion, has interested other students in enrolling. 

At a recent professional meeting the comment was niade that the physical educia- 
tion classes under a voluntary program are likely to stress fun for enrollees to the 
neglect of instruction. There is nothing wrong in stressing satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment in a teaching-learning situation. In fact, this makes for an ideal learning ^itua 
tion. However, it should be noted that students under a voluntary program actually 
seek instruction. Our faculty members know that excellent instruction Is essential not 
only to maintain current enrollments but to increase them. 



Some of my fnends have stated that the> would anticipate a decrease or halt in 
expansion of physical education facilities If the basic instruction requirement were 
eliminated. Such is not necessarily the case, isew facilities have been justified by 
reports abput the expansion of the basic instruction -and Intramural sports prugrams 
LAnd near the Berkelev campus costs in excess of $250,000 per acre. During the last 
several jears a batterySf 9 tennis courts has been constructed on top of a parking 
structure, an athletic fieltfsfor intramural sports ,has bc^n built between residence halls 
on top of another parking structure , a batterv of 6 tennis courts on top of a parking 
structure adjacent to the gytdnasium for woiiicn ha^ replaced surface courts at the 
same location, 4 tennis courts ha\e been added at ground level, facilities for golf 
instruction have been improved by providing 12 dri\ing cages adjacent to a chipping 
and putting area^, and 8 handball. courts have been built under the football practice 
and baseball field near the gj-ranasium for men. A canyon has been filled to provide 
space for (1) 6 tennis cohrts which are used for intramural sports and recreation 
for student^ and university employees and ;2) an athletic field which has been lighted 
partially. This fifld is used for intramural sports and 3 days each week for freshman 
baseball "practice in the spring and for varsity soccer in the falL 

Pnor to 1970 an addition of 3&;000 square feet will be made to the gymnasium for 
women and a small athletic field ^ approximately 210 ft. b> 260 ft ) will be constructed 
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to replace a smalfer field The admiiuBtration also lias reacted favorably to the future 
construction of a^ intramural gymnasium and to addid^^nal hard-surface courts and 
athletic fields on t^ of parking structures as they are /built, in spite of the fact that 
the current enrollment of approximately 27^00 is eji>ected to be maintamed. 

The argument has been presented that those studenis who need physical education 
the most wiH not enroU in a voluntary program. /One may inquire— need it for 
whatt Fitness? Sports skills competence? Contribi^ion to social behavior m sports 
participation f Knowledge of rules, strategy, and /etiquette in a particular sport? 
Improvement of sports appreciation? Need for participation in vigorous actmty? 
A few years ago sections in circuit training were offered for the first time. Most of 
the circuit is m a haUway and on steps leading to tl|e balcony of the gymnasium. One 
hpndred and siity-four men students are enrolled in these sections this fail 
Judging from the intensity of their activity I assilme all of them are interested in / 
^proving their fitness. Of a total of 36 tennis sections, there are 9 beginning sections 
for men and 6 for women. Coeducational sections are not offered at the b^nni^ 
IcveL ApparenUy, students wto enroll in these seci ions have felt a need for d^rvelop^ 
ing some skill in tennis and perhaps an underst inding of the history, ^es, and 
etiquette of the gameT as well. Other examples couli be given as evidence that at least 
some of the perso^ who need physical education actually do enrpflin a voluntary 
program. No claim>is-made that all of them do. 



Physical Education at Stanford University 




* John E. Nfxon 

Stanford University 

Requirements and wl^for physical educatioh at Stanford University are governed 
by the foUowmg policy approved by the Acadekc Council of the University in 1957. 

This policy and its explanation are contained in the book by Robert Hoopes and 
Hubert Marshall, The Undergraduate %n the ujniversity (A Report to the Faculty by 
the Executive Committee of the Stanford / Study of Undergraduate Education, 

The committee recofnixw that it is desirabl/ thit the student be encouraged to partici- 
pate in an orgamwtfN)r group actiritT whiA will also have potential avocaUonal and 
recreational val/e for his later life. Thus i^is recommended that in heu of the present 
Lower Divifflop requirement for physical ed/c^tlon, the student be required to participate 
in an organiiaUon acUvity te a total TSlue df 6-nongradiiaUon credit units, no more than 2 
wch units to be allowed in any one quarter/ In f ulfiUing this requirement the itudent may, 
in addition te physical activity courses, ^lect from such acUritiea as Chorus,. Chplr, Or^ 
chcftra. Band, dramatic p«rfonnancei, and auch other organized group actintiea as the 
Committ^on General Studies may approve. During the first two years, at least 2 uniu 
of this rtquiremcnt, 1 each year, shall be devoted te some phyaical activity, including 
▼arsity teamj, tnpervised intramural sports, and organized classes as the Committee on 
General Studies may approve. Students completing six quarters of the BOTC proframi 
are exempt from this requirement 
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In iU considcratioii of the recommendatioii, the committee met with representatiTes of 
the Women'! Phyncal Education and Men i Phyiical Education departments, sought addi 
tional information bearing on the problem, and diacussed the matter at length. From the 
information it received, the committee concluded that the need for compulsory physical 
actirity, particularly those vigor ouj actiritiei which are likely to terminate abruptly upon ^ 
completion of the requirement, waa at best debatable. On the other hand, the committee 
was impressed with those argument* for a requirement which would encourage the student 
to participate in organized or group activities which have potential avocational and rec- 
reational value for his later life. It did not believe that such activities need all take the 
form of physical activity courses, and hence the recommendation that the traditional 
physical education requirement be expanded to include the other kinds of activities indi 
cated* In particular, the requirement should be interpreted liberally so as to includp a 
broad range of actiritiei without pennitthig technicalities to stultify the program. 

The committee did not question Ihe^tontinuing need for some form of exercise among 
students and adults generally. It did belie^je, however, Uat activities involving physical 
exercise are much more likelv to be Carried over to later life if college participation in 
them i« based on an aroused interest rather than on meeting a formal requirement. There 
was a difference of opinion on the 8onfiiittees,of the Study generally as io the need for 
compulsion- to .secure participation in physical activity programs, and a few faculty members 
regarded the new proposal as a craven desertion of the Greek ideal. The majority, however, 
believed that the physical education departments should be encouraged to make their off®"* 
ings sufficiently attractive to make compulsory physical education unnecessary, but in ^^y 
case the proposed 2-unit requirement in a physical activity will give those departments an 
opportunity to develop an interest in voluntary participation. 

The recommendation does not preclude graduation credit for physical education courses, 
or for cultural and artistic programs, wiere such credit has regularly been available, 
except when the course is offered by the htudcnt in fulfillment of this requirement. For 
example, the student may receive the customary 1 unit graduation credit for Chorus unless 
it is offered to meet this requirement. 

Comments 

1. Please note carefully that this change In requirements for physical education 
was part of a total 2-year University-wide review of General Studies requirements in 
all departments. It was not an attack on physical education. 

2. Under these regulations it is po3sil)le for a student to take a class for each of the 

6, quarters of his freshman and sophpmore years (non-credit) to satisfy the Group . 
Activities Requirement of his General Studies program. 

Furthermore, this same student (or any other student) may take as many as 12 
addxtional physical education courses on an elective basis, which grant him one 
quarter-unit of credit each. In other words, he may earn 12 quarter-units of 
academic credit m elective physical education classes which can appl^ toward^ the 
total number of academic credits required for any B.A. or B.S. degree in the Univer- 
sity. . . 

In total, it js possible for one student to take 6 non^edit physical education 
classes, and ah additional 12 academic credit classes, or a total of 18 physical educa- 
tion classes during his 4 undergraduate years. 

3. Despite the statement in the paragraph above, a student may not count mtra- 
mural sports participation as one pf the two non-credit^courses he must take in physi* 
cal education as the minimum requirement for his General Studies program. He must 
take at least one physical education class in each of his freshman and sophomore years 
Freshman and varsity athletic teams are considered to be physical education classes 
for advanced level students. 

4. Many members of the Department x)f Physical Education and Athletics for Men 
do not approve of the policy, which permits complete exemption from physical educa- 
tion for men enrolled in ROTC programs. This ruling was placed in the policy by 
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the central administration for aclminibtrative reasons which never were reported to us 
or to the Academic Council It may have something to do with ensuring a minimum 
adequate enrollment in ROTC programs 7it certainly is not because of any presump. 
tion that ROTC drill or other experktces actually is a defensible substitute for 
physical education. We hope to have^tlus part uf the policy re^^ersed In the near 
future. 

5. Please note that graduate students may enrull in physical education fur academic 
credit, which applies to the total number of uniU retjuirod m their M.A. and doctoral 
degree programs. The extent of such enrollment by a graduate student is controlled 
by his adviser and the policy of his major department but bv-and-large liberal inter- 
pretations are extended throughout the University and we have niany graduate stu- 
dents b physical education classes. 

We do not permit physical education graduate major students to take physical 
education activity courses for credit. Since they have already completed 70-80 quarter- 
units of physical education classes in theory and laboratory courses and in physical^ 
education basic instruction classes, we do not believe it is defensible or necessary If a 
physical education major student has a skill deficiency as a graduate student, he must 
take the course. A unit of academic credit will be recorded on his transcript, but it 
cannot be submitted in partial fulfillment of unit requirements for any dcCTce or 
teaching credential at Stanford. * 



The Foundations of Physical Activity Course 
Adopted at the University of Illinois 

William J. Penny 

University of Illinoix 

The history -of~physical wlucation substantiates the importance of physical fitness 
as one of qur professional objectives. Today the recognition of the phvsical fitness 
objective is particularly wide-spread. This resurgence of interest in physical fitness is 
recognized not only within our professioB-.but hy the public as well, due to the 
support and publicity which has been^given to the need for fitness by the national 
government. What are we doing as aprof-^iot to continue this momentum and to 
insure recognition by the individual of the need for a life-long approach toward 
physical fitness! 

The Foundations of Physical Activity cour*e at the Univen^lty of Illinois evolved 
^rom both a practical and theoretical need. 

The practical need developed from changing registration policies. The University of 
lUinois adopted pre-enroUment procedures which permitted entering freshmen to 
register for faU classes during the summer months. Pre-enrollment created a problem 
m that the Basic Instruction Program no longer had control of the number of 
students enroUing b the Various sports activities, and the valuable guidance session 
with t^e entering freshmen had been lost. A common course for all freshmen was 
then considered necessarj' to alleviate these problems. 

32 
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The most critical factor is that of iiieeting the needs of tl/e student. In^ most 
instances we do not get a fit individual in the universities, due .in part to the inade- 
quacy of conditioning and ph>sical devtlupintnt progranjs ufTerod b> the schools. This 
fact IS highlighted by the number uf students \\ho, after 8 jeare of physical education 
on the elementary, junior high, and senior high school levels, approach the university 
physical education instructor and ask how to construct a Personal fitness training 
program. The above example is probably not the exception. How many students 
upon graduation from the secondary- schools understand tl^ function of their bodies 
well enough'to intelligently develop a program of exeruse or training to cause bene- 
ficial changes? Is it not important for the student to under&tand the basic principles 
of use and disuse, hypertrophy and atrophy, progression, overload, "creeping obesity^" 
hypo-kinetic disease, and other factors associated with exercise programs? 

A course which enables the student to train and make beneficial changes in his 
body, through applied physiology, is a necessit>. In a few short years the university 
student will be moving into his life's work, at which tinie his mental prowess will be 
maturing but his physical being starting to decline. Research indicates that physio- 
logical resilience begins its decline around 2G, years of age, just the time when the 
individual is attempting to make a sound initial contribution to society. Should not 
both the mental and physical abilities of the individual be reaching optinial function 
at this time? » 

. High scores on fitness tests are not the major objectives of the Foundations course. 
No doubt certain individual differences are evident with regard to strength, flexibility, 
and cardiovascular potential. What is sought i^a basic understanding of the physical, 
through applied physiologj% kinesiology, and physics as they apply to movement 
and training^ and their application in later life. Physiological, historical, and philo- 
sophical research in physical educationr are ^j-naniic and glowing parts of physical 
education. The Foundations course is one way of disseminating information from 
the researcher to the student. The presentation of a ba^ic fund of knowledge on 
the effect of exercise on the body enables the student to comprehend more completely 
the why of physical education and its implications for pej«onal fitness. Tliis can 
assist in minimizing the indiscriminate u»e of exercise and training programs, which 
can then be constructed intelligently for a specific activity or individual need. 

The Foundations of Physical Activity coui-se at the University of Illinois has given 
physical education added status in the e>es of the aiadrmic faculty as well as the 
student. A truly academic body of knowledge is preM iitt tl. t u.^sH ro^sing many dis- 
ciplines as is necessary- when working with a subject ajinplo.^ as the human 
organism. 

Q As listed in the Instructor's Handbook, the pi imar\ purpose of the Foundations 
course is to acquaint students with basic knowledge and understanding supporting the 
reasons which demonstrate why participation in physical activit> can contribute to 
optimal healthful living. The specific objectives'of the course are : ^ ^« 

1. To develop an understanding of the role of phyj^ical educa^tion within our^ ^ 
society. 

2. (To briefly acquaint the indi\idua^ in relation to i>h)sical activity w^ith the 
human organism. 

3. To acquaint the individual with some effects of physical activity on the gfowth 
and development of the human organism. t 

4. To develop an adequate understanding of fatigue, relaxation, rest, .sleep, diet, 
and aging as these factors relate to health and well-being throughout life. 

5. To conduct a testing program that includes classifjnng each student's physique 
and evaluating aspecls of his organic and motor fitness. 

6. /To provide a progressive conditioning program in which the student is exposed 
, to several selected methods of training. 
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7. To provide couBseliug and guidance in the selection of activities gai/ged to 
tneet immediate and future needs and which einphasize the values and limitations of 
various types of phjrsical activity. / 

s To acquaint the student with special services offered within the Univeraity 
environment by the College of Physical EducaBon. 7 

9. To make known facilities and methods from which a personal fitnes/ program 
can be designed and implemented. j 

10. To inform ihe student of reliable sources of mformation concerning^ the effects 
of exercise on hifl personal health. 7 

Prior to maWng this course a first-semester requirement for entering freshmen, 
the program wfes offered on an experimental basis for one year. Sulable adjust- 
ments were mide during the trial year, and now each undergraduat7 student who 
enters the Un^ersity of Illinois with less than 60 hours of credit is required to Uke 
this course. Glasses meet three times per week for two activity period^ of 30 minutes 
and one lect^e period of 50 minutes. The latter classroom phase is devoted to lectures, 
films, discussions, and written examinations. 

Physically handicapped students are required to attend aU lectures, but they 
remain m therapeutic exercise sections in place of the regular laboratory section. 

Dunng the first semester the Foundations course was offered, many students 
expressed distress at the thought of a lecture in physical education; however, in 
subsequent semesters the lectures have been very well received. This information was 
ascertained as a result of questionnaires given to the students in lecture sections 
ranging in size from 125 to 300 students. The laboratory sections are limited to approx. 
imately 25 students to maintain personal contact with the student. The stress in the 
laboratory sections is not on maximal physiological ctanges, which of course will 
not take place traming twice a week for thirty minutes, although the students are 
encouraged to add a third training period per week if possible. The laboratory sec 
tions are designed for individual testing with each student participating in a stand- 
ardized lO-item fitness test. Each student constructs a fitness profile appraising his 
own physique and organic And motor fitness, and then is introduced to a program 
of interval training, circuit training, weight training, and calisthentics. The training 
phase IS foUowed by a second testing program and further evaluation. Each student ^ 
IS expected to keep daily records of his progress during the semester. 
/i^A^^-^ the numl>er of students enrolled in the Foundations course each semester 
(1500), It was impracticaj to assign the necessary lecture readings from library 
sources. Interested staff members involved in the planning stages of the Foundations 
course under the direqtion ^f the Dean of the College of Physical Education wrote a 
text. Foundations of Physihal Activity, which included the lecture readings, standard 
score and percentile tables profile sheetii, and a portion for daily laboratory work, - 
which gives each student atpe end of the semester a compact record of all" of his work. 

Recent ^valuation form;! completed by the students onrolled in the Foundations 
course indicated the need for an advanced course which* involved three laboratory 
periods per week for tllose students desiring to continue* their training. The 
advanced course is now 5 erving as an important follow-up to- the -ffoundations of 
Physical Activity course. 

** 
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Intellectualizing the College Approach 
tj) Basic Instruction in Physical Education 

Alexander Petersen, Jr. 

Southern Oregon College 

Pld^l^PaSsured at the outset the title notwithstanding, that I do not suggest less 
activity for our students but ^dre activity. 

This is an especially appropriate time to revaluate the basic program of college 
physical education and to suggest new answers to olft questions. It seems that we 
have been under attack from without since the beginning of time. It would appear 
that we bi^won many more battles than we have lost. Now, for the first time I can - - 
remember, we are under general attack from within. The traditional required basic 
program, the great foundation block of our profession, is beginning to crumbhsf' 
under its own weight. ^ 

While we may be dissatisfied with our results now, and as much as we insist that 
changes or additions are needed to improve our programs, I am cheerfully certain that 
if we abolish required programs outright we will be defaulting on an obligation we 
have in general education. Personal health instruction is a fin^ tning, but it will not 
substitute for the heart and soul of physical education. If there' are to be any areas 
required in general education, and I contend there must be or general education may 
not be very general, physical education should be included. j 

In general education we should begin with the student and his needs in our pijesent 
culture and relate the pertinent knowledge from history's vast storehouse to these 
needs. Through physical education the student, at the least, specifically needs: 

1. To know about his body and how to maintain it in optiraiib fitness and health. 

2. To h^ve the skills, knowledge, and motivation for physical recreation. 

3. To develop understanding, appreciation, and control of body movement. 

4. To find, through movement, greater fulfillment as a human being. 

It should be noted at this point that exercise as exercise, whether PE 180 or Ex 
101, is not a part of general education any more than '/Proper Diet," PD 111, or 
'Troper Sleep," PS 190, one credit hour. 

We must, through our professional pi;ograms and professional leadel^hip, cause the 
programs in elementary and secondary schools to be improved to the point where the 
high school graduate is acceptably "phj-sically educated." 

Then we can put the frosting on the cake with an intellectual approach in basic 
.physical education at the college level in the following manner. 

Firsts an academically oriented one-terra course which might be jS^ic Physical 
Education" or "Backgrounds of Physical Education." This miglfP include such 

things as : ^ . . ^ ^ i. 

1. The history of man's use of movement from the beginning to |he present, 

2. The biological foundations, including key elements of the physiology\of exercise. 

3. The psychological and sociological foundations. \ 

V 4. Backgrounds for and the development of a personal progr^ of ph^sftal rec- 
reation throughout life. * a 

5. Laboratory experiences to evaluate the student's current status m fitness and 

•'^wond, a 4.year program taking several days of tHe Student's time each 'tem"pS3'-- 
consisting of testing and guidance. It might be called "Pfc^lcal Education Ubo^a-^^^^ 

, / ^ • . y 
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activities would eoiitiiiuc to be 
jc given. Consideration should 
n certain activities such as 



tory." This would not be iU^^s&iue as the laboratory experiences in the preceding 
course. The purposes of this program might be to : 

L Conduct a required te:.ting and guidance progiaiii at thu begiuiung of, or during, 
each term. o o , 

2. Evaluate the phj-sical status of each student and discuss, his needs and how these 
needs might be fulfilled. 

3. Sh5w each student how hi. ph>Mral ..talus cm.pan's w^th othei- students and with 
his own optimum potential. 

4 Show changes in physical status and account tor these changes as an aid to the 
student s understanding of the elTects of his exercise or lack of it. 

Third, a required or elective program of participation in phvsical activity a mini- 
mum of 3 different days each week for all 4 years^ stiidcnt\vouId have hi.jrhoice 
or activity and time, within the limits of the availd^Iitv of facilities. This requirement 
might be fulfilled thtx)ugh: 
1. Voluntary recreation, either on or off campus. 
I Participation in intramural or intercollegiate athletics. 
I An elected class in a specific physical education activity. 
Elective physical education classes in the regular 
offered. It is recomiiicndcd that credit continue to 

olid pc given to offering short-term non-credit cliiiip ^cxiam acuviucs sucn as 
DojwUng or archery. We might also assign staff to a siccific activity area to supervise 
ani^ coach mdmduals or small groups as voluntary recreation. The amount of time 
for such an assignment should be indicated, to the extent practicable, by student 
;erest m such assistance. 

' A listing of the functions of the' staff in seiTing sucli a program of basic instruction 

1 physical education will serve as a review of the suggested program. The staff would ■ 
1. Teach the academic class "Basic Physical Education." 
2. Participate in the periodic testing program, and serve as counselors for the 
:erprctation of an individual's physical status and needs. 
|3. Supervise the recording of required-elective participation. 

4. Teach physical education ela.sscs in activities for credit. 

5. Conduct non.ere<lit (e^ccept on staff load) clinics. 

6. Provide individual or small-group coaching in activities during required-elective 
participation. 

Several ideas arc offered for the administration of this program. 

To help equate staff loads and to give the student greater ficxibihtv in scheduling, 
Basic Physical Education could be required any freshman quarter or 'semester rather 
than the first or any other specific term. 

The testing and guidance phase eould be a total staff effort at the beginning of eacli 
term, or the student's week for this program could he set at a specific time during the 
term. The relative week for any given studcjit would then be maintained throughout 
his years in school, providing a somewhat even spacing between testing and counsel- 
ing periods. 

In recording the required-elective participation, the student eould be asked to sign 
m and out in/iniform for gymnasium, pool, or athletic field activities. This is not 
unique Seorcsheets or special records might be used for off-campus activity such 
as howling, golfing, or skiing. We might even accept the students word for aeeeptable 
activities like boating, cycling, or hiking. After all tlie key is interpreting the effects 
of the student's own participation so fhat he might learn the effects of the quality 
and quantity of hLs jcxpreise. 

This approach Tuay be one answer to the sometimes unbeatable problem of limita- 
tuui m facilities. However, this comeS here as an afterthought rather than as the im- 
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peUing reason. Thua, the progiaui luuaiit to itaiid i»n its own iiierff^nd not repre- 
sent any compromise. ^- / 

y Food, rest, ami- e^Htrite have beun liiitud as/tlie tlute essentials for our life. Since 
we dp not re^Jt^^ a ^olcbonic diut or adequate sleep of our sludcnts, the time may* 
coij^ whett yit will ^ot /t^iuire exercise in the college progi-^. Wc probably have ^ 
upright ta whip tiie b^dents tu exercise if they freely and knowingly choose not to 
exCTcise. ^his would leave us with the cudrsc Basic iPhjaical Education aijd the 
tending and guidance program Phjaical Educatluu Laburutor) a^ tlic bisic instruction 
program college pliymcal education. 

The a;t/ceptancc or» rejection of an idea }s> an intellectual exercise on the part of 
man. is time to sell physical education on an intellectual basis to the young adults 
in our -Colleges. / 



Physical Edqcation at Emory University 



Clyde Partin 

Emory TJniversiiy 



During 1963-64 the Curriculum Committee of Emory College proposed a new 4-ycar 
course of study which ha^ been adopted by the faculty. The stricture ^in essence 
involves a change from the present three 5-llour courses and a 1-hoi r course to four 
4-hour cours(>s and a 1-hour course. The scl;icduling pattern is being studied, courses 
are being revised, and fatjjulty loads are bcf'ing modified. The comp ete revision will 
probably come into effect, during the next, 5 years. The faculty aid administration 
feel that the^emands for higher levels of quality and efficiency in our instructional 
programs, the increasing Enrollments, and the accelerating growth of knowledge makes 
it imperative to study and revise our present structure.^ , 

The faculty of the Division of Pliysi(lal Education and, Athic tics is reviewing 
rather strenuously the initiation of team teaching, a techniiiuc wl ich is in various 
stages of experimentation in" American elementary and secondaryvschc ols. 

Team teachers share instructional tasks and goals, plan together, i ssign appropriate 
tasks to individual tearn members, and observe each other teach, jcin together in the 
evaluation of instruction and hold discussions bashed upon conmica observations ,of 
teaching and the effects of teaching, plan common tests and tri de teaching tech- 
niques. The team often brmgs the entire group of learners togetl er for orientation 
purposes through demonstrations and visual aids. Team teaching Pflcilitates homoge- 
neous grouping of t>pes and levels of learning capacity and gives further cognizance 
of individual differences. • I 

Team teaching as a technique or structure may improve the qu4lity of instruction, 
develop improved instruction techniques, and make better use of teaclier time, space, 
• and resources. , 

In ligtt of these suggestions, staff members who teach the same course (wrestling, 
f6r example) are, encouraged to meet together, plan a syllafbus together, watch each 
other teach,^ and in general offer constructive criticism jbf each other^s teaching 
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techniques. We feel that mucB can learned in meeting the situation .in this 
manner. We feel tli(? student gains immeasurably more than he would from a One- 
teacher situationt 

/ Required Program in Physical Education 

The Department of Physical Education serves the entire University. Physical educa- 
tion is closely coordinated with the geyieral education program of the University for 
the realization of the most effective ieducational outcomes. The primary purposes 
6f the physical education program are :/ 

1. The promotion of a program that emphasizes the. fundamental aspects of gen- 
eral physical fitness and serves to increase the capacity of students for vigorous work 
or athletic effort. Such a program wul provide students with an opportunity to raise 
their present status of physical efficiency so that they may better meet the standards 
necessary f o^ everyday life. / 

2. The promotion of a program that emphasizes the development of practical and 
athleticf skill which will better equip the student to participate in a varietys of sports 
and enable him to engage in a continuing program of physical activity after his 
college/ days are over. 

3. The p^motion of a program that fosters appreciation of and desirable attitudes 
toward phj^Ical activities. Such a program will provide opportunities for the develop- 
ment of good social conduct, whether it be from the standpoint of an active participant 
or a spectai or. 

4. The I romotion of a program that encourages youth to njaintain and improve 
his oWn health and to impress each student with a wholesome respect for the human 
organism. 

Fafcilities 

Gymnasium, The gymnasium contains 40,000 square feet of functional floor 
space. The structure was planned as an integral physical education instructional unit 
It was completed in November 1948, and the total cost was $364,456. 

1. Maiii Gymnasium : 160 ft. by 100 ft. by 22 ft., three basketball courts, five baJ-' 
minton ccmrts, three volleyball <SiIi»t^, and standard gymnastic equipment. 

2. S"wrtoming pool: 45 ft. by 90 ft., sbgle spoon construction, depths 3^4 ft to 
4% ft. to 12 ft. to 10 ft Two 1-meter diving boards and -one 3-meter diving bbard, 
underwater observation window, spacious decks and 26-ft. ceiling, glass brick win- 
dows, breeze windows near ceiling on three sides of pool, movable wooden partition ^ 
separating g^ymnasium rfnd pool. (Five hundred spectators may sit in gymnasium" on 
movable folding bleachers and view swimming meets in comparative coiiil«sL) Con- 
trol room for treatment of water contains four, 90-inch sand filters, a chlmnator, 
proportioners for alum and soda, hot water heateir. Pool capacity is 210,000 gallons. , 

3. Four four- walled handball courts: 22 ft. byj40 ft. by 22 *ft., forced-air v^ntila- 
• tion. J I , X 

I 4. Four classrooms: alternately utilized as testing and visual aids laboratories and 

as wrestling rjw>nis. ^ - . ■• 

5. An ofificfe suite: four ro^ms 12 ft. 15 ft., a ^ai;^^^k and reception room, 
i'*^ *' 6. Four toWer rooms: 24 ft. by 24 It.^ utilized as ofilces, equipment room, and 

Ibunge. % . ' [ , ' • ^ - j 

^.,Thf§e itcker rooms: 1,C00 lockers, two geiir rooms, ^ and fj)nr shower rooms. 

8. Lftundrr 

9. Special 
other body-bjiilding equipment , 



rotary washer, centrifugal dryer, aiid Steam dryer, 
exercise room : peights, stijiking bi^, stall bars, iJuUey weights, and 




0(h€r Tnftrnctu>nal Play Art as. 

L Four playing fields (approximately 30 acr^y, vhich provide spac« for seven 
touch football fields, six s>xcer fields, a baseball diamond, a 440-yard cinder track 
with a 220-yard straightaway, and seven softball diamonds. 

2, Twelve laykold tennis courts, 

3. These same outdoor areas prond^ space for archery, badminton, horseshoe 
pitching, and volleyball. 

Proposed FacilUi^s. 

1. Tennis courts : eight laykold courts and tennis center. 

2. Addition to present gymnasium, dance studio, gymnastic and wrestling area, 
two squash and two handball courts, a health club, storage space, Icxiker rooms for 
men and women (capacity 2,000), and four offices. 

General Statement on Required Physical Etjucation 

Approximately 1200 men and women take part in the Required Program of Physical 
Education at Emory, with ail students meeting three times weekly for sli quarters 
Each student has an opportunity to receive intensive mstmetion in siz sports during 
the 2-year, period, with academic credit awarded on the bas;s of one-third quarter- 
hour for each hour of cla^ work, with letter gn:^des and quality points awarded as in 
any other college course. Six quarter-hours of credit are reqmred for graduation. 

Letter gndes are given for class performance with grades based on class work, 
improvement as evidenced by skill tests, practical tests, and written testa covering 
rules, history, and strategy. Class penods are divided Into three specific areas . warm 
up, intensive instruction, and playing the game or sport 

Curriculum. The curriculum in physical education for freshmen and sophomore men 
and women includes the following activities : 

Academic physical education Soccer 

Archery Speedball 

Badminton Speed-a-way 

Basketball ' Sigma Delta Psi ' * 

Basic skills Swimming (surviyai) 

Camping and outdoor education Tenn i s 

. Folk games Touch football 

Fundamentals of movement Track and field 

Golf Tumbling 

Gymnastics * Volleyball 

Handball WaUr crafts 

Modem Dance Water ballet 

Rifiery ^ \ ' Weight training 

Softball Wrestling 

MotorAbility Testing Program • . ^ 

In setting up a good testing program, the validity, reliability, objectivity, norms, 
costs, personnel, and time of admmistfaticrn must be determined. The tests which are 
used at Emory University by the Division of Physical Education are primarily used 
as classification testa, that la, our aim is to place students in homogeneous groups so 
that more effective teaching may be realized. Equating the power for ability of indi 
viduala within the large homogeneous group may also be carried out bo that really 
homogeneity may be obtalhed. .We have found that by classifying indi 
viduala we have not only created a better atmosphere for teaching per se but have alao 
developed more desirable attitudes toward physical education by the class members. 
This is becausj? they are competing with persons of their own approximate abilities 
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and interests The in^trua^ .n ^rtareJ v> tie ;^roup a whole rather than to the 
lower-motor-abiiUy ^'roup a» ;;»nt.rall,. :1 o lase ^^Len a heterogeneous group is 
found. Another f eaturt* tf hoi '^^1* u^-^ju^ jr"Upiii^' is the s»jC'ial developiaent which 
comes as a resujt oi a more aecivc, :;jore o-' perative attirude. 

With the?;e thou;:;lit- in mind lU' Mf-ubvr- <>: i-.f ^ta:T ul the Division of Phjfeical 
, Education at Emor\ rniversitj i.a\* fr^r rr,, pa,.t 5 >ear* ad^nmistwd a four-it«m 
test to incoming male fret?hmen 

The test items wert -fle<ted b*<a:.-^ t'.M. -.w !V]t Vj be perti&ent to the activities 
which are carried an lu our re^j aired, intra ,iural. and mtercoUegxate programs., A 
separate test to mea.-ure the swil- liUi? abi]it\ "i »>a<.^i student is^aiso gnven at the same 
time to determine the proper sv,'vun ua-i-^. at.un :>jr the*individaal. The swim- 
ming test is a 50-yard swim for ti^%e ^\Uh the ia>tf?r ^ttiuin.ers being placecb m the 
A group, next fastest m the B group, and the sluwtM and non-swunmers m the 
group Each stTident Is then jrequ:red to t^ke one quart^cr of survival swimming. 

The four items comprising the cla--i*ioation test arc 

1 Sargent jump (test of explrrsive puweri. Here the student t5 instr*ueted to stand 
facing a blackboard He holds a piu.c of Uialk in one hand, and, while st^ding 
flat on the floor, he raises both anii> above his hc-ad A; the tQp of his Peach, he makes 
a mark on the board with the chalk Then, fanng in a sideways direction, he bends 
his knees, swings his amis down and to the rear, and jumps as high as possible o5 the 
floor At the peak of his jump he extends hi^ ami fully and Piakes a mark on the 
board The distance between the two Uiarks represents his jump. Each person is 
given three jumps and the best oi the three is ihea-nre^j. Measurement is to the 
nearest ha]f-inch. 

2 Sixty-yard dash (test for speed). This is a run in which each man is timed from 
start to ^ish, with the time bemg record(*d to the nearest tenth of a second. 

3 SofibaH throu ftest of arm and sLuolJer coordination ^^ Students are permitted 
three throws, with the best, of ^e three tiieasured to the nearest foot The sartmg 
point is represented by a line Stepping over the hne disqualifies the throw. A single- 
step throw, followed by a follow-through step with the opposite foot, is prescnbed. 

4. Zig-zaff run (test of agilityf. In th ^ ;e^t an ar-'-a 16 it byylO tt is u^e^i with 
chairs placed at each comer and fine chair in the middle JTiiJ^siudeht then- runs 
around the chairs making a figure eisrht partrrn He makt-s three consecutive runs 
and is timed to the nearest tenth of a second. 
^'The test battery is given Ln both the fall and spring quarters, and the percentage of 
improvement is^determined, Ustiall^ of the students tested in both Uie fall and spring 
quarters about 75 percent show a marked degrtjp of improvement 

For purposes of classification the jrruup- urre divided into three -ectioiis: (1) the 
high group, 60-99 percentile, naildle -roup, 36-50 percentile, and (3) lower 

srroup, 0-35 percentile. 

Based upon the expenenu^ aii<i f'\aluatinn of the members of the Division of 
Physical Education, the tf-^t lun} be said to be meeting its objec^ve . the groupings 
have, for the most part, resujtfd in a ]iO(no-cn^it\ of performs nr-e level 

Class Organization 

Using (^e prffS^e tl&ynCSm teat bin.: firganiz*'> teachers into instructional groUpjs 
that take ad vantSgeji^^ dividual taU nt-. ?pecialized training, and variations in per- 
sonality, Emojy-tJfganize^ dashes aMi.iuh a.> iM^^sible according to this definition. 

.ifter thpaestingpp^arii has bttii lOiitplrted ^^tudents are placed in classes accord- 
^ ing to t^resulty^Sfthe tc^t>. In^traaor- are th n assigned to the classes according to 
their iddividuaj/talcnt^, &j>eviali2<.nl tramiiig, and personalities. With a very versatile 
staff ihx^j^^^u^t nf team tt aching is able to be carried out successfully. For example, ; 
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some students who score extrtmel} LigL percentiiej on the motor-ubility te^U, 

are placed in a class whose purpose is to acquaint them with the requirementi of 
Sigtoa Delta Psi, national athletic fraterniU. We have found this class to be one of 
uur most challenging classes far the high level group, and a number of students have 
completed the requirements for memben^hip as a result of having started work m the 
class. 

Other students who score high (60-79* percentile; on the motor-abihty test are 
pl;iced m activities requiring a fairly high degree of skilL One instructor *s m charge 
of the group, but he has the prerogative of tailing in other members of the facultj to 
^ cover certain areas of his ^course which h§ feels can be better taught by them. An 
example of this might be a class in basketball in which the class instructor is strung m 
tbe area of teaching fundamental skills and offensive play but is weak in the area of 
defensive play, team strategy, and officiating. In this instance, another instructor who 
16 strong in these areas is called in for instruction m that particular area. A staff 
member who is actively engaged in officiating, for Example, ml^ht bp u.^ed to discuss 
rules and ofSciating techniques. / . . 

Students who score low { 0-35 p<TC(»ntile ) on the motor ability tc-sts ace aligned to 
a basic skills section. Here a^m they are assigned to an instructor who is par- 
ticularU strong in this area bat is'^able to call in other staff members' for <.onaultatio6v 
demonstration, and ^(eaching. Considerable pra<-tical experimental work bting ^ona 
at Emory on teaching methods in general regarding the luw-mutur-abilit\ students 
Plans have been advanced on how to rope with tlie increasing numbers uf students 
and still maintain higb-quality educattojaal programs. Some pi)f sical edut.ators have 
advanced the plan of initial testing of ail iSi^oming studei^ ^P§^ entrance to physical 
education classes, exempting the higher-raotor-abUIty groUf^^i^ft^d concentrating un the 
medium and low groups. Fortunately, at Ei^iary we haveB^^able t-o maintain a 
program for all groups but have found that we do have an increasinglT^ larger num- 
ber of low-moto/-ability students entering each year. 

Using Math^s* definition of motor ability as "the immediate capacity of an in- 
dividual to pejH'orm in many vaned stunts or athletic events," we attempt in our "basic- 
skills classes to raise the motor-ability score of the individual student Although we 
have ^ad s^iccess in m^^reasing the motur-ability scores of our students, certainly we 
know that/simply raising the scores does noC in itself mean that we have increased the 
desire of the student to take part in games and sports activities. However, alung with 
a conditioning program we feel this isjhe first step for students of this type; Al- 
though we use the quarter s\stem at Emory and have in the past only used one 
quarter for a course of this nature, this year we will make the basic-skills class a 
three-quarter sequence, with two ijuartens being devuted to work in the g^iiinasiuni 
and 6n the athletic field and one quarter to Bun ival swimming. 

Xhrougji motOr-ability tests, strength, tests, and physical fitness tests we have 
foitnd that the students on this level are usually low in each of these 4ireas. Conse- 
quently ^his past fall quarter three classes in basic skills were taught, with one clas» 
Spending 40 percent of the Class period on conditioning work and the other 60 per- 
cent of the time oil the fundamental skills of running, jumping, hopping, skipping, 
tbe ftmdamental skills of tumbling, and organized relays and games. Another class 
spenfe the entire quarter in a weight-training class with considerable emphasis being 
placed on eiercises to strengthen the upper body area in which they were found tu bo 
weakest after having beep tested with sample strength tests. The third class was*gi^en 
a pliysicaj-fitnes*- test battery, and this class spent the quarter working on exercise?, 
designed to increase strength, endurance, flexibility,, agility, ann-and-shouldtr coor- 
dination, and speed. 

Out of 74 students taking part in the three classes 71 increased in their motor- 
ability percentile score, the increases ranging from a low of 1 point to a high of 41 
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points. The class that eagag^in fundamental skills showed the krgest average 
increase, although It was ^erf significant at the .05 level of confidence, the weight- 
^ tra inin g group was a second. The moat &pectac(^ar inorea^je was from a^Ttudent 
who scored in the 23: percentile initially and raised his score to the 62 percentile. 
Three other stiideiits also raised their scores by a large enough margin to promote 
themselyes fr^«n the low-motor-ability student to the high-motor-abihty student in one 
quarter. The students who took part in the f undauientai-slalls class the past quarter 
will eng^e in weight training the winter quarter, and the weight-training class w^l 
engage in the fundamental-skills class. During the spring quarter both cWses will 
l^e enrolled in swimming* 

Although in the past one instructor has taught all of the basic-skills classes by 
usbg the team-teaching approach, in the future several instructors will be re- 
sponsible for the, different areas involved in fundamental skills and physical fitness. 

Health Examination « 

Each student entering Emory University for the first time is required to furnish, a 
report of complete physical examination made not more than 6 months *^)efore he 
enrolls b the University. "5 he report is to be made upon an examination form pro- 
vided by the University, All examination forms of students enteriri^in September 
are b the possession of the sta5 of the Health Service before March 1. These examin- 
ations are closely scrutinized and evaluated. Prescriptions may call for re-examina- 
tion, special activity, rest, or academic' physical education. 

, The Department of Student Health makes every effort to give support to ihj^ 
Division of Physical Education and Athletics in the promotion of its sports education 
program. *At the same time, the Health Department seeks 'to prevent the injurious 
effect of the wrong type of phj-slcal activity for those students who require exercise 
restrictions. Thus, by me^ns of_cpqperative work, both departments endeavor to 
maintain, protect, and improve the physical health of Emory students. 

We feel that this is truly a team effort in that the student is originally seen by his 
own doctor and then has his medical^ examination reviewed by our Director of 
Student Health, then the Director of the Division of Physical Education is con- 

, suited and advised as to ite proper disposition of the student. Evidence of the 
excellent cooperation that exists between the Director of Student Health and the 
Division of Physical Education is the fact that less than 1 percent of our students 

♦ . are not engaged in some type of activity. * 




Programed Instruction 
for Basic Physical Education Courses' 

' Kenneth A. Penman 

Arizoncj^tckte XIniversiiy 

, , The tern ''programed instruction" or '^automated instruction" refers to a method* 
considered generally to include any n;eans, devices, or material hereby teacher or 
tutor functions are replaced. This automated sequence of instructional segments is 
prepared in advance «md is capable of instructing effectively without direct inter- . 
vention or modification by a- teacher, ' ' ^ 

It can be readily seen from^ this definition that prognraraed instruction is fa^ from, 
being a panacea for all problems of health,^ physical education, and recreation. 
No automated jjrggram,. regardless cf its Bize or quality, can anticipate the semantic 
bterpretivtion oi all ^students. Ouir . problem, then, is to ferret out the advantages 
which programed instruction may have for the basic physical education program. 

Problems Encountered in Basic Physical Education (BPE) 

We may begin by enumer^iting some' or the basic problems' encountered in* pro- 
viding BPE program^/ * 
• 1. Large elasa ^izes^this situation does not provide the opportunity for enough 
personal interactipn between the teacher and the student. 

2. Teachers teaching many sections — m some institutions instructors may teach tep 
sections with 50 students in each section. 

3! BPE coulees are established with many sections (30-40 not uncommon at* one 
institution). ^ * - , * * . 

4. A larfire 4inmber of BPE sections requires a large number of instructors (often 
as many a^ 15 Cerent bstructors). 

5. The erronepus assumption is ^often lyiade ttat all of th^se instructors arc 
qualified to teach'the 'Tiows" and ^*whys" of BPE, < 

8, A variety of clientele is called upon ^to 'staff the BPE courses. Specialists in 
pTiysical education, recreation, health, athletics, and intramurals, as well as graduate 
assistants, are called upon to lecture, on tEe value of physical educationj-to the college 
.strbdent. E?:pert as they may tie in their respective fields, they are seldom all pre- 
pared or intere^d in teaching the academic discipline which we seeL 

7. Inconsistent evaluation jexistsV , . ' ^* 

S. Course time^ not available to lectur-e-^-we need what time we have present]^ for 
sHll and cardiovasculfir develoj^ment. " ' • , 

After^ iwiewing the vjirioua kinds oft autctoaied, instruction, wfe shall seje how pro- 
gram^S instruction' can be applied to thegp ^fbblema^ ' * - . 

Charactaristips Conimo'9 ^ All Teaching Machtnts 'i . 

B5;"the use of this tool (programed^ device of some type) three great advantages 
are realized: ' ' .» * 

1. The setme mjaterial is presented to all students and eacl; student is required to 
make frequent responses to this.naaterial. ^ \ 

^Bibliography may b© obtaiiie^ from the ou^ior upon r^hftuest. i\ 



^ 2. Each student is provided with immediate feedbacks or information reglLrding 
the success or failure of the specific responses to the material. 

3. The student is 'allowed to work individually and to adjust his rate of progress 
to his 9wn needs and capabilities. 

Teaching Machines 

The above advantages are cLaractenstic of all teaching machines. The question 
then arises— How many kinds of teaching machir^^^s are there? TeAcIyng machines 
may be subdivided into two tjpes. Mechanical machines vary from plastic .objects 
(8^,2 in. by 11 im) with punch mechanisms for responses to highly complex electronic 
consoles §uch as the Mark I Autotutor produced by Western Desigji and Electronics. 
Tfc expense of these machines, their inaccessibility to students, and the lack of 
space to house them has limited their nse. i - 

The second type is the paper teaching machines, programs which are presented in 
a manual or lextbodk form. Basically, these are of two kinds — the linear program and ^ 
the branching program. The philosophy behind the two kinds of paper teaching 
machines*!^ quite different. ^ ' ' / 

Linear Programs ^ , ^ ' ^ . 

Linear programs consist of material -^hicn is presented in very short units, gen- 
crally not more than one sentence ;n length. The sequence of sentences or in^m- 
plcte statements may be continued h(?rizQntaIly page by page with the missing words 
on the succeeding page,, or they may be presented vertieallj^ oa a page from top to 
bottom with the desired response concealed by a special mask or marker. . , 

When' the lm«ar. approach is iisecl, all students read every frjune in the same 
sequence. One type of linear program advocated by B. F. Skinner requires a con- 
"stnlcted* response. , A brief statement is presented followed by a question, or state- 
ment Vhich requires Jhe student to construct response. The siabsequent frame 
provides the word or words which should hafve .been constructed. (Example . '^The^ ' 
first requirement of* a teaching machine, remember, is t^at it must present infor- 
mation and require the student to, make frequent " Answer on next page . 

^^responses;") » . * 

The^two prenriises upon which Skinner bas^ the constructed respo^e type of pro- 
gram* are that recall is -moire efficient than recognition in learning and that the act 
of responding te^. to cause learning. ' ' * ^ - 

Pressoy devised, a linear approach which utilizes Uie multiple-choice response. 
stndent is, given a bit of information and .then asked a question about it. Alternate 
• ^jfisponses tu th^ qcffestion are provided. Only when the studexrt selects the correct 
response will tji^ next ^stimulus ie presented, thus, all students follow ^the same 
sequence of multiple-choice questions. * . ' - 

' The rationale ^or Pressey s multiple-choioe l&ear program is based partly on two 
lactdrs: * * ' i *" 

* pL. Tfbe law pf ftr^quency — The student may sometimes get a wrong answer, but in 
ea'ch frame he^ultimaltely gets a. correct answer. 

2. The law of recency^No matter Jioy many wrong answers a student may try 
in response to a question, th#-correct answer is always the last one and is uiorck likely 
. tp i)e rememj)ered bemuse ft com6s cl6sest to the reenforcement 

Bra.ncHRif^ • 

Dr. NonriAn Cnwder developed the "branching technique— often called the scramble 
book. Crowder^ lechnlque presenta material with multiple-choi<ie responses, as does 
Presseys, except for otce -huge difference-, all of the altematrves lea9 somewhere. 
The assumption In branching programirig is tiiat a wrong response does not neces-" 



s&rily hinder the leaiulii^ ut a chirttt response. The response made is useful mainly 
in guiding the thru u^^h tilt juogiam. Each response is used to test the success 

of the latest «)inaiiinIcMiou to tl/t oludcnt, and lu that sense it lets tlie program know 
where to tak^ the student i 

Since errors or rulsconccptions are corrected before tWieamer proceeds, the step 
size within the program can be larger and the^iialn iineof the program may proceed 
more rapidly than in tift linear programs* 

With the branching t\pc of program, in addition to Ii^\ing the possibility of several 
correct respon&es, many questions may have nu "correct'' answc^ at all but rather 
express an opinion. Differing opinions may be gi\tn as altelnatives, the subject being 
treated differtntlj depending upon the branch chosen. For example, the programmer 
might ask, *'What is the better way io develop strength?" Answers: "(1) with 
isometric cxcrcfscs, (2) ♦with Lo tonic excrciac^/* Ea(.h ansi\er would develop a sep- 
arate path ^\hich niay reach a dead end or eventually return to the niain line. 

The art of branching is not in breaking the subject into factual bits*and laying 
■ ^them out CiiJ tu-cnd but rather in presenting a concept or a cluster of Tacts as clearly 
as one can ami then answering, on separate pages, whatever important misunderstand- 
ings or obji'ctions that can be anticipated.' 

How Programed Instruction Can be Used in BPE 

1. Lafge classes — £a«h student can purchase his own program, which consists of 
the academic content of BPE, and>{>rogress through it at his owm rate. 

2. Teaching many sections — Even though he taught many sections, a teacher would 
never need to be concerne'd about whether he had couve>ed a particular point or con- 
cept to aX\ his classes. ^..^^^ 

3. Many sections of BPE — A paper teaching machine woutd provide that each 
student received exactly the ^ame material. ^ ' * . - 

• 4. ^ large numbei: of instructors — A program would Assure that the '^acadenjic'* 
content was covered ^n^ was consistent regardless of the number of Lristrut.torb. 

5. Qualifications of instructor^ — Conformity is maintained through a self-instruc- 
tion j>l'tfgTam. * *^ * ,y 
. 6. Preparation time of instructors — The program eliminates the need to prepay 
^ lectures in the academic area of BPE. 

7. Evaluation — Sifice all students have the same program, they ^an all be con- 
sistently evaluated by a-standard examination. 

8. Available lecture lime — No additional course time is required far teaching the 
. academic material since the progn*am is a self-teaching tool. 

'Commercial and Honiemade Programs 

Homemade programs can be constructed by anyone interested m the technique. 
Th^ are many areas in our field in addition to BPE wherr this technique can be 
effectively used. How^eyer, I cannot think of any^area in HPER or in any other 
area of the college or university where programed instruttiun can be better applied. 
The AAHPER has recently established a committee to Investigate the^uses of pn>- 
gramed instruction in our fields. At the preset tmic there I^ one commercial program 
available which applies the scramble techn^e to BPE. This \^ also listed in the 
bibliog^phy. ^ * . ^ 

When evaluating these pro^n^s .we should not be concerned libout the fact that 
the page is only half full of printed words or, wlicthcr progfanicd is gelled with one 
or two m's, but rather with the quality of the program ? Does, it meet the academic 
criteria? Does, it fneet tlie rieed^ of the college »^tulient in helping him to prepare foT 
afulllifet ' ; 
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A State Legislature Attempts to Dictate 
the Curriculum for the Basic 
Instructional Programs 



N. A. Ponthieux 

Texas A&M Uiii versify 



Financing higher education in the United States has become a grave problem. The 
shortage of niunies is causing physical education to fight for its existence onC6 again^. 
The over-euiphasis on physical fitness ^\ithout regard to all the objectives of physi- 
cal education has given the Texas Legislature an opportunity to euunomize. The fol- 
lowing rider was included in the last appropriation bill : 

Section 26 

PHYSICAL TRAII^IXG. None of the funds appropnatt^d in this article to the general 
academic teaching institutions shall be expended fofrffie operation or maintenance of com- 
pulsory physical training programs, regardless of whether or not credits are granted for 
participatiun in suth programs, and regardless of whether such partii ipation is required 
for degree programs. It is specifically provided, , however, that the provisions of this Sec- 
tion shall not applv to the follo\Mng kinds of phyj&ical training or physical education 
programs. 

A. Organized instruction classes for students majoring in physical education;, and 

B. Prugrauis uf mass calisthenics conducted with the purpose of encouraging ai^precia- 
tion of the science uf bodily exercise without apparatus or etjuipment, ^ with light hand 
apparatus or equipment, and developing bodily strength and gracef ulness. 

It is the intent ot the Legi^lature that physical training or physical education programs 
of a recreational nature be financed frum student feCs, auxiliary enterprise funds or other 
iivii^'Statc appropriated souices. ^ 

The state AttuiiiPA Geneial laled this nder iiiiLonstitutiunal and alleviated the. 
pioblems it ^suuld ha\e laused until the next appropriation session. The Chairman of 
the Legislative Appl^oprjation Committee infoniRd the Te\a< .U^oliatiun of Health 
Physical Education, ^lul Rei;w*fttTon tliat this ridtr ^^ulild be eunsidered a^ain during 
the next session. 

As stated, the intent f*f the Le^i.^hiture ^^a^ that i^reatiunal programs be financed 
by other than aj^tpropriated monios II^»^^e^er, sthool adiuini-^trator^ do not always 
consider the intention^ uf laws and ridiTs. A «iurfe>/^vas eohducted of the basic 
physical educatiuii pro^rarhs for men in the 21 state-suppurted senior institutions of 
^higher educatiun. Sixteen schuids ans^MicJ the questiiinuaire w'lih the following 
I'h^n^es nuted sim t the la-^t state apprupriatiun . one school lost its requirement, 
one school had it^ lequiiement reduced frum four lo two seuiesters, three schools de- 
leted bowling, two sLhouls deleted so( ial daiite, and fdur "^chuuls deleted golf. Most uf 
the abo\e changes wen n>ade u^r the protest of the physical education personnel. 

Sjome values, huwtver, have been realized from this le*^islatl\e action in that most 
iuiititutions have been stimulated to e^aluate tlieir physical educatiun offerings. Othei 
nutewurthy changt^s . *fuar schouls added physical fitness tests, three added classifica- 
tion tests, two added conditioning coui^f'^, four added wrestling, and four added 
weight training to their programs. 
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For a state to dictate that the colleges and universities may teach only qalis- 
thenics-type physical educatiou courses is comparable tu deleting all Englbh courses 
except grammar. Physical conditioning is only one of tlie uau} objectives of physical 
education at the college level. This control is definitely infringing on tlie freedom of 
the people, the freedom of the different college and univei^it} buardd, the school ad- 
ministrators, and the physical educators. The legislators, who a -e laymen, to withhold 
appropriated monies except for tlio&e courses they approve, are usurping the authority 
of the college and university administrators. Each institution, with the appioval of 
their board, must be pemiitted to realize their philosophy and objectives in Uie manner 
they deem most advisable in the light of the present and future needs of its students. 

In an attempt to forestall future controls each college and university must make a 
critical appraisal of its basic program. An effort must be made to d^teriiiine if they 
are actually meeting the present and future needs of the students of their state/ 
At Texas A & M University, one of the schools affected by the rider, the basic program 
was evaluated and considered to be a well-balanced pr^igram in keeping with its overall 
philosophy and objectives. One J)hase of the program was considered weak in that 
students were permitted a free choice of activities regardless o£ their needs. Using the 
AHHPER Youth Fitness Test as an instrument qf . measurement, Segrest and 
Ponthieux found that students did not choose activities which would contribute to 
their fitness. The following procedure was established to alleviate this weakness. 

1. All students registered for required physical education are administered the 
following test battery : . 

a. swimming test • 

b. pull-ups 

c. 2-minute'sit-ups ' 

d. standing broad jump 

e. 300-yard shuttle-run. * 

2. Students failing the swimming test are required to^riegister for basic swimming, 

3. Using the other four test items, students are registered according to the f oUotv 
ing standards : ^ 

a. Those scoring three or more tests below T-40 are required to register for con- 
ditioning. 

b. Those scoi^g three or more tests above T-50 are given free choice of activities 
but are comweled to register in an activity of known carry-over value. 

0. Those that do not score in the above categories are required" to register for a 
developmental activity. ^ 

This placement program has been in operation for only three semesters, and -re- 
search on its efficiency has not been completedT, however, the number of students 
eligible foy free choice of activities have already shown an increase. 

Those schools considering self -evaluation should check the feasibility of using the 
Kent State University Survey and the brochure "Fitness for Leadership," 
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Intramufal Sports^ and the AAHPER 



H, Spurgeon Cherry 

Ihiii^crsity of Florida 



The AAHPER, a self-governing department of the National Education Associatiuu 
with a membership of approximately 43,000, is a national professional organization * 
concerned with the bro^d concepts of health education, physical educ^on, athletics, 
reci-eation, and safety education. Through periodicals and special publications; na- 
itional coi^erences; programs sponsored by designated conimittees; liaison with spe- 
cific goyernment agencies and other national organizations concerned with health, 
physical education, recreation, sports, and safety, the AAHPER works toward such 
specific goals as improving teaching and working conditions, advocating adequate 
salaries and facilities, providing placement service, influencing national legislation, 
^ and keeping its members informed of the latest developments. The annual National 
Convyation, oner of the Association's major activities, is considered to^be amopg the 
most representative gatherings in the field of education. Participants from elementary, " 
junior high, and senior high schools; colleges; universities; and affiliated organizations , 
assemble ^ach spring to exchange ideas and to learn abuut research studies and other 
resources ])earing on current and future orpblems facing education as a whole. The 
Research Quarterly and the Journal of Health, Physical Education, Recreation are 
valuable *guides to the thinlfing in our area of education. 

A growing interest in collegiate intramural sports and the development of many new 
programs in colleges and universities call for strong p^fessional leadership. It should 
be said that the AxlHPER is not the only natio*nal organization that has^ concern for 
intramural activities, but there can be little doubt that the Association isSin the best 
position with its vast membership and several divisions to give strong leadership to 
this new college emphasis on intt*amural sports. * 

Thp Division of Men's Athletics (DMA) has as ope of its several sections Intra- 
mural Sports ind for some ^ime hS^elt a need for more emphasis in intramurals. In 
•October 19fi^he Executive Council of the DMA stated that if the Association is to 
serve the growing needs of intramural sports adequately, some kind of stj^^re, 
stronger and more comprehensive than the one now'eiisiting, is needed. In F^B^ry 
1964 an Intramural AdjSsory Committee, the fii-st such committee in the Division, 
held its first meeting in Washington, D. C. An operating cude was approved, functions 
nf the committee were carefulUy outlined, and several recuumiendations were prepared 
for the consideration of the Association. Plans for the forniatiun and development of 
intramurals in each state, both in the public and private scliouls and colleges, were 
discussed and recommendations made. The newly appointed Intramural Advisory 
Conimittee will continue to cooperate with the Intramural Sports Section in pre- 
paring the national program and also giving direction to and intfifpreting the results 
of some of the projects, which include plans for : ^ 

1. Organized pre-convention workships at annual conventions. ' * 

2. Joint projects with otlier sections and divisions. , 

3. Promotion of national, intramural conferences such as the conference held in 
1955 and publicAtion of the proceedings. 

4. Preparation of a selected bibliography on intramural sports. 
^ 5. Conducting state and regional clinic^ and workshops. 




6. Service as a medium for research papers and puHIications. " \ 

7. Development of a much broader coneept of intranmral Bpurts than has hithei-to 
oxisted by utilizing various segments of the education family. 

8. Promotion of progress and continuity in the work of the Intramural Seetioji. 
AAHPER^ sections such as outdoor education, research, dicing, and acquatics, to 

mention a few, have made remarkable progress during the past few years in prO; 
moting their particular areas of activity. For,ei.ample, the Outdoor Education Section 
has "carried on numerous projects and activitit^, which include two national con- 
ferences, more than 60 state and reg:ional ^\urkshops and clinics in 37 states, plus 
many meetings. College intramural pro^Tam& properly organized and supported by 
its potential membership, can be highly successful if it finds its, professional home 
within tlie AAHPER organization. 

1 



" ^ . Future Directions for Intramural Sports 

and tlie NCPEAM 

Rodney J. Grambeau 

^ University of Michigan 

I attended my fii-st meetmg of the then CPEA in 1947 in Philadelphia and have 
attended most meetings since that time. Before the CPEA had a separate intramural 
section papers on intramurals were presented in the physical education section. When 
intfamurals first became a section a meeting was devoted to the subject. \ii 1950 two 
^ separate section meetings were allocated to intramurals. * - / 

During the years I have been attending these meetings, I ha^eiuund tfi^m to be 
highly stimulating and have looked forward to them eagerly both from a profesj^ional 
standpoint and also for the opportunity of meeting niany friends and collogues. / 
Materials on intramurals presented at these meetings and published in the Proceedings^ 
have proven invaluable, and h^ave been, used in adn>inistration as well as in te&chin^. 
For many years tha CPEA Proceedings were almost the only source for printed! artides 
on intramurals. , ' / 

In 1950 the idea for the writing and publication of a National College Toi^Foot- j 
ball Rules Book was conceived by the members of the Intramural Sectij^fi^of the 
CPEA. After considerable study of the variations oi^e game as played in colleges 
and universities in the United States, Canada, and the territories the r^jps were de- 
veloped and printed in 1951. These rules have^ since gone through .ihree revisions. 
To this date 10,175 copies haMc been sold by the Athletic Institute in cooperf^tion 
with the intramural section of the NCPEAM. This project has ^tted the NCPEA^I 
about $1,400 to date. Consideration is now being given to another revisiwl com- 
bining touch-football and flag-football rules, wliich should result in a much wider sales. 
^ In October 1955 the CPEA cooper&ted with the AAHPE® and the National Asso- 
ciation for Physical Education of College Women in spons<mng a National Conference 
on Intramurals, which was attended by approximately liO men and womwi intramural a 



rfdministrators representing 79 culleges and unlverbiiiea from 39 states and Canada. 
This group devcluped an effective evaluation cLeck,-list^ >\liich Las proven extremely 
valuable to many ii^tramura/directors and college administrate^ 

Over the years much research and niauy surveys have beeruundertaken fur presen- 
tation at CPE A meetings. Sunejs have been made on the national and regional level 
on medical and surgical care fur injuries, insurance, extramurals, financing, intra- 
mural handbooks; awards, fmilities, prugranij*, human relatiuns, budgets, offcials, just 
to name a few. In adJitiun, uiueh reyeaith Las been. conducted by individuals in the 
preparation of papers ^vhich have been delivered at CPEA meetings. The CPE A has 
been the center fur the Jib»eminatiun uf cullege intramural inf urraafeioa^ for many 
years. I feel very strongly that the mtramural section of the NCPEA^f has been 
making a very wurthwhile cuutributiun tu the tutal field of physical education and 
specifically in the area uf intramural sports and recreation and that it can continue to 
do so in the future. 

In loq^ng to the future theie are a number of problems which we have been (ifiii- 
t cemed with in the past but should be eve?i more concerned with in the future. A 
major area on which I believe we bhuuld be focusing our attention and one which 
affects the programing of the NCPEAM in the future is that of obtaining adequate 
personnel to ^duiinibter quality prugrams and to face the challenges of the future. In 
order to keep pace witli^he increasing student body in ^11 of ^nr institutions it is 
necessary that we have additional staff. Keep in mind that this is merely to keep 
pace. To enlarge and tu improve the pro^am^^ will also require additionaf personnel. 
This area is critical. I would also like tcf emphasize that I am not speaking of 
student help, ©ur^pitbcilt currieular demands on students are of such a magnitude 
that they do not have a great deal of exfra time ; but of greater importance is the fact 
that students are not able to maintaia,i]J\3 necessary program continuity and make the 
decisions which require keen analysis and mature judgment. 

We in intramurals have for many years diluted our responsibilities « to jthe intra- 
mural program and its development by accepting, or by allowing ourseves to be 
assigned other responsibilities, withuut getting additional staff to take over our intra- 
mural administrative re^unsibilities. J feel strongly that we should be involved in the 
area of teaching and in serving on various committees within the university con- 
cerned with total university policy, but not at the expense of ike intramural program. 
A quality program demands adequate personnel not only to administer the program 
but to constantly evaluate the program fium every aspect and to make those changes 
necessary to keep the program dynamic, current, and appealing. 

Concurrent witli the prublem uf adequate staff is the prublem of adequate financing. 
Much can be said m this area because it is vital to the development and maintenance of 
a quality program. I would like to suggest that inasmuch as the intramural program 
is a voluntary student activity it appears that the most logical. method of financing, 
and the one which will assure a cunstant budget, is that of a percentage allocation of 
stu(Jent fees. This too should be under periodic review in relation to the needs and 
offering of the program. I iiyght add that I feel we have a responsibility for an intra- 
mural sports program to the faculty and staff of our various institutions but that 
they too should pay a ffee commensurate with their program. If adequate funds are 
available from some other source than student fees, such as the general university 
budget, this would be very satisfactory. 

Many schools now have a course in their physical education curriculum in the ad- 
ministration of intramural sports. With the bright future. that is apparent for intra- 
mural programs, every pliysical educ^ition major should be required to have such a 
course! Eflort^^ should be made through the various intramural departmentsfc&nd 
through the assistance of the NCPEAM to promote ^hese courses in colleges that do 
not have them. 

■ r 
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Three areas of Intramurals which Lave emerged rather strongly In the past decade 
and appear to be c^^ntinuing.to grow are mtramti^ clo^bs, extramural competition, 
and the co-recreatiun program. The club mofvemenl is expanding beyond the tra- 
ditional intramural sports program offerings and iS encompassing many outdoor 
activities such as sailing, horseback nding, skating and skung. Other clubs which 
have emerged are karate, judo, scuba diving, and cycling. You can add^ to these the 
traditional sports clubs such as rugby, soccer, boxing, archery, lacrosse^ and weight- 
lifting clubs, to name a few. This area of clubs becomes one which may require the 
responsibility of one full-time staff member when you consider the coordination 
facilities, financing, equipment, scheduling, and the like. The possibilities in this area 
are unlimited. The important thing is that this phase of the program is reaching a 
s^n^nent of the campus enrollment which is not reached through the traditional Intra- 
mural sports program. 

Associated with the club program is the problem of extramural competitiom This in 
a "way becomes sort of intercollegiate program on a small scale. Although there are 
many problems' here for physical educators who feel that interujUegiate athletics has 
a place in the educational program, ^tramural competition has as much value for 
the students involved when it is properly administered. There appears to be a need 
for this type of competition, and with an increasing student h6dj the demand will 
continue to grow. 

We are all aware of the emergence of the co« recreational program and its re^tant 
problems aoid also its administrative rewards when properly handled. SufSce it to say 
that this is an ^re& in which a great deal can be done. The surface has bareJy l)een 
scratched. 

Robert H. Boyles presented a practical, factual appraisal of what the world of sport 
will be like in ten years or so in the December 21, 1^64, issue of Sports Illi^strat^ 
It was very enlightening and had many unplio^ioiis for our future programs. 

Boyles indicated that sports Will continue to boom, and boom, and boom, and will 
play in increasingly larger role in Amencan Lie. This -vhH be brought about by in- 
creased earning power and increased leisure time, Thfe average annual growth for the 
sale of sporting goods is 5^ percent, which is greater than that of the .growth of the 
national product. 

The greatest growth in sports in the next ten years will probably come in water- 
based sports such as rwimming, boating, skin diving, surfing, water skiing, sailings 
and fishing. Outdoor Filter sports such as hockey, skating, and skiing will continue 
to grow. 

Of extreme liiiportance is the prediction that participant sports ♦will overshadow 
spectator* sports in the next decade. Americans today spend ten times as much on 
parhapant sports as on spectator sports. Outdoor recreation will just about double 
itself by 1^6 and will then double itself again by the year 2000. 

The space age is upon us m the field of sports also. Examples of some of the 
products being developed which ha'^ greater, and greater implications in the 
future are: ' • -..^ 

1. An inflatable plastic cover for outdoor swimming pools. It'^ only the site of ah 
outdoo]^tent when not inflated ! 

2. An unloseable golf* ball with a tiny transmitter whicIP sends out Signals from the 
deepfe^'rough* 

3. Instant live telecast from any pkce on the earth. 

4* Infra-red beam c6mmunIVation system betwe^ coadi and player, hunters, fisher ^ 
tnan, etc^ • 

6. And a gyrocopter which will allow you to fly to a golf date 100 miles away from 
your back yard. • 
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I Speaking specificedlv to the role nf the ;ntramura! section vithin the NCPEAM, I 
: would like to suggest that we are pruhanl\ concerned with iutramurals take a 
I more active part in other sectic^\of the NCPEAM. We ha\e more to contnbute 
^ than just in mtraniUrals *^^*.^,Ui\ be represented on vanous comtiutt^, and we 
^ should have the responsibilitv for onHUiLlh^ ;:pneral ses^^ion speakers at least on<*e 
^ every other year. 

I Within the section itself I would h^e tu >u--€-^t tl^at the prograra&iJe gear^ coin- 
I plet^ly to tli« college level. I realize that I am taking excepUon to this years pro- 
I gram. However, I fe^I that the needs of the high schrx^l program can l>est be met 
I through the ,VAHPER. Greater emphasis should be placed on the preparation and 
presentation of outstanding papers concerned with the latest devekpm^nta m the 
^ area of intramtirals The practices of distributing handbooks from ti^i^ vanous schools 
and presenting intramural exhibits should be continued. 

In conclusion, all of the things which I have suggested here involve en^^^gmg 
our perspective and scope. They represent work— work to*^Il,dur administrations 
on the vital part being plaved by the intramural program in the total education oi. 
<mr students. We must look to bigger things, get away f^m the stereotyped pro- 
grams of the past, and face the future with a set of new/objecti^es. What can yo\i 
see for^'pur program for the next ten vears? What wou^fi you like to see? Can you 
put down on paper your philosophy, objectives, administrative ptansr, program plan>. 
and evaluation plans, and will you look at them peno<hcally and a^k yourself what 
you are doing to obtain these objectives? / " 

As we look to the future I see the need for mure professional Ujtramural adminis- 
trators — men who bit with deans, vice-presidents, and presidents, who succinctly and 
intelligently present their program needs, who can properly onent thetr program* in 
its relationship to the students, to the faculty, to the sta5, and to the broad total 
educational picture. 

The intramural section of the XCPEAM can be one of the dynamic groups in the 
future oi our profession. As we look to expanding enrollments, to the concept of 
three semesters or year-around programs, and to the emergence of the junior college 
prog^ram, we are faced with a genuine challenge 
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High School Intramural Sports 



Frederick A. Barney 

yew Tn^r Township High School 
Winnetka^ Illinois 

I woi^ld like to take a Eiomerit to talk about the dir^tion wLich high school intra- 
murals will j>e taking in the future. This is an easj questiun to answer. There is only 
one direction to go, aa4 that is up. At the present tiiLC, intramural sports programs 
in high schools are pathetic There are many schools who say they h^ve intramural 
programs, and on paper you mi^t see something, but m actual practice there is verr 
httle. Very .few schools have an intramural director or some other person charge^! 
directly with responsibility of orgamztng and adu^lnistering the intramural prograui 
I am not one of those people who thinks that our high school ath|g^ program is had 
and needs drastic revision, I beLere that those boys who get into our interscholastic 
programs derive Ui&nj benefits from them, I do feel, however, tha't our athletic pro- 
gram is, in part, short-sighted. Let make this point by example. Suppose you have 
a son wi^sAS in high school. He is an average student with no major problems of anv 
kind, and as he makes out his high school pn^ram he iS told by the counselor that he 
IS not permitted to take any lab courses. The reason given for this ia that he is not in 
the upper percentile in his class. He Is not a gifted student He is told that this tjpe 
of course is reserved spedflcallj for those who l^ave greater ability. I think that if 
this happend, you would be quite angry. You niight argue that your sou is a late 
bloomer, that he will undoubtedly get through collie and that he will need a lab 
course. You might become indignant. You might say that you pay taxes Just the, 
same as the parents of the more intelligent children. I t}.ink probably you ^«nild win 
this point, but when you stop to think about it, isn't this Just what we have been doing 
in athlteics for a long time. We do not ssy^it this way. We let anyone try outr— the 
poor ones can come out and be neglected for 4 years and mavbe they will even get 
something out of it, but most kids are not going to do it They drop out of their own 
accord. We say they just did not want to pay the pnce But I wonder if every kid 
w^ted to pay the price we would keep them on the teamt I think not 

The time has come when we must offer an athletic program for every boy and giii 
in high school. Not every student will take advantage of it, but at least we have to 
give them the opportunity, and if this means taking some cf thf athletic facilities 
which are^used for practice by the same few studen^ five nights out of^ the week 
thpn we are; going to have to do just this. 

I would like to touch for a moment upon those responsiblities which I feel belong to 
the high schools and other responsibilities which belong to the c colleges First of all, 
there are very few high schools that can do a lot in the way of planning the curriculum 
and the ?anous programs within the schools. Larger schools like the one I am In have 
qualified administrators who have the time allotted so^that they can do this. But 
there are not^many schools like thisi Most of the smaller schools actually are or- 
g^^iized accq^diig to what other schools are doing ur what Is recommend ed by ool 
l^es. When it comes ri^t down to it, much of our growth and, enrichment not only 
in the extracumcular activities btft in Ihe academic fields Is spawi^ed to a Isrge extent 
by research. Much of the enrichment of these various phases of high school programs 
has come frw^colleges. This is obviously true in the sciences, mathematics, literature, 
art, and phfeckl education. Certaii^y if there is gobg to be any change, we need the 
same type o?l€^er4hip in athletics. Colleges have had fine intramural programt for 
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decades^ u/gh schools ha;e alm*^t nuthiii^. Physical education Uiajors coming out of 
colleges are not interested ,in intramurals. We have very few physical education people 
visiting our school who are reajly Latcrei)ted in what are doing in mtramural sport8. 
However, they are vitally interested m the rest of the j>rogram. Almost no ph>-Bical 
education majors disj^lay an interest m working with mtrauiural sports. While 
physical education majors are required or gi\en the opportunity to take courses m 
how to coach track, fo<jtball, ba^iketball, and alr.iost any other sport, few seem to be 
required or indeed even given the opportunity to lake a coarse in intramural sports. 
Certainly there should be a revival set up to get the point across to the phj-sical educa- 
tion majors that no athletic program is complete unless it actually giv4 an oppor-. 
tunity for the majority to participate. You cannot tell me that when a small per- 
centage of the student body is participating iu athletiCb that the opportunity is really 
there. 

How c^ the high schools help themselves m developing or expanding their intra- 
mural prograniS? I wish I had an answer to this one, but all my answers seem to 
take me back to the same plac^ The high school curriculum and the various facets of 
supporting activities are determined by the community through the school board. 
As far as the inters cho las tic athletic program is concerned, there are probably more 
people who kre mtere^sted in this than in any other phase of the school program. The 
superintendent ari(tthe athleUc director will certainly have a major responsibility in 
shaping the style, intensity, and content of this program. The booster club will have 
ho little say in this rmatter , .the fathers of outstanding athletes are to bjs reckoned 
with; the local sports editoJi^tias a major influence, and, certainly, interested faculty 
members seeking to f eld winning teams are going to have an impact on what type of 
athletic^ program is sponsored by this school. I am not condeming these people for 
what they have done b^tause certainly many of them have encouraged wholesome 
athletic programs with high* standards. I only register a very strong protect that 
something has been left out. That something is the majonty. 

While I certainly cannot 'make a recommendation about how to alienate these 
problems I do f eef that one way m which the high schools can help themselves is by 
somehow fostering an educational program through 'the superintendents' and prin- 
cipals' national associations. A campaign of some length and considerable intensity 
sponsored perhaps by the AAHPER and through the association mentioned could 
over a period of a few years have some effect. However, I hasten to cauUon here that 
superintendents some years ago got into a bad habit, and that is that they like to keep 
their jobs If this meaiis fostering a good interscholashc program at the expense of 
the intramural program then they are going to do it. 

In thinking over some of the things I might say today I thought back to last 
spring's conference sponsored by the Athletic Institute in which some 45 to 50 ex- 
perts, teachers, and consultant^, including Dave Matthews and myself, authored three 
pamphlets on intramurals for the senior high, school, junior high school, and elemen- 
tary school I wondered why the Athletic Institute had sponsored such a conference. 
And when I asked Ted Bank, the president of the Athletic InsUtute why this was done 
and why lome 15 different organizations \^ere asked to sponsor this, he answered, 
♦^For many years I have been an advocate of greater participation m competitive 
sports, even to the extent of having more than on^ interschool competition in each 
sport In other words I think it would be wonderful if every boy and girl in the 
'United States could enjoy the thnlls of competition." And with r^rd to why he 
asked various organlza^ons t^ sponsor this conference he said, 'lActually my hope was 
that they would then help in the promotion of intrafeural sports, not only in the 
schools, but in recreation departments, voluntary agencies like the YMCA^ etc 
Specifically, I had hoped that the National Federation of High School Athletic Asso- " 
dations would help push and promote intramural sports in the same way that thef 
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have promoted the expansion of th^ numbers of sports activities for intfirschool 
competition" 

After hearing thia, I contacted Cliff Fagan, who is the executive secretary of the 
National Federation of High School Athletic Associations and asked him some 
CTTTiiUr questions. In his letter he says, !1 am certain that the percent of high schools 
that have good intramural programi"is mtch srualler than we would expect" And 
further he stated, *The National Federation has no direct responsibility in the area of 
'intramurals. We do encourage such prograniS, we give suggestions and try to moti- 
vate, but we have no jurisdiction relative to them." Without in any way directing 
criticism to Mr. Fagan, for whom I have the utmost respect and confidence, I must 
point out that here we have the one organization whldi undertakes the promotion of 
athletics' in high schools almost completely ignoring intramural sports 

Gentlemen, our worl^is changing. High school boys are going to get out of school 
and work at jobs wbch have not yet been created. Most pf ^se jobs tfre going to be 
sedentary positions. These boys need cany -over sports ai^<lft^d patterns of activity 
set for later years. This is something that intramural splWfean do and must do. 



The Responisibility of Colleges for 
High School intramural Programs 

David 0. Matthews 

University of Illinois 

No college or university is an entity unto itself. Each institution of higher learning 
has educational Obligations which are nationwide. If one believes that these obliga- 
tions do exist, then one can be sure that the institutieus having teacher- training pro- 
grams in ^he field of physical education must bear some responsibility for the develop- 
ment of intramural programs in the public high schools. 

There are a number of ways whereby university and college departments of 
physical education may discharge their responsibility to help the high schools establish 
or improve their intramural programs. 

The first of these ways is to require all physical education majors or minors to 
enroll in a course covering the orgailization and administration of intramural sports 
The Jeld of intramur^ is too big to be sandwiched somewhere in a course on the ad- 
ministration of interscholastic athletics. In fact, a person who is being ti^ed to be a 
professional physical educator needs at least one semester of a concentrated unit of 
instruction which includes practical experience In Intramural sports administration as 
well as a series of theory lectures. Graduates with only this minimum of training in 
organizing intramurals will be prepared to do any of the following : (1) set up ^a new 
program of intramurals, (2) continue the administration of a program already in 
existence, or (3) improve the program they inherit Besides gaining practical knowl- 
edge, the student in such a course gains new insight into the total concept of physical 
education and cannot help having his philosophy of physical education broadened 
pontirely:.* ^"^ * • ' 
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A second nieans whereby the university may a^i^t the high schools in the area of 
intramurals is through the conducting of sorVejs to detemiine the status and needs of 
the prograuis These surveys may be made by the staff members and by students, 
either gradtat^dr undergraduate. Although the faculty member may be better quali- 
fied to conduct status studies and maj po:iae&s a wider background for better in- 
terpretation of the material he gathers, xu all probablLty he does not have sofflcient 
time to do many surveys On the other hand, graduate student^ s&irching for thesis 
topics can be guided into making sur\t'>s of ^mgle schools, school systems, or a se- 
lected group of schools on a state-wide level. The information they collect and sum- 
marize, can then be made available to those mtertbted. Furthermore, undergraduate 
students can be required, a:, part of the intramural course to make reports on indi- 
vidual school programs or phases of the prograuib. This wuuld afford them the oppor- 
tunitj^> to apply the -classroom theory. 

The placing of practice teachers a third method for assisting the public high 
schools in administering intramurals. They can either augment the existing intra- 
mural staffs or start new programs. These practice teachers should have had a back- 
gronn'd of classroom intr^ural t}ieor> as well as experience in administering sports 
in the college system. It cannot be as&umed that these.student teachers will be aljle to 
put into motion the forces needed to establLjh a complete perfect program, if such a* 
thing exists, but they can at lea^t organize a few noon- time spacfe^^^By so doing they 
may lay the foundation fur the development of a permanenHftogram. Since the be- 
gmnii^ of any program is a critical point in the future of that program, care must be 
taken Hilat close supervision is provided ^ the experienced intramural director of 
^e college His advi^ mu^t be given as % ell' as sought, and his storehouse of broad 
jxperieBce most be drawn upoxj m order to guarantee that the first impressions of 
mtramurals received by the pupil* and school administrators are favorable. 
» Paralleling the above suggestion of using student-teachers to start intramural pro- 
grams is the idea that undei^aduate members of physical education professional 
organizations such as Phi IJ^paxIon Kappa can make a project out of helping a local 
area School operate an intrai^if^I pSSgram. Certainly the advisor of such a group has 
the ability to supervise such a^ro^t. 

Another procedure for helpjpglhe high schools involves the use of college physical 
education personnel ^ teach extension intramural courses in cities where there are no 
intramural programij)r where there is further need of instructiom in the organizing 
and administration of programs. To illustrate the point, the University of lUinoiB, 
Urbana, has extension classes in a number of communities throughout Illinois. The 
curriculum offered by members of the physical education department includes such 
courses as first aid, administration of high school phyaica^ education, and community 
health It would be easy to supplement these courses with one on intramurals. Gradu- 
ate credit for its completicjn woufd attract teachers from elementary as well as 
secondary levels. ^^ 

The sixtfi suggested method for discharging the obLgatlon for^ secondary school 
intramurals requires the hiring of a person to be a full-time consultant in the area of 
intramurals. Perhaps this suggestion is too revolutionary and expensive to be con- 
sidered by any but the largest of the state universities, but it is no more impractjcal 
an implementati^ than to have the agriculture department send out advisors to 
commxmiti^ to the^farmers. 

Another :^!^^^^liile plan of action which can be followed is the one which uses the 
worksliop, clii^Lpr conference as a means of building up interest in intramurals. 
About 6 years agfo the Ohio Association of Intramural Directors was formed. Its 
brigiQal purpose was to serve the intramural directors on the college level with a few 
high s^Jool men to be included as liaison personnel between the secondary school and 
the C4Dll^e directors. However, it ;s as the consensus of those attending that more good 
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could! be^/iccomplished if the organizfttiua was i>et up t^t include all directors within 
the stjatc. Here, then, is an example of ho>T o;ie group of ^oU^e people assumed the 
obligations they felt were theirs in regard Jto the high school programs' in the state 
Much good can come out of workshops ami clinics. 3^any directors attend such 
meetings feeling that their problems are A^qtie- Often they leave these workshops 
with solutions to those problems and with tl^e feeling that most intramural directors 
have the sante problems. 

Smce the principal 6t superintendent has U> be sold on the values of inti-amurals, 
' the collie director should assume some uf the initiative in selling them on intramurals 
as another means of helping the high schools build up or start programs* The uni- 
versity mtramural director is in a good position to meet with and talk to the prin- 
cipals and superintendents, since these administrators often meet at universities in 
conferences. These people can be talked to either as individuals or as a group The 
collie intramural supervisor should try to make the secondary school administrators 
aware of what intramurals can do for their school discipline problems, for inter- 
scholastic sports headaches, and for their requited phyisical education classes, Thej' 
can be shown that a well-run noon-time intranmral prpgram can practically eliminate 
the lunch hour discipline cases, that a well-rounded intramural sports system can help 
the prindpai justify the overemphasized interschoWtic varsity schedule, and_ that a 
varied and interesting intramural program can giyfe greater meaning and direction 
to the required physiail education classes. / 

In summary, then, I believe that colleges and Universities, especially state schools 
trainmg physical education teachers, have a defiiiite responsibility for aiding in the 
promotion, development, and continuance of high school, intramifral programs This 
responsibility can be partially discharged^ by tjie following methods : (1) require all 
physical education majors and minors to take a complete oourse on the organization 
and administration of hi^ school intrainuiys, (2) have surveys made to determine 
the status and needs of the high school intramural programs, (3) place student 
teachers in the high schools t3 assist the director or to start a program where none 
exists, (4) have professional oStganizfttiomj such as Phi Epsilon Kappa choose a local 
school and run its intramural ph^grim/ (5) use college faculty members to teach 
extension courses in intramurals, {6) hire a full-time staff member to act as an in- 
tramural considtant for the area high school, (7) hold conferences, workshops, and 
clinics in an effort to help directors solve they problems and improve theiy programs, 
and (8) use every means available to shojjT the principals and supodntendents the 
values which accrue with every intramural program. ' , 
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. High School Intramural Needs 

John LeBar 

University of Missouri ^ai Kansas Oiiy 

/ 

As far back as formal school organization goes there has been intramural play. 
When two boys from the same school wrestle against each other there is btra-* 
mnral play, or when two boys from the same school have a foot race against each 
other there is mtramural play. This type of mtramural play has been in the schools 
for a long time. No matter what we do boys and girls will play I They may go to the 
|^P^^yg;rouDd and shoot baskets or to the tecreation center^ play table tennis— 
bat they will play— that I am sure of. The question is how to construct a play situa- 
tion which will be most conducive to the total growth and development of the in- 
dividual In my research and study of high schools this question of btramurals 
seem to be academic. Why is it academi/c? Because there is just very little btra- 
P^*y» fs speak of it, at the high school level. Why does this situation occur? 

1. There is, no 'national organization directly concerned with installing or expand- 
ing high school btramurals. Some say the AAHPER is, but it is not There are some 
sections related to btramurals b the national meetbgs, but it is very loose-knit 

2 Only sbce last year have guidelbes been established for high School btra^iural 
programs This was accomplished m a national meeting sponsored the A^xletie 
Iiistitute. 

3.^ There is no orgaiiization directly responsible for the oi:gani2atioA btramurals • 
in high schools. Some local or district associations of health, physical education and 
recreation have attempted to streng^en btfamural programs and prganize new 
programs but with relatively little success. 

4 lest, but not least, is bterest The btramural program is, so to speak, the step 
child of the high school physical education program. Intramurals are not required by 
the state. Therefore, the administration is not too concerned with the program. Intra- 
murals are not as glorious and glamorous as bterscholastic athletics. Consequently the 
teachelr or coadb is not too bterested. In the eyes'of some, btramurals are neithef 
positive nor ne^tive. 

«o\r Can We Correct the Situation? 

1, ^ The state organizations must emphasize btramural activities as well as required 
physical education and bterscholastic athletics to the pobt of havbg inservice tram- 
ing for prospective b^mural workers. , 

2- We must as physical educators subscribe to the philosophy that the required 
prttgnm is numb« one, btramurals number two, and bterscholastic athletics number 
three. We say this now, but who get the facilities after afchoolt Who gets the lion's 
share of money t Who gets the best suprevisiont Interscholastic athletics of courac. 
We must do more than give lip service— we must fight for time, money, space, and 
supervision. 

3 We, the collie teachers, must send our physical education ma^or students out ♦ 
with great zeal and bterest b organizdng and administering btramural programs as 
weD as required physical education programs and bterscholastic athletics. I am sure 
that good btramural programs' at the high school level are possible if the individual 
physical educator really wants to do the job, 
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REPORTS 

The President's Report 

John E. Nixon 

I engaged in .the following major activitic« on Behalf of the NCPEAM in t^ie year 1964: 

1. Appointed all committee memben and chairmen and secured approval of Executive 
Council'for these appointnients, 

2. Serywl as a memj>er of the ConTention Pro-am Committee and of the Site Selection 
Committee of the Association. . 

3. Serred as NCFEAM ofacial delegate to the EepresentatiTe Aascmbly of the American 
Association for Health, i*hysical Education, and Becreation in Washington, J).C., in May 
196i, , ■ ^ 

4. Partially complete an assignment frojn the Executive Council to develop a^mo^el 
standard hotel contr^wt form f (W" future iJCPEAM co^nf erences. 

5. Maintained cpntinuous ^inmunication irith .offi(iefs and representatives of NAPECW 
and J^CP'EiiC iriih. respect ^to »U pjiases of 'the ioint- pubUcation, Qu€sU , 

a. Served as an advisory ^tor. ^ . ^ 

b. Jointly organised and attended two meetings' concerning Quest with .I>eona Hol- 
brook, president of the NAPEC^, and other xepresentatire* of both oje^nizationa. 

(1) The first meeting v^ a breakast meetihg 'in Washingt6n;^.C., in May,, which 
was also attended by Arthur Weston,' ^CPfiAM Presi^en^Eleotr' ' , . ' r 

(2) The second mefpting was in Eeno in October and included. lir.'^dd lM>7j 
ofadal NCPEAM representative to, and Jjusiness manager 6l,' Quest.] ' 

' c Invited Lcona Holbrook, president of NAPECW, to attend the NCPEAM Execu- 
tive Council meeting here in Minneapolis, January 6, 1965, to discu^ Quest prog- 
ress and problems with \ 
d. Sent an ofttcial expression of NCPEAM appreciati* and congratulations to Donna 
Mae Miller, editor of Quett, for her superior perRrmance in that capacity, when 
it was learned that she is resigning aa editor at mt end of this year. 

6. As authorized and directed by the Executiye Council, worked with the Profesadonal 
Preparation Panel of the AAHPEE on the drafts of a letter to James Conant and a ftate- 
*me*nt on graduate professional preparation in physical education which was sent ^to Dr. 
Conant n6pEAM approval was giren to the letter and the statemeiit as submitted to Dr. 
Conant by the. professional panel The letter is reprinted in the October 1964 NCPEAiJ 
Newsletter. The statement is published in the NoTember 1964 JOEPEB. 

7. On June 5, 1964, sent an official letter to Simon McNeely, President's Council on 
Physical Fitness, Washington, D.C., approving the use of the name of NCPEAM in the 
acknowieiigment statement in the Council's publication. Fitness for Leadership, Suggsfti&ns 
for Colleges and VniversiiiesTHjsXtTt at the time of publication, the Council decided not to 
list each organization which had approved this publication because some organizations had 
withheld 4uch approTal. Thifs, only a "general acknowledgment statement*' is in the 

pamphlet. rr r 

I wish toje<;pgnize the support of my dean and the administration of Stanford Unirerfity 
for proTidinfe.services, supplies, postage, and transportation required to carry out the duties 
of the prudent It is estimated that this amounts to a subsidy -of approximately 11,000 
to NCPEAM. I did not expend any portion of the $50 contingency fund givenme by the 
Association. V> 

I am deeply indebted and wish to express my heartfelt appreciation to the offlders, com- 
mittee chairmep, and members who In large numbers have rendered efficient, devoted service 
to the Aasoclation this past year. In particular, special thanks go to Arthur Weston, Deane 
Bichardaon, and the jnany members who hare served on program and conference planning 
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committees to make this fine conference possible. Finally, on behalf of the Association, as 
well as for myself personally, appreciation is extended to our able executive secretary, 
David 0. Matthews, for keeping the a,ffairs of the Association on an even keel and for 
devotedly serving long hours for the Association. It has beea an inspiring privilege to serve 
a« prwident of this great and venerable Association. It h one of the highlights of my pro- 
fessio^ly career, and I shall cherish*it in my memory. 

C 



Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
for the Fiscal Year Ended November 30, 1964 



• EXHIBIT A 
Operating Budget Fund 

Trmd balance, December 1, 1963 
Beceipts: 

Membership dues 

Banquet fees 

Publication proceeds 

Bedeposit of registration fund (See bplow.) 
Transfer from permanent fund 
(exhibit B)l 

Total receipts 

Bisbursomdnts: 

Printing newsletter and stationery 
Supplies and postage 
Stenographer's services 
Secretary-treasurer's fee 
Audit 

Affiliated organization fees 
Insurance bond 

Transfer to permanent fund (exhibit B) 
Quest magazine account^ 

Telegraph ^ 
Bank service charges 

Convention expense: * 
Eegistration funda (See aboye.) 
Hotel and banquet charges 
HonSrarium 



$195.00 
392.90 
50.00 



CPEA annual proceedings publication 
Convention expensea— Deane Bichardson 

Total disbursements 

Fund Balance, November 30, 1964 



$4,973.00 
360.50 
474.90 
195.00 

2,000.00 



868.28 
335.65 

33^8 
300.00 
100.00 

35.00 

12.50 
300.00 
2,000.00 

27.96 
5.64 



637.90 

2,113.93 
300.00 



^Payment made by certi?I)6d check directly from permanent fund. 
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$ 3,013.83 



8,003.40 
11,017^3 



7,070.44 
$ 3,946.79 
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«. * Banlc Be conciliation 

Balance per bank statement ^ ^3,952.42 
Less outstand^g chock #163 , * ^ X' 5.63 

Fund balan^'o, November '^0^ J964 ' $ 3,9^79 

J^mmary of Funds on Unnd 
^ , ^ 2^<^xemher SO, 1964 

Checking account— Thel Champaign National Bank, 

Champaign, Illinois ^ ^ ^^^^^-^^ 



EXHIBIT B 
Permanent Fund 

Fund balance, December 1, 1963 $2,842.35 
Additions: 

Transfer frbm^operating budget " ^- 

fund (exhibit A) $300.00 
Interest fearned during year ^Q-^^ 

Total Additions 380.82 

3,223.17 
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Deduction — transfer to operating 

budget fund (for Qu^st magazine) 2fi00.00 

Ptind balance, November 30, 1964 " ^ $1,223.17 

* Summary of Funds on BQnd 
November SO, 1964 
Account #2614 — ^Northern Valley Savings 

and Loan Association, Tenafly, New Jersey $1,223.17 

\ ' — ' 



Financial Report on Quest Account 



Beceipts: 

KCPBAM 
Quest sales 



$2,000.00 


2/28/64 


1,116.00 


2/28/64 


8.00 


3/11/64 


55.80' 


4/2J/64 


12.00 


5/ 8/64 


19.60 


5/20/64 


56.60 


6/ 2/64 


14.00 


6/24/64 


13.80 


7/16/64 


16.00 


8/10/64 


39.60 


10/20/64 


62.00 


11/12/64 


35.40 


12/11/64 


$2,448.80 " 
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XHstmtMxnents: 

IT. of A. MuUilithinf Bureau 
Postage 
Mailco 
^ 3rd GUu MftiliBg 
Senice Chtrffefl 

aPnncl b*Unc« . ^ 

% Summdry of Funds on Hand 

Account— 'B«nk of TucsdB^ Tucson, Arizona 



$7.50 

2,175.00 
6.00 
7.50 ' 

* 150.00 
2.32 

$2,347.32 



4/ 6/«4 
5/20/64 
6/24/64 
11/24/64 
12/11/64 



$101.48 
$101.48 
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Submitted hj 
Pr6d Eoby 

NOPEAM BepresentaUve to Qtuii 



Proposed Operating Budget, Fiscal Year 1965 



Besenr© fnji4 carried over December 1, 1964 

Membership dues (800 (g) $10) 
Publication sales 
Total receii)ta 

Expenditorea: 
Proceedings 
Annual meeting 
General operations ^ 
Quest 

Newsletter 
Services 
luTestment 
Contingency 

^ Total Expenditures 

Approved by Finance Committee 
NCPEAM, January 8, 1965 
E. J. Holtor 
Chairman 



i' $3,946.79 

$8,000.00 
500.00 
$12,446.79 

$3,737.00 
600.00 
2,200.00 
1,500.00 
600.00 
300.00 
300.00 
100.00 

$9,237.00 

Submitted by 
David 0.'M|^tth«wi 
Secretary«Treasuret 
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• Minutes, Executive Council 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 
May 10, 1964 
Waahington, D. C. 

Present: Nixon, Weston, Matthews, Havel, Kovacic (2 votes). 

1. Meeting was called to order at 3:10. 

2. Minutes of the previous meeting were read "ahd approved as^ read. 

3. Secretary- treasurer's report was given: | 
Financial Statement as of May 1, 1964 » I 

Income December 1— MaV 1 $7,149.98 (bank biilarfce plus income) 

Expenditures December 1 — M&y I 4,245.52 . 

♦2,904.46 * 
Financial statement was received. ^ 

4. Membership . report by the secretary -treasurer was give«:v 

December 1 — ^May 1: 

New Member* 141 

Benewals 543 " , 

Total . 684 

Membership report was received. * 

5. The secretary-treasnrer reported that the revision of the operating code has been 
completed and copies would be available in September. In the meantime individual section 
codes have been sent to section chairmen, and committee chairmen have received materials 
pertinent to the operation of their committees. ' 

6. President Nixon presented the list of committees, their chairmen, ^d their members. 
The list was approved. 

7. The question as to whether or not thb Western College Mei^s f^hysical Education 
Society's president should be a votinvj member of the Executive Council of the NCPBAM 
was raised. It wi\s moved that the question be put on the table. Motion carried. 

President Nixon reported that he had been working on^ a model hotel contract form and 
had collected numerous samples of forms and suggestions ^about contracts. 

9. The report on Quest from Fred Roby was read by Nixon. The' ^hree items that 
. received prominent attention were those pertaining to the continuance of Quest on a aub- 
^dized basis, to the option of alternating editors (man and woman), and to having one 
'J>an^ account. Monograph 1—2,793 copies distributed, and Monograph 11—2,633 copies 
distributed. President Nixon w%8 to arrange a meeting with representatives of NAPECW 
to talk about Quest and problems relative to its pubUcation. These problenfs are mainly 
financial in nature. A meeting was to be h61d on May 11, 1964, during the AAHPEB 
Convention. Discussion followed President Nixon's reading of Boby's letter. The follow- 
inff itema were discussed: (1) the advisabiUty of contributing additional funda to subsidise 
the monograph, (2) the quaUtyl nature, and tieed of Qu^st (3) the making of a 3omt 
decision on ^e future of Quest after the fiscal year 1963-64, (4) the presentation of an 
evaluation of the project at the MinneapoUs meeting in January 1966, and (5) the mean- 
ing of the words*"joint project." 

10 President-^lect Weston reported that plans are moving along favorably *nd on 
schedule for the program at Minneapolis. DetaOi of the planning were enumerated. 

11. Eicha^dson presented the names of the committee chairmen as follows: 

Arrangements ^ 

Hospitality Bob McAdam 

Publicity Donnelly 

^ Registration J ^ Nowotny 

12 Bichardson stated that the Hotel Badisson *offen the best accommodations for the 
* conference. Tlie hotel contract was presented for consideration. MoTed by Bichardson 
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7, ~ ^"''"'O" oontfact bo approved. Motion carried. 

•- <v,, H,I fl''? reception was talked about at length. The consenus of the Council 

• ZJ^^ the time normUy giveir to the reception «ould bo listed as free time, with no 
recepljon as has been held in the past. • 

bo^Jbtafn'.'H'fr';h!"* ""L""^ ^' t''' ^^•''"t types of speaker's should 

tom?s x^PrP « ; ^o"'""""- President Ni^on informed him that the speakers and the 
Ind th^ fnlln^vJ. '?"' president-elect. The program format ,Tas discussed further 

shou'ld b« „r^. Ideas were suggested: (1) A. follow up on Henry's speech in Dallas 
f^fmJ ? m'""'^ ^P'i^""""' tie ideas he expressed; (2) some of the 

ItoS '° P"^'''^' «^"<=«"''" be discus^d andTs) brah' 

stomong sessions in the ^anous sections should be a part of the section programs 

fh« ;„ J f ""^ Committee report submitted by James Eeid was read It was 

r^U^orbe'-Sei^^^^^^ - — - 

,vith"tht AaSer'^ f n ^^'nTr "ii ^'^"^''"^ subsidization for the joi^t meeting- 
7^1t^ 7 f^^,^ the NOAA wWs-read. The Council reaffirmed the Dolicy that 
travel '-ds wJI not be allotted to anyone. The Joint Committee rep^rfwa received 

17. Havel made a report on the Conait Cominitteo study: 

, tl\I^flT\^T''- Anna Espeiiscliade, and Franklin Henry were 

•> contacted to draft a statement. 

b. Action taken and suggested action : 

(1) George Anderson. of AAHPEB sta'ff wrote to Conant. 

nrTfT- """^^'"''^ " ^o^"' ^ Pbyical education 

, tJtrS f«Si" "^"'^^-^^ i° 

(3) Let the statement by the persons listed in' "a" alove .stand 
W Have a separate statement be. drafted by the NCPEAM. 
Tf a\ T '1" ^^^^^^ represented on th,^AAHPEB committee. 

It was moved by Hare} that the NCPEAM accept the statement of the AAHPEB and keep 
in touch with the progress of the group through Nixon. Nixon will represent the NCPEAM 

°' ""^ - C-a^nt.^ Mo2:n^sefon^! 

18. Me^nHg adjourned. 

^, " " Bespectfully submitted, 

^ . David O. Matthews 

Secretary 'Treasurer 



EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 

January 6, 1965 
^ Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Present: Nixon, Weston, Matthews, Harel, Buchanan, Segrest, Livingston, Kovacic. 
Absent: Bookwalter. 

1. Meeting was called to order at 7:00 P.M. ^ 

2. Minutes of the l^st meeting on May 10, 1964, were read and approved as read. 

3. President^Elect Weston gave an overview of the planning which had taken place in 
preparing for the convention. He congratulated aU persons involved for meeting all of the 
program planning deadlines. * » «" " 

4. Deane Eichardson, Convention Manager, reported on convention progress 

5 Fred Boby summarized his work as NCPEAM representative to Quest. A letter from 
E. C. Davis explaining his part as associate-editor of Quest ,vas distributed to Council 
members. 

fhi'"T«r^1?vJ^°or^' °' NAPECW, discussed Quest from the point of view of 

tho NAPECW. She reviewed the history of the" concept and development of. the monograph. 
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TLo women's orgaiuiAtion itishes to continue the publication jointly with NCPEAil if the 
mea*! ^oap to deaim. Dr. Holbrook expmaed the KAPECW Board's riewpOint that 
NCP^aH-NAPECW coaid and ihoaid ropport Quui on an equitable Cpro rata) baais ac 
cordiof to the lize of paid memberabips in eswb orgaiuaation. Questions were raised con 
corning the financing of the pablicatiirn and content if the women's organisation took on 
soie responsibility for publishing the n/tnograph. Dr* Holbrook stated that the edit^uihip 
could be shared Donna Mae Miller and E. C. Davis have resigned from their editorships. 
N'OPEAM conid appomt a Joint editor if the project were equally financed and an 

asiodate editor If supported less by NCPEAM, Dr. Holbrook was authorised by the 
nIjPECW Board of Directors to make binding agreements for the NAPECW. 
^ 7. Hatthcwa gave the treasurer 5 report. It was approved for reading by the Finance 
Committoe. 

8. Matthews prfeented the proposed budget. It was approjed for reading and approved 
by the Finance Committee. 

9. Further discntsion of Qucrt was undertaken in light of the budget and tTeafurer*8 
reports. 

10. Moved by Havel that the present Eiecut^ve Council support in principle the further 
joint publication of Qu^t. Motion seconded by Weston. "Cnanjnous ^ote in favor of the 
motion. 

11. ^oved by Buchanan that the annual does for ^^^CPEAM be raised to $7. Seconded 
by Weston. Unamnioualy earned- Motion referred to Finance Committee for approval, 

12. Moved by Buchanan that an agreement iH principle be reached with NAPECW that 
XCPEAJM pay the same amount pcrissue as does the NAPECW dependent upon member 
ship. This motion is to Ije worked otiV for formal presentation to tha^ Executive Council. 

13. Eoby moved that E. C. Davis bnask^d to assume the editorship of Qu^st for the 
NCPEAM, The motion passed unanimously/ 

14. Moved by Weston that there be a senior editor and 5 woman associate editor to be 
appomted, with each serving 2 years. The associate editor would adtomatically move into 

, the editorahii* at the end of 2 years. Seconded by Segrest. Motion unanimously passed. 

15. Mored by Eoby that E. C. Davis be approached to serve as senior editor. Seconded 
by BUciianan. Motion passed. 

16. Meeting adjourned at 10:30 

EespectfuUy submitted, 
David O. Matthews 
Secretary-TreatureT 



EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETIXO ^ 
January 7, 1965 ^ 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Present. Kixon, Weston, Havel, Buchanan, Segrest, Livingston, Kovacic, Moore 
Absent: Matthews (Moore acted as secretary pro-tern). ' * 
^1. Meeting was called to order at 8:00 a-J£. 

2. Eoby as chairman of th/^d Hoc Committee to formulate a motion regarding the 
further publication of ^a^^typresented the following motion for approval. "It is moved ^ 
that the NCPEAM join NA^ECW in the financial support of Q^ttt. This responsibility 
will be based on the ratio of membership in each organiiation as recorded at the end of the 
calendar year. Financial aasessments will be determined after receipts from tales hare 
been deducted from the total cost of publication and distributions." Kovacic moved the 
motion be approved at read. Seconded by Weston. Motion carried unanimously. 

3. Bookwalter presented a report on his work as chairman of the Nominations Com 
mittea. 

4. B«id made a report about the efforta of the Time and Site Committee. He recom 
mended that the Time and Slt^ Committee operate on a 2- year ba«s in order to keep 2 
years ahead on the site and time of the annual meetingt. The Council voted to accept the 
inviution of Temple University to host the next meeting, December 28, 20, 30, 1965, and 
t^e inritaticn of San Diego Stato to hosl the meeting in December 1986 or January 

♦ 

1:23. 
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1967. The latter dates would be decided by a total membenliip Tote. 

5 Nuon gave the following report <or discussion. The third National Conference on 
Athletic AdminiBtration in Colleges and Vniversities is to b« held m Washington, D. L.J 
JunSe 16-18, 1965, A request has been m^e for the NCPEAM to contribute $300 for sup- 
porr of the conference The NCPEAM has contribut«d m the past bat not that amount. 
DiscQasion was tabled until Matthews was present at the next ExecuUve Council Meeting. 

6. Kixon read the foUowing report from E. B. Scott; "It hi recommended that (1> the 
pubUcity about NCPEAM of the *flyer type' be conUnted, ^2. the information- type of 
brochure, which was sUrted, be completed, and (3) a definite budget be established so 
that the Public Eelationa Committee could function more effectively Havel moved that 
the report be received but no action be taken contrary to established policy regarding 
budgets. Seconded by Nixon. Motion earned. 

7. Nixon reported that Locke was being reappointed to the chairmanship of the Hw- 
torical Eecords Comnwttee. Two members from this committee are to help him. / 

8. Havel reported that the Conant Committee had discharged its function, and he asked 
that the committee be dissolved. Havel moved that the NCPEAM endorse the action of 
Nixon, who acted as the representaUve pf NCPEAM In the development of the document 
prepared in answer to Conant^s criticism. Seconded b;; Livingston. Motion earned. 

9. Weston, NCPEAM representative to the International Council on HPEE,' gave / 
report on the conclusions of the Council meeting in Europe. ' > 

10. Nixon suggested that the operations code be r^^ised to take care of resignations of 
section chairmen or other officers, Thu means that the fconstitution Committee would have 
to prepare an amendment for the next annual meeting in Philadelphia. 

11. Old l^isiness: 

Matthews is. requested to investigate the powibijity of having the NCPEAM become a 
corporation. 

Nixon reported that the development of a standard hotel contract had not been com- 
pleted. ♦ • 

12. New business: 

Livingston moved, after a discussion on the recruitment of members from junior colleges, a 
that the president elect and the Membership Committee contact community-college and' 
junior-college faculty organizations in order to encourage faculty members to become 
mexpbers of the NCPEAM. Seconded by HaveL Motion carried. 

It was suggests that the NCPEAM develop a federal legislation project for the pur- 
pose of legislatite interpretation and lobbying. The contributiona of ^the. NCPEAM and 
individual insMtutlons to the jnp!ementation of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, the 
Pcaee Corps, and the Higher Education Facilities Act as well as any relevant legislation 
as it is enacted in subsequent years should be determined. Livingston moved that the 
President contact the AAHPEB to strengthen the contributions of the NCPEAM m the 
field of legislation. He is authorized to offer the services of the NCPEAM where usable. 
Seconded by Buchanan. Motion carried. 

Nixon stated that Weston can api>oint members from the NCPEAM to assist in this 
project. 

The Research Committee was to be assigned the job of Interpreting physical education 
research to private foundations and governmental agencies in order to improve the climate 
for the granting of more and larger .contracts for research in, physical educatioG. 

Five resolutions from the Resolationa Comittitteo were reviewed. Huiman waJasked to 
present three of them to the membership in the business meeting. 

Wm^b was to arrange with George Anderson of AAHPEB for a 1%-hour mating of 
the ffCPEAM Executive Cooncil at the Dallas' AAHPEB meeting. ^ ( 

13. Meeting adjourned at 10:15 a.1£. ^ [ 

^ BespectfuUy mbmitted, 

* JL 0. Hoore 

Seoretary pro iem 
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Jantiary 



9, 1965 



MinneapoUij Minnesota 
Pretcnt: Wetton, BonneDy, Kixon, Matthewt, Moore, Byan, Buchanan, Asprey, Hi»on, 

HareL 
Abient: Clausen. ^ 

1. Meeting called to order by President Weston at 7:00 x.u. 

2. Minutes of previous meeting were read by Matthews. Minutes approred at read and 

briefed- the-Cbunc/on^th^>^ of Qu^it. Present status is that it will cost 
NCPEAM about $U00 annually U> supWy copies ^f the monograph to its paid-up mem- 
ben. He suggested that thA following s^f^ taken; (1) Appoint an assomte ^editor 
finot B. C. Davis declined theVitonhip ; (2X change publishers; (3) disows the *VVom\r 
mTt of a.business and asrirt^ business manager; (4^ discuss with NAPECW the fol- 
lowing: ip) editorial pohcj, (b> exact method of financial mechanics, (c) complimentary 
copies, (d) adrertising, and (e>.irtien new members are t© get copies of Q^^- 

L Weston asked for an explaiiation of dues increase and when it would-^o into effect 
It/was stated by Nixon that the dues raise from $5 to $10 is a change in tEe Constitution 
a^ is effectiTe immediately. Matthews was instructed to inform members of the increaac 

/C^^J^ea^Long, NCPEAM representative to the Joint Committee of AAHPER-NCAA- 
NCPEAM, sent by mail a letter to Kixon requesting a $300 contribution for ^P^^es to 
be incurred by the Joint Committ^ at its third annual meeting. Nixon explained the back- 
ground of past conferences. Nixon moved that $50 be allocated to the joint coni<5r<dice. 
Seconded by Hixson. Motion carried. ' : „ t • ^ 

f 6. Movedbr Matthews that Lyile Butter give a r^sum^ of the work of the Joint C^m- 
Imittee of AAHPEB-NCAA-NCPEAM with a budget breakdown on funds expended. Sec- 
onded by Nixon. Motion carried. 

7 Donnelly reminded the section chairmen and section chairmen-elect that they aw ex- 
pected to meet an program planning deadlines. He outlined nominations responsibilities 
of the chairmen. A review of the prograi^ planning and rotation of section meetings was 

^^^^Ni^'on discussed the progress made on a standard hotd conl^ form. He submitted' 
a partially completed form for examination by Council members. Moved by J^ixon and 
seconded by Hixson that the Executive Council ap^t a pwson to complete the form, 
Biehardson agreed to finish the job. ^ 
^9 Buchanan reported that a check for $766.75 from the Athletic Institute was 
by Eodnev Grambeau for the sale of copies of the Offlcuxl .Yatiowxl To^h ^fothaU Bule^, 
This rales booklet was produced^ the Intramural Section of the NCPEAM in 1951. it 
was revised in 1955 and in 1958. Grambeau. as editor.^uests permission from Uie Exwiu- 
tivc Council to make a further revLdon to include tjie rules of flig football ^enn^on 
was granted. To date approximately 11.000 copies have been sold for an income of fl,400 
for th<? NCPEAM. From September 16. 1963, to December 31, 1964, there were 3^75 
copies told. Grambeau requested that the booklet be pubUcired in the Proc^dinffs and in 
the Ncii>iUUer and tiiat income from the sales be eirmarked for special projecU carrle<l 
on by the Intramural Section. 

It was moved by Byan that the report be received. Seconded by Asprey. Motion carried- 
Donnelly stated that it would be an ill-advised precedent to earmark special / ^ds for 
section projects but that it is a valid request from any section to ask for fundi for special^' 

N^i^oved to accept the check from the Athletic Institute and to s«id letters U) Ted 
Bank and Eod Grambeau for the sponsorship and work done on the project Seconded by 
Moore. Motion carried. 
10. Meeting «djo«n^ at 8:45 a.«. B*sp.etfnlly «.bmitt*d. 

Darld 0. Mattheiri 
Seoretary'Treaturer,^ 
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Minutes, Association Business Meetings 



riEST GEKEBAL SESSION 
Jannarj 7, 1965 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

1. Meeting wm caUed to order by President Nixoa at 3:45 p.m. The required quormn 
wa« met hj an attendance of 140 members. 

2. President Nixon introduced Dr. Leona Holbrook, President of {be NAPECW, who 
brought peetingB from her association. She discnB5ed the problems of publishing Que4t 
bj ouUining the history of Qu^, its present status, and its future development 

3 Donnelly introduced the keynote speaker. Dr. Eobert J. KeUer, Dean of the CoUege 
of Educabon at the University of Minnesota. v^uu^k^ 
4* The business meeting ttos called to order at 4:45 p.i£. 

5. Announcements irerj made by Bichardson ^nd President Xixon. The registration 
count was at 195, later to increase to a -final total of 213 

6. The Preadent's Beport was read by President Nixon, feejport received 

o ^ report on Quest, Support of the Executive CouncU in .principle to con- 

tinne Quert vr^s moved. Motion was carried, Nixon discussed the editorsWp E C Daris 
tj^in" t^o"^ telephone conversation to be editor but his duties forced him *to decline. 
_S. Blesh moved that NCPEAM support the further publication of Quert. Seconded by 
S^caii^ ^ ""^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^'^^wconded by Malan. 

9 The secretary.treasurer^s report was given by Matthews. The rejort w^' approved. 
joworkS finance Committee's proposed budget for 1965. Beport was to be 

IL Holter mqved that dues be raised from $5 to |7. Seconded by Bichardson, Motion 
^ amended to raise the dues for 1965 to $10 and to limit the discussion to 10 minutes 
by Kovacic Seconded by Flath. Motion carried by aU but four votes. 
12. Meeting adjourned at 5:55 p.m. 

Itespectfully submitted, 
David 0, Matthews 
^ Secretary •TrearureT 



SECOND GENEBAL SESSION • 

January 8, 1965 f 
Minneapolis, Minnesota ' - 

1. Meeting was*called to order it 10:55 jUk. 

2. President Nixon asked the interpreter from the U. 8. State Department to introduce 
the nsiton from Columbia, South America. 

.nfir presented the report of the Finance Committed oil the proposed budget for 

1965. This budget had been reworked according to the request of President Nixon, The 

report was received and tpproTed* 
4. Bookwalt^r presented the report of the Nominations Committee. Beport accepted 
\ nonunations from the floor. Nominees for president-elect were Bichard J. Donnelly 

jmd Charles Kovacic Nominees for member-tt-large were Buss CuUer and Bichard Havel 

Nominee for secretary-treasurer was Datld Matthews. 

B^sults of election: 



Presiden^Elcct 



Bichard Donnelly 



Secretary-Treasurer David 0. Matthews 

Member.aM^ge . Bichard Harel 

5 Bickert presented the report of the Membership Committee. Beport was received 
Honorary memberships were voted for Z. Shober Barr, A Watt Hobt, John 0. Jones, Wal^ 
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tcr S. Knox, J. Fred Martin, Harr> \V. Sampwu, and George T. SUfford according to pro- 
cedoies given in the confititution« 

6. No report from the Policies Committee. 

7. Eoby reported on the Eeaearch Committee. Bieport received. 

8. Burria Husman reported on the work of the B^olotiona Committee. Three resolutiona 
were presented and voted upon for acceptance. All resolutions were accept^. 

9. Beid^cported for the Site and Time Committee. Export receiyed* 

Moved that the next (1965> convention be held Philadelphia on December 28 29 30. 
1965. Seconded and passed. 

Moved that a mail baUot be held on whether to have the 196ir conyention in December 
19W or January 1967. Motion passed. 

MoTed that the convention following that in Philadelphia in 1965 be held in San Diego 
Motion seconded and passed. 

10. Miuelj reported on the Construction and Equipment Committee. Eeport received. 

11. Havel reported on th« Conant Committee. Report received. It was recommended 
that the Committee be dissolved. 

12. Hixson reported on Educational Television Committee. Report received. 

13. Nq^ieport from the Constitution Committee. 

♦ 14- Weston reported on the Convention Program Committee. Report received. 

15. No report from Foreign Relations Program. 
• 16. Locke reported on the Historical Records Committe^. Report received. ' 

17. Fraleigli reported on Necrology Committee. Report received. 

18. No* report on Public Relations Committee. f 

19. Meeting adjourned at 12:05 p.m. :r 

% BiespectfuUy submitted, 

' f David O. Matthews 
Secretary 'TreaturcT 



STANDING COMMITTEES 

Convention, Manager's Report 

When the Executive Council approred the recommendation of the Time and Site Com- 
^mittee that the January 1965 NCPEAM meeting should be located in the north centra^ 
»one, Eich DonneUy, Director of the School of Physical ^Iducation at the University of 
Minnesota, was asked if his faculty could assume the responsibility for running the Con- 
ference. He pledged the support of the men's faculty, and thus Minneapolis was selected 
as the site for the annual meeting. 

The convention sub-committee chairmen selected were. Richard J. DonneUy, Publicity 
Bobert Mc^dam, HospitaUty; Qarence MueUer, Arrangements, Joseph Nowotny, Eegistra- 
t^on; Maunce Ostrander, Breakfast and Luncheon; Deane Eichardson, Convention Manager. 

The first priority was the selection of a hotel. The Convention Bureau of the Chamber 
of C-ommerce was most helpful and cooperative. Criteria for the selection included location, 
pnce, adequacy of meeting rpoms, and cooperation of the management. The Btdisson 
Hotel best met the Association needs and thus was sel^d. It was located in the heart 
of the city, and it was a hotel of medium size. If a^otel were too large, it would be 
possible to book another large convention at the same time and overwhelm the NCPEAM 
vn^?^! vr^' • ^" another convention at the hotel at the same time as the 

^CPEAM, Its size in no way limited the activities or meetings of our Association. The 
pnc« waa competitive, with wngle rooms renting for #9.50 and double rooms for $11.50. 
It IS interesting to note that a slightly better price could have been obtained after Christ- 
maa as the pre-New T6ar week is considered to be a slack i^son. The meeting rooms were 
dose together and quite adequate. The management was most cooperative throughout onr 
Msociation with them. The written offer by the Hadisson Hotel sales manager was sent to 
President John Nixon for action. 

Daring the sp^g of 1964, the committee chairman met weekly to determine the scope 
of the work, the priorities, the ovisrlap of cooperation needed amoffg the committees, and 
the timetable needed to accomplish the task at hand. The seating capacity and the room 
numbers for the meetings were sent to President- Elect Arthur Weston, so that he could 
make room assignments for each section meeting. 

PuhliHty ' The Publicity Committee worked with the HospitaUty Committee to determine 
what Indorsation should be sent to each member. In November a letter with publicity 
informatitfn, hotel reservation cards, and brochures was sent to 1,000 NCPEAM members? 
One of the reasons the Time and Site Committee recommended routing the annual 
meeting was to stimulate membership and attendance from the local area; so a special 
effort was made to invite faculty members from the colleges and universities from Minne- 
sota and neighboring states. Letters of invitation were sent to Men's Physical Education 
Directors of aU colleges and universities in the AAHPEB midwest and central districts, 
inviting men faculty members to attend. In December the local sports editors, TV program 
directors, and radio sportsctsters were contacted regarding publicity for the annual meeting. 

Eotpitaliiy Information concerning ticket!? for special evenU scheduled at the time of 
the annual meeting was distributed by the Publicity Committee. The Director of Inter- 
collegiate Athletics, Marsh Bymtn, was approached to see if a home hockey^ game could 
be scheduled for Friday evening of the conference, which was declared an open night. The 
hock^ game, at which the NCPEAM members were guests of the University of Minnesota, 
was preceded by Jiandball tournament. 

A University station wagen was rented for official use at the Conference. An hourly 
run to the airport was scheduled for incoming and outgoing traffic. The wagon was driven 
by University of Minnesota graduate assistants. Specif requests for transportattoB to 
view the facilities at the University of Minnesota and ih^ tartan track at Macalester 
College were accommodated to the extent of providing transportation. The chairman' of 
the Hospitality Committe was able to provide for each member a small portfolio with the 
compliments of the J7il»on Sporting Goods Company. 
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Meffiftration. It was decided that a different type of name tag» would be tried, and 
from all indications this type prored to be suoceasful. New members were identified by a 
green name tag, thereby making it poisible for older members to welcome them to their 
first meeting. The XTniTersity of Minnesota ffcsulty members working at the conference 
w^ proTided with an identifying host ba^e for the contenicnce of members haTing 
questions concerning the conference and the'Minneapolis area. The Chamber of Commerce 
was most cooperative in proriding two women for registration. The registration desk waa 
so arranged to prerent a log-jam daring the registration procedure. A secretary, type- 
writer, dittoes, and ditto ">ar>tm^ were prorided for the contenience of the members. A 
locator file was made for the convenience of the members, and there was enough manpower 
at the taMe to ba-pdlft almost any request made by the members. 

Breakfast and Luncheon^ Breakfast and luncheon tickets were sold at the registration 
desk on Thursday, at the Thursday section meetings, and at the first general session. 
Both the breakfast and the luncheon were extremely well attended. 

ArrangemenU : A questionnaire wts devised and sent to all section chairmen asking for 
. the types of audio-visnal equipment that might be needed for their presentations. This 
equipment was rented from the University of Minneyta, and a union projectionist was 
employed. Teaching assistants were used to assist when more tha^ oue machine was 
needed at a particular time. One teaching assistant /as assigned to eacKmceting to care 
for the needs of the chslrman or the person presenting the progranu 

There were 213 registrations at the conference. The expectation was far 180 confei^ees 
because the location was in a periphery area. The large number attending is a tribute to ^ 
Preddent-Elect Arthur Weston and those responsible for the program. 

it is recommended that a closely knit group such as a department take the responsibility 
for running a conference. More cooperation and coordination is thus available, meeting 
times can be scheduled, and problems can be forseen and thrashed out ahead of time,^ This 
arrangement not only makes it easier on the conference manager but also on the president - 
ele^fe, the section chairmen, and the president. 

The convention manager Is deeply indebted to the chairmen of the sub-K^ommittees for 
their long hours of faithful service to the Association. In behalf on the entire Committee, 
may I say that it has indeed been a pleasure for the faculty members at the University of 
MinnesoU to serve the Association as host for the 1965 NCPEAM annual meeting. 

BespectfuBy submitted, 
Deane E. Blchirdson 
Conference Manager 



Finance Cor^nittee 

4 

The Committee has inspected the financial report of the secretary treasurer as prepared 
by the firm of Peer-Hunt-Cur2on, Certified Ppblic AccountonU, and has approved the 
report for presenUtion to the membership for final acceptance. 

The Committee has inspected the proposed budget for 1065 and has approved it for 
presenUtion to the membership for final acceptance. 

Beipectf uUy submitted, 
r. J. HoUer 
Chairman 
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Historical Records Committee 



xrni^r^tx?^^ ^^^^ appeared in th^e annual Vroasedxngt of the 

• Tn«' 1940 1963, was compiled by Bruce Foglia. A copy of this index was included 
m the 1964 Frocccdxngt. A subject index, in preparation, should be completed for publica- 
tion in 1965. The committee plans to , recognize, revaluate, and catalogue the complete 
body of materials presently in the NCPEAM archives. A dctaUed memorandum concern- 
ing this process and other matters of committee procedure wa* transmitted to the president 
of the Association. This included an assessment of the' present status of the archires. 
After appropriate consultations it is intended that a number of adjustments will be made 
m regard to the acquisition, retention, and organization of the Association's historical 
records. \. 

EespectfuUy submitted, 
Lawrence F. Locke 

♦ Chairman 



Membership Committee 

The activity of the Membership Committee consisted primarily of .recruitment of ne^f 
members and reinstatement of delinquent members. The members of the Committee as-> 
sumed the responsibiUty for recruitment in several states within the AAHPEB districts 
md m Canada and Puerto Kico. The Committee sent each association member a letter and 
a foDow-up post card requesting assistance in the enrollment of new members. This work 
result«ii in the enlistment of 178 new members. 

The annual meeting of the Committee on January 7, 1965, ij-as unofficial due to lack 
of Quorum. * 

Bespectf uUy submitted, 
Levis J".*Eickert 

Ch<^rman 
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Necrology Committee 



L(^ters to contact membersiia 48 states^ >\w Zealand, England; Canada, Puerto Bico, 
and Nigeria were sent on September 16, 19.64, requesllng hdp'm qayrying out the respon- 
sibUities of ^h© Necrology Committee. Additionally, a letter to Marie Ga^ntyrNecrolb^ 
Committee Chairman for AAHPEB, was dispatched asking for her assistance. These 
^^ontacts revealed no names of members dece?ised in 19^4. However, through our Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dave Matthews, two names were obtained. 

As or this writing, Boy Larson has been contacted for assistance in securing a memorial 
statement. Unfortunately, Mr. Larson has changed colleges and was unable to prepare a 
memorial sUtement on Mr. Prettyman. Max Weber of HamUton College has been sent a 
letter requesting assistance in preparing the memorial statement. It is hoj)ed that such a 
memorial statement will be available for the convention in Minneapolis. 

KespectfoUy submitted, 



Warren P. Fraleigh 

Chairman 
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GBOBQB B. GAUTHIBB (1890^964) 

George E. Gauthier, Professor of Physical Education and Athletic Director Emeritus, 
died on August 12, 1964, ia Blind Oliver, Ontario, Canada. He is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Buth Gauthier, and a son, Bichard X). 

Mr. Gauthier was bom February 3, 1890, in -^oma Mills, Ontario, Canada. He re 
ceived his B.S. degree from Michigan State TTnirersity in 1914. Aq served 6 years as 
assistant athletic dire<;tor and 1 year as football coach at Mic^f^an State before coming 
to Ohio Wcsleyan in 1921 as football coach and athletic director. He served in both 
capacities, a» well *s chairman of department and track coach, until 1947, when he retired 
* as football coach. He retired from all duties in 19o5 and betone Professor Emeritus of 
Physical Education at that time. 

Anyone wh6 ever met the '^Little Giant," as he was. affectionately known, could, 
never forget hun. He was blessed witVa dynamic personality, boundless energy, and great 
love for his fellow m*??? His magnetic jpersonality drew p^le to him and he was able 
to transmit to them his love for life. His enthusiasm for his work brouglit out the best in 
those with whom he worked. His athletic teams reflected his own dynamic image and the 
Gauthier jears £^ Ohio Wesleyan have often been called the "Golden Era of Bishop Ath 
letics." Coaoh Gauthier's interest in the total development of all students is manifest in an 
excellent program of phjUical education, iftcluding class work, intramurals, and inter- 
collegiate athletics, which stands tod&f at Ohio Wesley an as a tribute to him. 

He found time to give his talentj to many professional organizations. George was active 
T in the KatiQnal College Physical Education Association f oi- Men^ the American AAociation 
for Health, Physical Education, and Becreation, the National Collegiate Athletic Asso 
ciation, and the Ohio Athletic Conference. He was also very active in hia community 
through his interest in Kiwanis, Masons, Boy Sconts, and Community Chest. He was 
Tery active in his church, St. Peter's, where he served as vestryman. \ 

Coach Gauthier s talents were aptly recognized through many honors which he received, 
He was elected to the Helms Foundation Football Hall of Fame, he was made a charter 
member of the Ohio Wesleyan Athletic Hall of Fame; he was voted Delaware's Citizen of 
the Year in. 1954, and his name will be ever in front of the generations of athletes to come 
in Delaware since the new, high school athletic field was named Gauthier Field in his honor, 

Th& great 'l^ittle Giant,** whom so many of us knew and loved as a human dynamo, has 
passed on, but he has left himself indelib^ imprinted upon Ohio Wcsleyan and the physical 
education profession. As his successor, Bobert M. Strimer, so appropriately quoted f^hakcs 
peare in his faculty memorial to George Ganthier : "He was a man, take him for all in all ; 
I shall not look upon his like agani.'^ 



ALBERT IBA PBETTYMAK (1883-1963) , 
President, CPEA, 1930 

. The death of Albert Ira Prettyman on M^y 24, 1963, evokes our tribute to a resolute 
and dedicated former colleague. 

For 29 years before his resignation in March of 1946, Albert Ira Prettyman was the 
forceful Director pf Athletics at Hamilton College. His vision and tenacity made him a . 
successful proponent of a professional status for the members of the Department 'of 
Physical Education. His determination brought the inclusion of physical education for 4lf 
students for four years within the required curriculum. Although at different peripds K^, 
coached various sports, his overriding concern centered in ice hockey. Within his first year 
at Haroilton he began to organia'e a hockey team which soon compiled an extrapMinary 
series of victories; and by 1921-22 he had acquired in the Sage Building one of the first 
enclosed ace rinks on an American college Campus. Similarly he fostered ^ 
of a campus golf course— again one of the first such courses on a college campUs. Having 
secured financial backing, he founded the College Store with the intent that its i>rofits 
might help directly to pay for the athletic program, as indeed they did until the mid- , 
thirties. He was' instrumental in designing and acquiring the new gymnasium, the comer- 
stone of which was laid in 1938. 
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Among his many iutcresis, ice hockey stood paruniouat. Often in trunsfonning th^ 
notice into a proficient pKiytr, the ^^evere taskmaster retained the affectionate devotion 
of his protege. From College Hill his en^msiasm overflovsed to the tillage of Clinton 
^vhe^e he promoted hockey and established an outdoor rink. His reputation as a specialist 
in this sport extended across the ndtion. For a score of jears he wa^ chairman of the 
N.C.AA. Committee on Ice Hockey Rules, and he served as tlie coach of the United States 
Hockey Team in the 1936 Olympic Games. In 1950 the Ice nocke:> Guide for the first 
time dedicated its annual to an individfual in honoring Albert Ira Prettyman as "the man 
who has done more for amateur hockey over nearly thirty years than any other on^ 
individnal.'^ 

In many undergraduates who came under his* tutelage he inspired a zealous devotion 
rarely matched ly that accorded to any othor faculty member. His hoipe, graced by his 
warm hea.rt«d wife, formed a happy rendezvous for students and alumni alike^ To his 
faculty colleagues, his resolute promotion of a sound program for healthful exercise under . 
academic control and his forth rightness in expressing deeply felt opinions marked him as ^ 
a man of prinicple. His contributions to Hamilton College in ph.^sical plant, in the status 
of sports, and inrtim^stimulation of alumni lojalty form a lasting memorial to Albert Ira 
Prettyman. \^ 

Although relatively few of his colleagues now remain to express their personal regard 
for him, the current Hamilton College faculty records in its minutes a resolution of appre- 
ciation for the numerous contributions to that college made by Albert Ira Prettyman. 
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Nominations Committee^ 

The N'CPEAM TrUeeiKngt for the past 10 years were ^le^ed for the activities of the 
members Sixty of thtf mosK active, including past presiclonts \nd secretaries, were polled 
for their suggestions of .people ior officers. The top 8 for prekdent-elect and the top 12 
for member at large were Sent fp the Nominations Committee menrters for their suggestions 
and' guidance. Trom ^the sO^gestions of the members of the Noni^nations Committee, the 
top 4 in each category (president elect and member at-l&rge) were sent to the members 
of the Nominations Committee, ancl permission T\as obtained* to^ nominate only David 
Matthews for secretary treasurer and the top two of the others. The Nominations Committee 
has complied with the constitutional requiremeijftSwOf the As3{)ciation as well as the 
operating code of the Committee in seeking the caWd^dates for the pflSjies of resident-elect, 
council member at large, and the secretary treasurer .for 1965. Each candidate has agreed, 
to serve if elected. , • 

We recommend to the Association the following eaiidtdates for*^president-elect : 
Richard E. Donnelly, Univjsrsity of Minnesota 
Charles Kovacic,, XynivoHlty pf California, Davis 
We r'^commend to the Association the foUdwing candidate for secretary-treasurer: 

David Matthews, University of IlUnOis 
We recommend to the Association tjie following candidates for iftCmber-at large: 
; R. K. Cutler, University ofJW'ashington . 

R. C. Havel,^ Wayne State University 

^ Respectfully submitte^,^ 

Karl W. Bookwalt«r 
Chairmen 

«>- ^* ' ' 
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Resolutions Committee 



W'HEREAS, this has been a highly successful meeting, and 

WHEREAS, provision for transportation, boarding, housing, and recreation of the 
members of the Association was effectively planned and carried out, 

BE IT RESOLVED that the members of the KCPEAM extend their sincere apprecia 
tion and thanks to; • 
The Chamber of Commerce of the City ^ Minneapolis, Minnesota 
The management and employees of the Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Jhe Convention Manager, Deane Richardson, his committee, and faculty and officials of 
dh^ figiversity of Minnesota ^ 

The^Pxogram Chairman, officers, program puHicipants of the Association, and all others^ 
^5vho cooperated to make this meeting a success. 



WHEREAS^ the National College Physical Education Association for Womerf has 
initiated the publication Quest and invited the cooperation of NCPEAM therein and 

WHEREAS, the editing and publishing job? for this Excellent publication have been 
done by Donna Mae Miller and E. C. Davis, and whereas Fred Roby has been the guiding 
farco for NCPEAM, ^ >; 

BE IT RESOLVED that this Association express appreciation to the officers ofsthj^ Na- 
tional Association ot Physical Education for College Women, the officers of this^ijtfci^Vpn, 
Donna Mae Miller, E. C. Davis, and Fred Roby for their work in behalf of this 

* ' \ 

WHEREAS, the American Association for Healtl^, Physical Education, and Eecireation 
has shown an interest in federal legislation aimed at improving supervision of programs 
of health and physical education in the public schools, and 

WHEREAS, the AAHPER is proposing research studies to assess and improve the 
physical education programs in this couitry, and 

WHEREAS, the AAHPER has expressed an interest in working with the teacher train- 
ing institutions to upgrade present programs and provide inservice training for teachers 
now in the field, 

. BE IT RESOLVED that the National College Physical Education Association go on 
record to lupport and cooperate with the American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation in this endeavor. 

• Respectfully subputted, 
^urrls Husmah 
Chairman 



/ ViResearch Committee 

At the 1964 meeting of the N,CPEAM the membership authorized the establishmenf of 
a Standing Committee on Research. Essentially, the purpose of ttts commiUee isto organize 
and mobilij^n some of the energies within NCPEAM in an attempt to investigate some of 
the problems whwh Qontinually plffgue college physical education. 
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While keeping in mind those factors which pose limitations on the work of a committee 
80 designed, our efforts thus far have consisted of delineating the duties of the committee, 
reaching a' consensus of opinion on the area of college physical education to receive priority 
attention, and identifying problems which <^uld be realisticaUj investigated. The basic 
instruction program is the area of greatest concern to the committee members. In these 
preliminary stages, the comprehensive report on probfems and issues m physical education, 
presented by Lou Alley in 1961, has been of considerable value. 

Presently the committee is in the process of attempting to reach some agreement with 
regard to the specific problem or problems to be iiUtiallj. investigated. In all probability 
the research projects initiated will involve a cooperative approach in that several institu- 
tions represented in the NCPEAM will be asked to take part. 

The members of the Standing Committee on Research were appointed by President 
Xixon; these men are Gene Asprey, Dave Field, Burris Husman, Fred Ka'sch, George" 
Moore, and Mike Eeuter\ 



The 1964 Committee under the chairmanship of Richard Donnellj made a thorough in- 
vestigation and revision of the Operating Code. ^As a result,. considerable time was required 
by the secretary to haVe the revised Code duplicated and copies sent the members of the 
Operating Code Committee. The committee members have not had time to make a thorough 
study of the revised code, and it is probably not wise to attempt a major overhaul each 
year. The chairman has studied the code and haS noted a few trivial matters which will 
be brought to the attention of the secretary. . 

In a letter to the five members of the Committee, the chairman questioned the need for 
an Operating Code Committee. The committee members were asked to react to the follow- 
ing questions: "^1. 

1. Is such a committee really nfecessary or beneficial to the Association? 

2. Should not the various committees be responsible for their own operating codes t 

3. Does a duplication of functions exist t 

Three of the four replies received from committee members felt tliat the Operating 
Code Committee does fulfill a useful function. 

With another year to study the Code, I am sure the Committee will offer a number of 
constructive suggestions. At the present time, I believe tjie Operating Code is m the best 
4hape of its history. < ^ ' 




Respectfully submitted, 
Fred B. Eoby 

Chairman 




Operating Code Committee 



Respectfully submitted, 
Koomaa Boycheff 

Chairman 
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PRESIokNT'S COMMITTEES 

\ Conant Committee 

The Conant Committee waa established as a prtsident'a committee by action of tli,e Ex- 
ecutive Council of Ihe NCPEaM on January 10, 1964, in Dallas, To|tls. Member^ named 
by the President included ? Arthur E. Fourier, Eeuben B. Frost, Chalmer G. Hixson,, Fred 
B. Roby, Earle F. Zeigler, and Richard C. Havel, Chairman. It was the purpose of this 
coitunittee to study the problem of the r^commenJation by James Conant in his book. The 
Educatwn of American Teachers, that there is no^ need for graduate study in physical 
education for candidates in teacher preparation progijams. The committer's functions were 
to. (1) develop liaison relationships ^vith other iiAterested physical education and education 
associations and groups which have a concern for this , problem in order to keep the 
NCPEAM .informed of activities of these associations and groups on this problem, and to 
ascertain how NCPEA^ n^ay be of most assistance to them; (2) recommend the actions 
the NCPEAM shouldyltake concerning this problem and report the committee's recommen- 
dations to the 'Executive Council meeting of the NCPEAM to be held in Washington, D. .C., 
in May at the tim&^of the annual conference of the AAHPER. 

Communication^ wer^ initiated by the committee chairman with the president of the 
NAPECW and tte chairman of the Professional Preparation Panel of the AAHPER. 
Opinions and syggestidns were solicited from individual members of the President's Com- 
mitf^e and from the membership of the NC|*EAM through a request in the May N6tt8- 
letterX Throi^h correspondence it was determined that the Professional Preparation Pfinel 
of the VAw*ER had undertaken to develop a statement for the profession in answer to 
Dr. Conanrs conmients. . r> 

At th^, Biecutive Council Meeti;ng of the NCPEAM in Washington, B.C., on M^y .10, 
1964,.Dr. JTohn E. Nixon, President, was delegated the authority to represent the NCPEAM 
in wo Aing^ closely with the AAHPIER group selected to draft ike statement. This he did, 
and the finished document sent to Dr. Conant on August 14, 1964, carried official NCPEAM 
approval. ^ . 

, Copies of this statement were mailed to menibers of the committee for their information. 
It is hoped that ultimately a mcctkig will be arranged with Dr. Conant and representative 
members of the profession. It is recommended that the Conant Committee of the NCPEAM, 
having 'discharged its functions, ^>e dissolved. 

j BespectfoHy submitted, 

, 3^cli«rd 0. Havel 

Chairman 



Construction and. Equipment Committee 

The Construction dnd Equipment Committee was reactivated in 19Q4 following several 
years in which the ComUvittee did not exist. .The members of the Committee felt that the 
year should be spent in identifying the scope of activities which the Committee should 
consider and the types of projects which would be of greatest ^ralue to the members of the 
National College Physical Education Association for Men. It was the feeling that such a 
eommittce as this lias a definite function to perform, but that the projects should be chosen 
with care so as to be most useful and still be within, the work load of each individual 
committee member in any selected project. * 
\ 
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Approaching the tii^k of the Committee from this point of we^\, it appeared that two 
projects might bo cun.'jiJered, each clusc^l> related, and one somewhat dependent upon the 
other. It is therefore suggested that the Committee audertake the following. 

The Committee would serve as a repo^itoi.v for photographs, blueprints, floor plans, or 
other substitutes for blueprints of highly ngarded and functional faeilitie^i \Uiich have 
recently been completed. This clearinghou:*e of material would prove of tremendous value 
to those contemplating new construction or modifications of existing ones, particularly if 
consideration were given to plans for multiple use of areas and facilities and for pru^ 
cedures that would make maximum use of these facilities^ This should be a continuing 
project with periodic displays of these materials made available at the annual meeting of 
the. Association. 

The material which is received in this respositoiA should be critically anal^/ed by the 
Committee from the point of view of construction problems, special conveniences, and un- 
usual features in the several facilities. This information could be used in the future for 
the development of a descriptive brochure of information on buildings which would be 
particularly useful to those anticipating changes in present facilities or contemplating new 
construction .of physical education buildings. This would be a long-range project of the 
Com*mittee, with a target date set sometime in the future. 

Respectfully submitted, 
John W. Maslfcy 

^ Chairman 



ConferencjrTime and Site Comrifiittee 

The NCPEAM President's Committ(?e on Conference Time and Site here^vith submits its 
recommendations for eonsideration: 

1. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, (northeast zone) should be the site of the 190.1-06 annual 
qieeting. This is consistent with the Central Emphasis Site Selection plan appro\ed b> the 
Association at Dallas in Januarj i9G-i and with the Executive Council decision of 
10, 1964. President-Elect Arthur Weston is responsible for recommending a specific hotel 
and convention manager. 

^2, Thp Association held its last two meetings in January. The 1965 66 annual meeting in 
tho northeast zone should be scheduled during the last week of December 1965 on the 
specifie dates December 28, 29, and 30. An alternating December and January plan was 
recommended for tho jimmediate future. In the meantime, it v\as suggested to mail poll 
the membership to determine whether the Association should hold its future mcutings in 
December, in January, or alternately In pLcember and Januaiy, 

Unavoidably, the issue of a joint meeting with the NCAA enters discussions of time and 
site selection. Although a future joint ineoting with or an Association meeting immedi- 
ately prior to an NCAA meeting in the month of January might be feasible, the Com- 
mittee has no strong recommendations on this at the present time. We note, ho^^e^er^-^that 
this subject has been discussed and is of Interest to son.o oi our XCPEAM niombeVs. 

3. San Diego, California, (southwest zone) should be the sit€ ofmi^ 1906-07 annual 
meeting. The. time of this meeting is yet to be determined. 

4. Because of continuing work, the President's Conference Time and Site Committee 
should be made a stand'ingJJ^committee of the Association eftictue following the 69th An- 
nual Meeting. It may be charged with the responsibility of selecting a specific site two 
years in advance. Its incompleted work consists of determining a firm time for the As- 
sociation's annual meotings. 

R<?spectfully submitted, 
James P. Roid 
Chairman 



Educational Television Committee 



TTus large and widelj dispersed committee was imajble to hold a meeting of it« members 
during this past year. XII of the business has been conducted hy correspondence. 

Tl>e committee, through its chairman, submitted its annual recommenJation to the Mid 
west Program on Airborne Television Instruction, Purdue UiUTerjuty, Lafayette, Indiana. 
Ben A. Bohnhorst, General Manager of HP ATI has replied that the advisory groups which 
set recommended priorities for ifPATI curhcula will take onr recommendation under con- 
sideration. Our Educational Television Committee has again volunteered its services as a 
consultant for the developifaent of appropriate materials by MPATI. 
, For several years we have recommended the formation of a national committee by the 
AAHPER, This year such a committee has been organized In the Phi^ical Education Di- 
vision. The committee represents ail levels of instruction in physical education and covers 
the country. All members of the committee have had some experience in the use of e4nca 
tional television in physical education. This committee will need the cooperation, pf the 
membership of NCPEAM. . ^ 

In several state organizations for health, physical education, and recreation, conimittees 
on educational television have been formed. Dr. A. E. Florio of the University of Illinois, 
a member of XCPEAM, has been named chairman of one such committee in Illiijois. 

Our committee has continued to receive teacher manuali, course guides^ and mimeo 
graphed materials concerning educational television in physical education Of CLii-iierable 
interest is a mimeographed paper, "Some Suggestions for ETY Programming in Physical 
Education," compiled by Mrs. Buth White Pinh, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, 

Another document of interest is the instructor's man u al for the television lessons b^g 
used as a part of a basic physical education course at Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
/ The course includes ten videotaped programs. In addition a textbook workbook developed 
/ in conjunction with the course is now available. 

The committee has received -course outlines anS. teacher guides for physical education 
programs in elementary schools. Our collection of material continues to expand. The 
conunitto© hopes to serve as a clearing house for such information as it develops in the 
schools and colleges of the country. 

Bequests for the information gathered by the committee through its studies have been, 
receired. We continue to supply the information we have available.. 

A nmnber of new ventures in educational television have been reported to the committee 

1. The Department of Physical Education for Men, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington, has developed a. scries of programs including gymnastics, skiing, golf, and 
weight training. One of them, "How to Be a Gymnast,** has becfi recorded and is available 

V at KCTS-TV, University of Washington. 

2. Oregon fetate University at Corvalfis, Oregon, is conducting a course on Personal 
Hygiene over the Oregon Statfl System of television. Carl L, Anderson is conducting the 
course and Do^d B. ShaWis conducting the research; "A Comparison of the Effective- 
ness of Teaching General Hygiene by Closed Cirtuit Tel.evision and by Lecture Procedures," 

, - It is planned to complete the research project by the end of winter term, 1965. Some 
t 1,400 freshmen have been pre tested for knowledge in hygiene. Approximately half of 
these will take general hygiene by closed circuit TV. The other half will bevtaught in 
traditional sections by traditional methods. When the report of their study is completed 
copies will be available. 

3. A thesis and a dissertation written at the University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, have 
been reported. They were U) comparisons of the effects of conventional and television 
initruction upon attitudes and a^erement in health education and (2) attitudes of college 
students toward certain aspects of a large^ group heal£h education course televised at San 
Jose State College. These studies are available from the University of Oregon Librafy 
and are alto on micro cards: #H^ 67, #HE 74. 

4. Mra. Bonnie Qilliom, an experienced teacher of physical educatioiv via television, is 
presenting a portion of an elementary methods course in physical education tin closed 
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circuit television. This project li being done at San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California. 

5 The Department of PhyaicAl Education for Women at Kent State tJniversity, Kent, 
Ohio, has developed 10 video tapes for a required course m the physical education program 
for women These tapes are titled. Introduction to H.PJ:. 130, Relaxation, Flexibility, 
Strength, Endurance, Posture, Balance, Principles of Movement, Weight Control and 
Bhythm. 

A textbook workbook and an mstruc tor's manual h^e been developed for use in the 
course Further information is available from Fay Biles, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 

The folloTving comment -from one* report indicates another possible development for 
television in physical education. 'Presently discussions are underway to utilize this piece 
of apparatus (video tape recorder) research. I am hopeful that it can be used by our 
department in studying the use of the v^deo tape recorder m the improvement of skill in 
such activities as acquatics, golf, tennis, badminton, gymnastics, etc." 

While this committee has not conducted any project nor been unusually active, this re- 
port indicates a growing interest and concern with the modern medium of television in 
physical education. As a consequence, the Edacational Television Committee recommends: 

1 That the XCPEAM and its individual members encourage and conduct studies m the 
utilization of instructional television in physical education and health education, 

2 That the NCPEAM and its individual members encourage schools and colleges to 
exploit the public service program time available on local ^mmercial television staUons; 

3 That the XCPEAM through this committee make a concerted effort to cooperate with 
the Committee on the Utilization of Television in Phvsical Education recently formed bv 
the AAHPEB; 

^ 4. That the XCPEAM through this committee continue to collect and distribute informa- 
tion c-onceming the development of educational television in health and physical education 
by including in the annual proceedings a sheet on which information could be sent to the 
educational television committee during the next year. 

Bespectfully submitted, 
Oh&lmer G. Hizson 
Chcirman 



National Facilities, Conference Report 

The National Facilities Conference was held in the Biddie Continuation Center at Indiana 
University from Friday, January 15, through Sunday, January 24, 1965. It^was attended 
by the best qualified men in the country in facilities for health, physical education, and 
recreation. , ^ 

The work of revising the 1965 Facilities Guide continued each day, With sessions lasting 
from 8:30 A,sf. to 11:00 p.m. daily. 

It is fully believed that the work will result in a modem and very valuable guide to 
facilities planners. 




Bespectfully submitted, 
H. S. H6tinoy 



JOINT COMMITTEES 

Joint Committee on PhysicaTEducation for 

College Men and Women 

The XCPEAM Joint Committee on Physical Education for College Men and Women met 
with the committees from AAHPER and XAPECW on Mar 8 ajid 9, 1^64, in Washington, 
D.C., at the AAHPEB N'ational Convention. The following items of business were con- 
duct^: 

1. Becommendations concerning the future of Tht Caie for Fhyncol Education, by John 
Friedrich. The Joint Committee recommended that the author rcvxse his m^uscnpt, and a 
deadline of January 1965 was set for this revision. It further recommended that Boss 
Merrick, AAHPEB Staff Lxaxson, be consulted for approval and that f unds> be requested 
from the AAHPEB 1964r65 budget for its ^publication. This matter was iater referred to 
Dr. JoT.Kistler, Vice President of the Physical Education Division. After consulting with 
his Advisory Committee for this Division, Dr. Blistler advised that the Division could not 
accept responsibility for another publication at this time, becau^ it was already com- 
mitted to the support of a similar publication. Therefore, John Fnednch was advised 
not to revise his manuscript with the view of having it published by AAHPEB. 

2. Beport of th^ Follow Up Committee for the Wasbin^n Conference on Physical Edu- 
cation for College Men and Women. Fourteen reports were received by this committee 
from various state associations which held either section or general meetings using the 
Conference Guide as the' outline for discussion. Some 131 colleges with Z67 men and 264 
women were involved in. these meetings. In addition^ 1^ reports neie received showing 
that various colleges held conferences in which their own and other faculties partiapated 
on a state or regional basis. Some 220 men and women representing 70 colleges partici 
pated in these conferences. Since little advance planning for future meetings was reported, 
it appeared that little could be gained through the continuation of the follow up, and it 
was recommended that the formal reporting be discontinued. It fvas the concensus of mem 
bers, however, that the follow-up procedure had been most effective. 

3. Beport on the status of the President's Council on Physical Fitness and its relation 
ship with the three organizations represented on tiie Joint Committee. Stan Mosial, Ex 
ecuUve Director of the Council, was acquainted with the purposes and function of the Joint 
Committee and at the same time was offered its assistance. 

4. Beport on the study of the goremmenVt role in supporting V. S. Olympic teazna. 
After much discussion, the committee members agreed that such problems were not par 
ticulariy related to the purposes and function of the Joint Committee, and th^ further 
study in this matter by our group be discontinued. However, the senior member of each 
parent organization was asked to write the officer of the appropriate division of his organ 
ization expressing "the Concern of the Joint Committee that professional guidance be made 
available to those who make decisions concerning the manner in which V. S. Olympic teams 
are suppurted,^ and urging that the parent organization take action to insure that such 
guidance was utilized." 

Bespectfully submitted, 
Harold M. Barrow 
Choirman 
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CONSTITUTION 



National College Physical Education 

Association for Men 



ARTICLE I— NAME 

StctiOn The orgamzation -hall be knowii as the NaTIOXAL COLLF.lrE PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION FOR MEN. 

ABTICLE II— OBJECTIVES 

S€Ciion I— Objectives of the ASSOCIATION relate to the advancement of physical e<hi- 
cation in institutiona of higher learning, including, the basic inBtractiuual prugxum, inter- 
collegiate athletics, intramural athlctica, research, teacher education, aii-i such other ac- 
tivities as may be assigned to a given college department. More specifiLailv, the objectives 
are: 

a. To improve the tontrilutions of phvMcal education, and ^here appropriate, the related 
£elds of health education and recreation, to higher education. 

b. To identify and define the major issues and problems confronting the profession, 
particularly those of higher education, and resolve them to the best possible ends. 

c. To gather, analyze, interpret, and organize the research needed to resolve the major 
'issues and problems facing the profession of physical education, especially those 
which are concerned with higher education. 

d. To develop interdisciplinary relationships with J^ndred fields of knoffiedge for the 
light they may shed on the nature and values of physical education <e.g., anthro- 
pology, psychology, sociology, sports medicine, etc.;. 

e. To impr^>ve public relations through increasing public understanding of the nature 
and purposes of physical education in American and world life. 

ABTICLE ni— MEMBEBSHIP 
Section 1 — The ASSOCIATION shall consist of meml>€rs as hereinafter provided. 

ABTICLE IV— GOVERNMENT / 

Section The govf^rnment of the ASSOCIATION shall be ve$ted in an Executive- 
Council, officers, committee?, and members as hereinafter provided. 

ARTICLE V— WESTEBN DIVISION 

Section 7— The Western College Men's Physical Education Society consisting of certain 
physical educators m the eleven western states shall be known as tlie Western Division of 
the National College Physical Eiiucation Association 'Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Oregon, Texas, Vtah, Washington). , 

ABTICLE VI—SECTIONS 

Section The ASSOCIATION may establish sections within its organizational struc- 
ture as' hereinafter provided. 

ABTICLE VII— MEETINGS 

Section ;— The ASSOCIATION shall conduct annual and special meetings as hereinafter 
provided. 

ARTICLE ^TII— AMENDMENTS 

Section 7— This Constitution may be amended at any regular or tpecial meeting of the 
ASSOCIATION, or by mail vote. A favorable vote of three-fourths (%) of the members 
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present at a regular or special bt^eas meeting, or a majority of the current membenliip 
by mail vote, shall be required for amendment, no mail tote shall be valid beyond thirty 
(30 } days after official notification. In either case (regular or special meeting) a quorum 
must take action as hereinafter provi4ed. ' 

BY-LAWS 

ARTICLE I— MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 

Section 1 — There shall be two (2> types of membership, active members and honorary 
life members. All members shall have equal voting privileges. Active members,' only, shall 
pay dues — as provided in Sections 2, 3, and 4 below. 

SccXxon f— Active members are men actively engaged In teaching- 1)r administering one 
or more components of college physical edacatioD, men with teaching experience pursu^ing 
graduate study, or men engaged or interested in allied fields. I 
a. The Membership Committee, as prorided in Article IX, Section 4, shall review the 
qualifications of all applicant* for active membership and report its findings to the 
Secretary -Treasurer. A satisfactory report by the Membership Committee shall em { 
power the Secretary-Treasuier to carry the person on the membership roster, so long 
as he remains in good standing as provided in the following section. 
Section ^— Active membership docs shall be ten dollars ($10.00) per fiscal year— as 
provided in Article XI, Section 5 — payable to the Secretary Treasurer upon official notifica- 
tion by him. Members delinquent in their annual dues for a period of one (1) year shaU 
be dropped from the rolls, reinstatement consists of paying the annaal current dues. 

Section 4 — honorary Life membership ma> be conferred upon Active members or former 
Active members by a two-thirds (%) affirmative vote at a regular business meeting. Hon 
orary life members shall enjoy all the righta and privileges of active members except the 
payment of dues« 

ARTICLE II— EXECUTIVE COTJNCIL 

Section 2— The Execubve Council shall consist of the President, President- Elect, the im- 
mediate Past President, the Secretary -Treasurer, one (1) Member at Large, and all elected 
Section Chairmen as provided in Articles HI, IV, and VI below. All members of the Ex* 
ecutivo Council shall have equal voting p6wers. Any person holding office in the association 
must be an active member. ' 

^ctxon t — The Executive Council shall manage the general affairs of the ASSOCIA 
TION, except as hereinaiter specified. These general affairs shall consist of . (a) fulfilling 
directives given to it by the membership at the annual business meeting, or by mail vote; 
ib> presenting matters of policy to the membership at the annual business meeting, or by 
mail vote, for adoption or ratification , (c) *acting for the ASSOCLATION between annual 
meetings; and (d) maintaining an active professional program through^o year. 

ARTICLE III— OFFICERS A'NB DUTIES 

Section i— Officers of the ASSOCIATION shall consist of the President, President-Elect, 
and Secretary -Treasurer. Any person holding office in the association must be an active 
member, 

Seotvon 5— The President shall preside at all ASSOCIATION and Executive Council 
meetings, and appoint all committees as prescribed in Article IX. He shall call and make 
appropriate arrangements for the place and conduct of all meetings of the ASSOCIATION 
and Executive Council as provided in Article VII. He shall supervise the program plan 
ning for all ASSOCIATION meetings as provides in Section 33 below. He shall provide 
for an annaal audit of the Secretary-Treasurer^s Account* as provided in Section 4 below. 
He shall serve as an ex-officio member of all committees as provided in ^rti^le IX. He ^ 
shall be authorized to sign checks in the absence o? Secretary-Treasurer. 

Sectxon ^— The President-Elect shall, during the^bsence of the President, perform all 
duUes of the President, and, rf the office of the Priaident becomes vacant, the President- 
'Elect shall succeed .to the presidency for the unexpired term. The President Elect shall 
succeed to the ^presidency at the normal expiration of the President*! term of office as 
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prodded in Article IV. The President-Elect shall plan the ASSOCIATIOX program for 
ita regukr annual meeting, under the super^n of the President as aiipuiated m Section 
2 above. 

^ Section ^— The Secretary-Treasurer shaU perform aU duties usually incumbent upon these 
offices, edit and cause to be published the Proceedings of the annual meeting and other 
publications, in accordance with Article X, collect dues, pay ASSOCIATION bills on 
n^^mrnv?'^ President, assume general charge of all monies belon^ng to thie ASSO- 
CIATION, render a financial account to members at the annual business meeting, and 
tonduct mail voting procedures as authorized by the President. The Secretary-. Treasurer 
shaU be bonded by the ASSOCIATION to the sum of five thousand dollars ($5,000.00) 
per annum. He shaU receive the sum of three hundred dollars ($300.00; per year for 
clerical and other services, if funds permit as determined by the Executive Council. 

article iv— election of officebs and the council 
m:embeE;at-labge 

Section 1—A nominating committee consisting of the three immediate past presidents 
sMll be instructed by the President to prepare a slate of at least two names for the office 
of President-Elect and CouncU Member-at Large, the retiring President to serve as Chair- 
man. If the Nominating Committee desires, it may submit only the name of the incumbent 
Secretary-Treasurer for re-election. Additional nominations may be made from the floor 
at the annual business meeting. A majority vote, with a quor^im present, shall be required 
for election; if no candidate receives a majority on the first ballot, the two candidates re- 
ceivmg the highest number of votes shaU then be voted upon. Elections shall be bj secret 
ballot. 

Section ^—Officers and Uie Council MemberS-at-Large.iJhall be elected for one (1) year, 
extending from the close of the annual meeting at which they are elected to the close o^ 
Uie next annual meeting at which Uieir successors are elected. If, for some unusual reason 
a quorum be not present at Uie election of officra— as provided in Article VUl, Section 1— 
the incumbent officers and Council Member at -Large shaU remain in their respective posi* 
tions for the ensuing year. 

Section J— The President, President Elect, and Council Member-at-Large shall not im. 
mediately succeed themselves in the same office, except as specified in Section 2 above. The 
Secretary-Treasurer may be re-elected from year to year at the pleasure of the membership. 

Secti<yn ^—Vacancies, except as provided in Article III, Section 3, shall he filled by the 
Executive Council pending the regular election. 

ARTICLE V— WESTERN DIVISION 

Section /—The Western Division will be represented on the Executive Council only as 
its members might be elected to it (Executive Council) in the regular course of events as 
National College Physical Education Association members. 

Secti4>n S—7he Western Division shall have one session at the National College Physical 
Education Association meeting whenever it is held in any of the eleven western ^Uites, in 
place of their regular annual meeting, and the president of the Western Division shall be 
responsible to the President Elect of the National College Physical Education Association 
for this program just as any section chairman is respTonsible to him for his program 

Section 5— The purposes of the Western Division shall be consistent with the purposes 
of the -National College Physical Education Association as stipulated in Article II of its 
constitution- ' ^ 

. ASXICLg VI~SECTIONS 

Secti<^ /—The ASSOCIATIoV may estabUsh secti^s within its organizational struc- 
ture to promote the Xctiwtie* of professional interest groups. Examples are: basic instruct 
tional programs; liftramural atljletics; teacher education; intercoUegiate athletics; re* 
search; history of sport; and others. \ 

Section f— The membership may authorize the establishVent of any given section at a 
regular business tneeting by a majority vote upon written Ibplication by twenty-flve (25 ) 
current members stating the purpose and function of the proposed section and upon recom* 
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mendation by the Executive- Council — prouded a quorum takes action as prescribed in 
Article VIII. 

Section S — Each section shall elect its own* officers consisting of a Chairman, Chairman 
Elect, and Secretary at the annual section meeting, A Nomina,ting Committee consisting of 
three (3; section members shall be appointed by the Ch«ilrraan at least three months pre 
ceding the annual section meeting at which the section officers will be elected. The Nomi 
nating Committee shall prepare a slate of two (2) names for each office. Additional 
nominations ma.^ be made from the floor. A majority vot« shall be required for election. 
If there are more than two {2j candidates and n? candidate receives a majority on the 
first JiaHf*t^the two candidates receiving the highest number of votes shall then be voted 
upon. Elections ghall be by secret ballot. Any person holding office in the association must 
be an active member. 

Section 4 — Section officers shall be elected for one year, extending from the close of the 
meeting at wiiich they were elected to the^close of the next annual meeting at which their 
si^ecessors are elected. Section officers shall not unmediatelj succeed themselves in the same 
office. • 

Section 5— The CTiairman shall preside at all section meetings which shall be open to 
the entire ASSOCIATION membership. He shall supervise the program planning for all 
section meetings held during the annual meetings of the ASSOCIATION. 5^e shall also be 
responsible for pursuing professional activities throughout the year which are pertinent 
to the interests of the section. He shall be responsible fur the conduct of section activities 
ii^ a manner consistent with the intent and stated provision of the ASSOCIATION'S 
Constitution and By-Laws. By virtue of his office as Section Chairman, he shall serre as 
a member of the Executive Council of the Association. 

Section 6 — The Chairman-Elect, during the absence of the Chairman, shall perform all 
the duties of the Chairman, an<^ if the office of the Chairman becomes vacant, the Chair- 
man Elect shall succeed to the chairmanship for the unexpired term. The Chairman Elect 
shall succeed to the Chairmanship at the normal expiration of the Chairman's term of 
office. The Chairman Elecf>hail plan the section program for its regnlar annual meetings 
under the supervision of the Chairman as stipulated in Section 5 above. 

Section 7 — The Secretary shall keep minutes of all business transactions at section 
meetings. These minutes shall be passed along to each succeeding Secretary, in order that 
the continuity of section activity mar be maintained. He shall be responsible for forward 
ing all papers and reports given at section meetings to the Secretary -Treasurer of the 
ASSOCIATION for consideration for publication in the PROCEEDINGS. 

Section 8 — The ASSOCIATION may abolish a given section at a regular business meet- 
ing by a two-thirds (%) majority vote provided a Quurum takes action as prescribed in 
Article VIII. ^ 
> 5^ ARTICLE VII— MEETINGS 

'Stction I— The ASSOCIATION and its Executive Council shall each hold at least one 
annual meeting at the time and place designated by the Executi?e Council. 

Section ^—Special meetings of the ASSOCIATION and/ or the Executive Council may 
be called by the President upon authorization by the *Executi?e Council. 

. , ABTICLE VIII— QUORUM 

Section 1 — A qliorum to conduct ASSOCIATION business at its regular annual meeting, 
♦ or by mail vote, shall consist of not less than fifteen percent (iS'/o) of the current mem 
bership. No mail vote shall be valid after thirty (30; days from the date upon which the 
question was mailed by the Secretary-Treasurer to the members for action. 

Section S — A quorum of the Executive Council shall consist of at least three fifths ('/j) 
of the member^, including the President, or the President Elect duly authorized by the 
President to act for him, 

ARTICLE IX— COMMITTEES 

Section 1 — Committees shall be designated as President's Committees, Continuing Com 
mittees. Standing Committees, and Joint Committees. Any person holding office in the 
ASSOCIATION must be an active member. 
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Section f— President's Committees shall bg a ppomte . 1 by the President and expire with 
his term of office. ^ J 

Section 5— Continuing Committees shalTbe authS-^zed by the membership at re^lar 
business meeting, or by mai^ vote. Continuing Committee members shall be appointed by 
the President and approved by the Executive Council. A continuing Committee is one 
whose assignment extends beyond the term of office for ^hich the President is elected, but 
which deals with a speclfij^oject or problem of terminal nature.. Such comrjitt^es shall 
continue until discharged fe^yfficlal/action of the.membership at a regular bu^^iness meeting, 
or by mail vote. ' ' ^ 

Section 4 — Standing Committees shall be authorized by the membership at a regular 
business meeting, or by mail vote. Standing Committee members shall, be appointed by the 
President and approved by the Executive Council. A Standing Committee is one assigned 
a given task which, of necessity, extends indefinitely. Such committees shall follow the 
policy of rotating membership and number of members as determined by the Executive 
Council, with no person appointed for a period to exceed three (3) consecutive years. 
Standing Committees presently authorized by the ASSOCIATION are: Constitution; 
Finance, Foreign Relations, Historical Records, Membership; Necroldgy; Resolution, 
Nominations; Convention Program, Policies,^ Public Relations; Operating Codesj and 
Research. 

Section 5 — Joint Committees shall be authorized by the Executive Council antl appointed 
by the President. A Joint Committee is one that deals with a specific project or problem in 
cooperative relationships with one or more associations or organizations. 

Srction ^— Each Continuing Committee and Standing Committee shall prepare an oper- 
ating code which is to be approved by the Executive Council. 

Section 7— All committees shall report at each annual meeting ^5 determined by the 
Executive Council. 

ARTICLE X— PUBLICATIONS 

Section The official puhUcation of the ASSOCIATION is the FroceedmgM, which con- 
tains a record of activities carried on throughout the year, culminating m the annual 
meeting. 

Section S—The Secretary Treasurer shall be responsible for editing and publishing the 
Proceedings as soon as possible after each annual meeting, and for the distribution of free 
copies to all members in good standing. 

Section 3 — The Secretary Treasurer shall arrange for the publication and distribution 
of such other materials as the Executive Council may direct. 



ARTICLE XI— FINANCE 
Monies obtained by the ASSOCIATION shall be allocated to the; (a) 



\ Srction 1 
\operating budget; or (b) permanent fund 

\Sfction f— The operating budget shall contain those funds deemed necessary by the 
ET^ecutive Council to carry on the work of the ASSOCIATION throughout the fiscal year, 
including the annual meeting. 

Section $ — The permanent fund represents those monies that accumulate from time to 
time in excess of the operating budget. The Secretary-Treasurer shall invest these sums 
upon recommendation by the Finance Committee (as defined in the following Section; and 
approved by the Executive Council. The Executive Council may authorize the with- 
drawal of funds from the Reserve Account for use as the Executive Council sees fit. 

Section 4— A standing committee, ^nown as the Finance Committee and conducting its 
affairs under the direction of the Executive Council, shall, (a) prepare annually the 
operating budget, and (b) make recommendations to the Executive Council on the inwt- 
ment of surplus funds. 
^ Section 5 — The fiscal year shall extend from December 1 to November ."^O. 

Section 6— In the event of dissolution of the NCPEAM, all funds will be distrilmted 
equally among all acK^e members. 
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' ' ARTICLE.XII— RULES* OP ofo^R 

Stctton 1 — Ezctpt as otherwise specified in this Cunititution and By La\N», Robert's ^ulcs 
of Order shall govern all parliamentary procedure of the ASSOCIATION. 

Stction S — Jhe Prwideiit shall appoint & qualified parliamentarian to serve at all official 
meetings of the ASSOCIATION and Esecutire Council. 

ARTICLE XIII-^AMENDMENTS 

Section 1 — Thes>c By-Laws mky bt amended at an> regular or special meeting of the 
ASSOCIATION, or by mail vote. A favorable vote of two- thirds (%) of the members 
present at a regular or special buiiiiess meeting, or a majority of the current membership 
by mail vote, shall be required fqr amendment; no &ail vote^shall be valid beyond thirty 
(30> days dfter official notification. In either case (regular or special meeting) a quorum 
must take action as provided in Article VIII. 

ME3JBERSHIP INFORMATION 

, 1. Membership dues ($10.00 > are payable to the National College Phjsical Education 
Association (not the Secretary -Treasurer). Send payments to D. 0. Matthews, Division of 
Intramural Activities, University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. _ 

2. College and university drafts, covering payment for an individual's membership, 
should clearly indicate the name oJt the perton for whom^dues pajment should be credited. 

3. Dues entitle persons to voting ^privileges in the A,wo<iiation and to a copy of the 
Froceedings, published in the spring of^each' year/ 

/ . --^ • 
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Honorary Members 
1965 



* Attended 1965 conTention 
(1) Pa«t president 
(2) Past secretary-treasurer 




Alderson, Curtis J., Ed.D. ^(1950-59) 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 

ALTiLiN, George J., M.Ed. (1939-55) 
202 Belmont 

lios Ghttos, California ^ 

Babr, J. Shobee, M.A. (1954-62) 
Franklin. & Marshall College 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania i. 

BiLHEiMER, C. E., MJBd. (1930-54) 
Gettysburg Ofllege 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 

Brown, HuBEfeT E., Ph.D. (1947-58) 
2383 Catalina Dr. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Brownell, Clifford L., Ph.D. (1930-61) 
25 Woodford Rd. 
Avon, Connecticut 

BuLLOOK, James E., J!C.A. (1936-60) 
Williams College 
"JVilliamstown, Massachusetts 

Campbell, Walter, M,Ed. (1928-53) 
University of Rochester 
Rochester, New York 

Clapp, Raymond G., M.D. (1906-46) 
Box 1972 

^stes Park, Colorado 

Evans, Harold- M., B.P.E. (1941-60) 
25 Prospect St. 
• Falmouth, Massachusetts 

FETZl3t, Robert A., MJL. (1925-52) 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Hansen, Canute, I5.D.S. (1926-55) 

181 Maple Ave. 

Bockville Center, New York 

. Harmon, John M.,^d.D. (1934-59) 
534 Willow 
Ottawa, Kansas 

House, Howard, J*h.P. (1932-55) , 
Box 203 ' 
Asotin, Washington 

Jones, Jqhn 0., M.S. (194^-62) 
Summit Park 
Park City, Utah 

(1) Keller, Louis F., Ph.D. (1923-^9) 

1340 Keston St. 

St. Paul 8, Minnesota 
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B:n?HUTH, Robert J. a, B.8. (1932.59) 

Yml© Uniyeraitj 

New HaTcn, Connecticut 

Knox, Walter S., Ph.D. (1959 62) 

Bt. 1 ( ' 

!Boz 365A 

JaeksonTille, Texas 

(1) LIVINOSTON, Walter J., B,S. (1922-52) 
333 12th Are. 

Indian Bocks Beach, Florida 

(1) LxnsHRmo, Fred W., Ph:D, (1920-51) 
314 N. Chester Bd. 
Swmrthmore, Penniylvania 

(1) IfABSH? Allison W., M.Ed. (1922.58) 
62 Hillcrest Place 
Amherst, Maaaachusette 

Maslet, a. LJ; M.A. (1945.60) 
Uniwnity of Wisconsin 
Madion, WiscoSft^n 

(1) (2) METOALr, Thomas N.. M,A. 

(1920.5(5) 

1208 San Micniel 

Santa Barbara, California * 

(1) Mitchell, Elmeb D., Ph.D. (1931-58) 
Uniyeraitj of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Nash, Jat B., Ph.D. (1927-52) 

40 E. 10th St 

New York 3, Nejr York 

(1) Nichols, John H., M,D. (1918-55) ^ • 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 

Olds, Llotd W., Ph.D. (1932 62) 
Eastern Michigan College 
Ypsilanti, Michi|:an 

Olso^t, Carl, B.S. (1933.59) 
515 Glasgow Bd. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylrania 

Baabe, Howard W., M.S. (1950-58) * 
1148 S.E. PoweU Bird. 
Portland, Oregon 



BiDER, George L., B.A. (1921-60) 
Miami Uniyersity 
Oxford, Ohio . 

I 

' EOOKAFELLER, HARRT J.,.B.S. (1933.61) 

Bt. 24 ^ ; 

Biver Bead , i 
New Brunswiqjc, New Jersey 

Sampson, Harrt W;, B.S. (1961-64) 
Dartmouth College 
Hanover, New Hampshire 

(1) (2) Scott, Habrt A., Ph.D. (1923-59) 
Box 4726 

Carmel, California / 

Staitord, Geoeoe T., Ed.D. 11939.62) 
7 Hagan Bird. 
Urbana, Illinois 

Staoo, Ahos a., Jr., M.A. (1941-61) 
2113 Maghblia Boad' 
Homewood, Illinois 

(1) Staley, Seward C^ Ph.D. (1927-61) 
UniTersity ofOCllinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

^ilBTREHLE, Robert L., M.A. (1958-60) 

Pomona College 
^ Claremont, California 

' SwXiN, Leslie E,, M.A. (1927.43) 
Tree Tops ♦ 
Craigville, Massachusetts 

TooMET, IgsviNiJ F., B.S. (1936-57) 
University 'of California 
Davis, £;alifornia 

. Wallace, Stanley M., B.S. (1932*59) 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 

Whitaker, Berrt M., B.A. (1949-59) <. 
University- of Texas 
Austin, Texas 

(1) Williams, Je9se F., M;D. (1920-46) 
Box 056 

Carmel, California 
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Active Members 
1965 



4 



ABBJiHAiic, Joseph N., M.S. (1936) 
Hobart College 
Gentva, New York 

Adams, Jon^f M.S. 
Bowen Ficldhouse 
■ Eaat^m Michigan TTniversity 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Adams, L. Caiiroll, Ed.D. (1937) 
Columbia University 
Nhr York, New York 

Adams, Millkr K,, EdJj. (1963) 
University of Tainpa ( ^ 
Tampa 6, Florida ] 

*Adams, William, Ph.D. (1964) 
University ol California 
Davis, California 

•ADEt, Don, Ph.D. (1948) 
Chico State College ^ 
Chico, California 

Adleb, Jack-D., M.S, (1964) 
506 W. Twain 
"Clovis, California 

•Alexander, John F., Ph.D. (1965) 

2650 Alabama Stt 

St. Louis Park, Minnesota * 

Alexander, Louis A., MA.. ^(1931) 
University of Rochester 
Rochester, New York 

Allen, Ernest M., Jr., Ed.D. (1948) 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina - 

Allen, Noah, M.S. (1962) 
Pacific University 
Forest Grove, Oregon 

•Alley, Louis'E., Ph.-D. (1955) 
State University of Iowa 
iDwa City, Iowa 

Alost, Roberta., M.S. (1962) 
Box 1034 

Northwestern State College 
Natchitoches, Louisiana \ , 



Anderson, Bruce D., B.S. (1965) 
2917 '31% Ave. ^N^E . 
Minneapolis 18iHinIti^;Mta 

Anderson, Clair, EdJ). (1963) 

Idaho State College 

Pocatello, Idaho ^ 

•Anderson, Ernest w\,^yEd. (1956) - 
Augsburg College ' ^ ^ 

• MimrfeapoUs, Minnesota ' 

Anderson, Eugene W., S '(1961) 

Chico JState College } 

Chico, California ^ , 

Anderson, Floyd V., M.A. (1961) ^ 
Alabama College } " ' 

Montevallo, Alabama 

Anderson, George F., Ed.D. ^1955) . -w 
AAHPER ■ - ' / 

1201 I6th Sti N.W. ' . 
Washington,©. 

Anderson, william G., Ed.D. (19^5-).. 
Teachers College. 
Columbia UAiversity 
New York 27, New York 

ANlt)NACOI,lROBER'I^J., Ed.D. (1949) 
7708 Indian Boundary 
Gary, Indiana 

•A?PEN2ELLER, WILLIAM S-, Ph.D. (1965) 

4950 Dupont 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Appleton, Lloyd, M.A. (1949) 
U. S. Military Ac^emj 
West Point, New Yortc \ 

"Abbaugh, Gregg, M.A. (1961)' 
Adrian College 
Adrian, Michigan 

Aroe, William, Ed.D. (1958) * ■ 

College Business Office 
747 N. Dartmouth Ave. 
CHiiremont, California 

AgSATO, James K., M.^. (1962) 
University of Hawaii 
HonolulUi Hawaii 
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ASHMOOK, WlLLAK), Ph.D. (1930) 

Ohio State TJniTersity 
Ck)lumbus, Ohia 

•ASPKET, Gene M., Ph.D. (1960) 
Btat« TJniTersity of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 

Atkinson, Donald E., M.S. (1964) 
University of Missouri 
Kansas City 10, Missouri . 

Atjltman, Clutoed J., M.8. (1964) 

201 Park Place 

Betevor Falls, Pennsylvania • 

B 

yBA^Ea, Bill B., Ed.D. (1962) 
"Arkansas Tech ^ 
Bussellrille; Arkansas 

Bagoett, Bat S., M.S. (1965)^ 
3 Homeitead^SVe. * 
Highland Falls, New York 

Bailet, Don C, M.A. (i^'64> V < 
■ North Texas SJate^Univerwty 
IJcntt^n, Texas * 

•BAia, Weslet D., M.S. (1964) > .\ , - 
RE #1 ^ ^ - "V: ' 
Macomb, Illinois 

Baloh, EOLAND E., MJSd. (1964) 
University of Colorado 
Bomder> Colorado 

Balet, Tames A., Ph.D. (1955) 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 

Ballenoeb, Frank, M.A. (J949) 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 

Ballou^ Balph B., Jr., M.S. (1962) 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon - 

Bank, TfiEODoaE, M.A. (1945f)l'\. 
Athletic Insti^te 
805 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago, Illinois ^ 

Baptista, Eobeet, M.Ed. (1960) 
Whcaton 'College 
501 E. Seminary 
Wheaton, Illinois 

Barlow, Thomas E., B. A. (1954) 
University of T.exas 
Austin, Texan 

•Barnes, Samuel E., Ph.D. (1951) 
Howard University 
Washington, D. C. 

Bare, Alfred B., M.A. (1949) 
'2845 University Blvd. 
Dallas, Texas 



Basrow, Harold M., Ed.D. (1950) 
Wake Forest College 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 

Baerow, Loyd M., Ed.D. (1957) 
Southern Connecticut' State College 
New Haven, Cpnnecticut 

Baetelma, David C, Ed.D. (1949) 
University of Colorado 
* Boulder, Colorado 

Battinelli,, Thomas, CAGS (1965) 
State College at Fitchburg 
Pitchburg, Massachusetts 

Bauer, Emory G., M.A. (1957) 
Valparaiso University 
Valparaiso, Indiana 

Bauqhman, Willis J., Ph.D. (1949) 
University of Alabama 
University, Alabama 

Baxter, Charles K, M.A. (1962) 
Concord College 
Box 606 

Athens, West Virginia 

*Bearden, Frank W., Ed.D. (1953) 
Rice University * 
Houston, Texas 

- BEATfr, Harold J., M.A. (1958)' 
Fresno State College 
Fresno, California 

Beck, EuoIene E., Ph.D. (1958) 
Kearney State College ^ 
Kearney, Nebraska 

*Beck, Robert J., M.Ed. (1965) 
255 S. Marion 
Oak Park, Illinois 

Becker, Charles, M.S. (1963) 
225 E. Evelyn Ave. 
Gresham, Oregon 

^ Beqelman, Jack D., Ph.D. (1951) 
Hunter College in the Bronx 
Bedford Park Blvd. West ^ ' . 
New York 68, New York 

' Beoenau, Don, M.A. X1957) 

, )^ueens College 

* Flushing, Now York 

Belisle, James J., P.Ed. (1961) 
Fort Hays Kansas State College 
Hays, Kansas 

Bell, Julian, Dir. H.S. (1964) 
Knoxville College 
y Knoxville 21, Tennessee 

^ •3ENNETT, Bruce L., Ph.D. (1949) 
CJhio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

•Bennett, NoriTan, B.S. (1957) 

Ferris Institute 

Big Bapids, Michigan 



BENNim, BOBERT J., M.S. (1963) 
SouU^ern Oregon College 
Ashland, Oregon 

Bennett, William M., Ph.D. (1065) 
B03^ 322 

Virginia State College 
Petersburg, Virginia 

Benson, D^vidW.,*M.S. (1959) 
San Fenian io Valley State College 
Northridgej California 



Benton, 
San Diego 
San Diego, 



Caol 



v., Ed.D. (1957) 
1 (tate College 
California 



Beboer> AiIthont R., Ph.D. (1964) 
Texa« Tecl Qobgical College 
Lubbock, Texas 

BEaEArAm Peter R., B.S. (1949) 
Universityl of Illinois 
Chicftgo circle 

Chicago, Minois ^ ' 

BETHE, Donald R., M.S. (1965) 
11550 Huffman Rd., Apt. #7 
Panna Heights, Ohio 

BiBLEt, Ralph E., M.A. (1949) 
Oberlin College ' 
Oberlin, Ohio 

BlERHAUS, Predeeick W., Ed.D. (1957) 
TTniTeraity of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado / 

*BlLLlNa8LET, CLAUDE W., B.S. (1965) 

122 W. Pierce St. 
Macomb, niiuois 

^•BisoHorp, David C.,Ph.D. (1958) 
UniTer^tj of Massachusetts. 
Amherst, Massachusetts 

Bishop, Roger M., P.Ed. (1962) 
Kent State University 
Kent, phiq 

BijpSELL, Franklin G., M.S. (1963) 
929 Shawnee 

Kaniaa Wealeyaft University 
Salina, Kansas 

Black, W. Daeeel, Ph.D. (1965) 

P. 0. Box 897 

Ai^kansat State College 

State College^ Arkansas ^ 

Blagkburn, Robert R., M.A. (1960) 
Louisiana College 
Pineville, Louisiana 

Blair, William 0., M.S. (1965) • 
21*B South Drive 
Socorro, New Mexico 

•Blesh, T. Erwin, Ph.D. (1951) 

Yale University 

New H^ven, Connecticut 



Blue, James F., Jr., M.Ed. (3965) 
1800 Roland Place 
Durham, North Carolina 

Bltth, Carl S., Ph.D. (1959) 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

BoNifETTE, Allen R., M.A. (1964) 
124 Behan St. 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 

(1) ♦BooKWALTER, Karl W-, Ed.D. (mS) 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 

BORINOrWARREN J., Ed.D. (1954) 

Long Beach State College 
Long Beach, California 

Bos, Ronald R., M.A. '(I960) 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 

Bosco„James S., Ph.D. (1961) 
1434 Cherry Garden Lane 
San Jose 14, California 

BovARD, Alan J., A,B. (1956) 
Sherman Gym 

Michigan Technological University 
Houghton, Michigan 

*BowEN, Keith E,, Ed.D. (1965) 
Eastern Michigan University 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 

BoWEN, Robert T., Jr., Ph.D. (1965) 
Stegeman Hall 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 

BOTCE, S. Euoene, Ed.S. (1564)' 
David Lipscomb College 
Nashville, Tennessee 

•Boychefp, Kooman, Ph.D. (1949). 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 

Boyd, Scott, P.Ed. (1962) 
P. 0. Box 525 
College Heights, Arkansas 

Boyle, George W., M.A. (1964) 
Chicago Teachers College 
Chicago, Illinois 

9race, David K., Ph.D. (1925) 
-2205 N. Lamar Blvd. 
Austin, Texas 

Bradley, William B., P.Ed. (1962) 
Virginia State.Collego 
Petersburg, Virginia 

Bradt, George F.^ PhJ). (1956) 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

*Breen, James L., PhJ). (1964) 
Tulane ' Univertity 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
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C. V. ^ost CoUege 
Greenv&le, New York 

B WHAil, EOBEiT J., M.S. (19^2 

Northern Ulinoia XJniTersitj- 
DeKalb, Illxnois 

•Brightwtll, D. Shelbt, M S 
Kanaaa State Collie 
: ^ Pittsburg, Kansas' 

feEOfLTT, Eldok D., Ed.D. 0943) 
I Texas College of Arts and Indu«*trK'- 
I KLngsvUle, Teias 

♦Brissmak, Lebot M.Eil ( 19.'0 - 
•Augustana College 
Rock Island, Illinois 

BmTAlx, Jameb R., P.Ed. (1964) 
Rt 3 

Bowie, Texas 

BaODT, Melvik E., M.^. (1964) 
Bowling Green State Univer^ty 
'Bowling Green, Ohio 

Beoekhoit, Jak M.S. (19G5 ) 
2051 14th Place w. 
Eugene, Oregon 

Brogn'eaux, John P., M S. (1963) 
1817 E. 2nd 
UniversitT of Indiana 
Bloombgton, Indiana 

Beomlet, RicHi^BD A., B S (1963^ 
Roclcford College 
Rockford, XUinois 

Bbokzak, Robert T., M.A. (19<^4 
1412 St. Francis Dr. 
San Jose 14, California 

^^BOWN, HowABD, P.Edt (1949' 
^''S^Jnttr^ itethodist University 
Dallas, Texas 

Bbown, James K., M.S. (3965 > 
Alaska Methodist University 
Anchorage, Alaska 

Bkowkivg, Wallace E . Ed.D. (l9o9^ 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 

*Bbuce, Robebt M., M.Ea. (1949' 
1457 aeveland Rd. 
Wooster, Ohio 

Bruce, Rpssell D., M..V. (196o i 
Eastern Michigan University 
Ypiilanti, Michigan 

Brumbach, Way^'e B., Ph I> (1954) 
UniversitT of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

Bryant, Fred O., Ed J). (1961) 
Arizona State University 
Tcmpe, Arizona 



BBY50K, Leonard A., M.S. (1964) 
Box 675 

Memphis State ^Jniversity ' 
Memphis. Tennessee 

♦Bucha.s^n, Hzvby E., M.A. (1956 
Texas Tech 
Lubbock, Texas 

' BcCHER, Charles A , Ed.D. ( 1954) 
New York University 
Xcw York 3, Xew York 

Buck, Charles, M E. (19^"^ 
624 S. Jenkins 
Uuiversity of Oklabom.i 
Xorman, Oklahoma 

BijEKDORF, Richard A.. M.A. (1964 
Waterloo Lutheran University 
Waterioo, Ontario, Canada 

•BrNTxsAARD, A. C, Ph.D. (1961) 
South Dakota State College 
Brookings, South. Dakota 

•BCNGE, WiLUAM J., M.Ed. (1964'> 
102 Rothwell Gym 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 

BUKK^ Hkrbert, Ed.D. (1962) 
Rothwell Gym 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 

BURBRIDGE, Hekby H., M.A. (1964) 
Spring Arbor College 
HyattsriUe, Maryland 

Bi'RKE, Roger K.. Ph.D. (1958'; 
182 Marathon Rd. 
Altadena, California 

Bi-RKS, Arvil W., M.Ed (196,3) 
225 E. Whiteside^ 
Springfield, Missouri 

•BuRN'HAM; STANi^T, M.Ed. (1963) 
University of Texas 
.Vustin, Texas 

BiJERUS, Harry C, Jr., Ed.T) (1948) 
Washington University 
St. Lonis, Missouri 

Burt, JoHK J., jB,,.'D.Ed (1964) 
HPER Dept. 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 

•Bt;SEY, David G., M.Ed. (1964) 
Lycoming College 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 

Butler, Krsstrm N., M.^V. (1964) 
P. 0. Box 1028 
Gibsonton, Florida 

Butler, Lysle K., Ph.D. (1931) 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 
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BUTOVA, H£K»T A., M.A. (1948)'^ 
AmfrieaB Int^mAtional College 
Springfield, liIaesachaMtta 



CxLDwrLL, Steattok F., M.S. (1960) 
U.CJUL 

405 Hilgard Ave, 

Los Angeles, Q&lifomia 

GtMffiOK, PZTER J., M^. (1960) 
1^2 105th 8]L 

Saskatoon, Saakatchewan, Canada 

CiJCPBZLL, David A^ UJB. (1950) 
State Univeriity of New York ' 
Teaebera College 
Oswego, New York ^ 

CAHPBTLL, EOBTRT L., PhJ). (1961) 
Winona State College 
Winona, Minnesota 

Cjl3£pbzxi«, Willuk B., Dip. (X959) 
St Lakes Collie 
Exeter, England 

Cap», Euwxxd K, Phi). (1957) 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

♦Cailsok, Gerald P., H.S. (1965) 
Northland College 
Ashland, Wisconsin 

Caisok, Willluc B., iLEd. (1964> 
421 Park Tiew Dr. 
Girard, Ohio 

♦CAii, WiLBua L., Ph.D. (1563) 
Fnrman University 
GreenvUle, South Carolina / 

CAJtna, John E., PhJ). (1965) 
San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 

CIAKTZ3L, BlCHABD A., MA. (1964) 
Sonthern State College 
Magnolia, Ark&nsas 

♦Cabadt, Donald B., Ph.D. (1961) 
Boom 123 Field Honse 
State 'Oniversity of Iowa 
Iowa Qty, Iowa 

Cataldi, Trm P., M.A. (1964) 
Archbold Gym 
Syracuse IJnivenity 
Syracnse, New York 

Ceaxlet, Jesb E,, PhJ). (1962) 
Box 5307 N.T. Station 
North 'fezas State University 
Denton, Texas 

Chaoos, Loots G., EJJd. (1964) 
9814 Singleton Dr. 
Bethesda, Maryland 



CHArrEE, Claxtncz C^ M.A. (1939) 
WilMams College 

Williamstown, Massachusetts ' 

♦CHZBar, H. Spueoton, M.A. (1952) 
Universi^ of Fbrida _ 
Gainesville, Florida 

Chestntjtt, Kael G., M.A. (1953) * 
Kent State Universi^ 
Kent, Ohio 

Christeksen, Charles, Ed-M. (1961) 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont * 

C2EISTEN80X, Div, A.B. (1947) 
Concordia College 
Moorhead, Idinnesota 

Chbistophzbson, James M., M.A. (1965) 
« Concordia College ' , ^' 

Moorhead, Minnesota 

Qhxoubeb, Hasvey C, M.A. (1964) 
Wheaton College 
Wheaton, lUispis 

CiszEK, BATi^ONh A., Ed.D. (1955) 
AAHPEB * 
1201 16th St N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Claek, Ea»l H., ILA. (1964) 
3822 W, 13 tMilc^pt A-6 
Boyal Oak, Michigan 

•CllABK^ Jams B., Ph.D. (1958) 
State College of Iowa 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Claeke, David BL, Ph.D. (1961) 
CoDege of TJE. 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 

Clarice, Harrison, Ed.D. (1932) 
University of ^Oregon 
* Eugene, Oregon 

Clausen^ Makion B.^ M.S. (1962) 
University of Ariiona 
Tucson, Arizona 

Clat, Mauuce a., EdJ). (1964) 
University of Kentucky 
Lerington, Kentucky 

♦Clayton, Eobest D., Ed.D. (19^) 
1220 Walnut * 
Wayne, Nebraska 

C^JXAND, TaOT 8., M.S. (1965) 
600 Walnut 
stays, Elansas 

Clowes, Bichabd A., Ed.D. (1964) 
413 Geneva Drive 
Westminster, Maryland 

Clotd, Ed L., Jr., M^. (1965) 
P. 0. Box H 

Atlantic Quittian College 
'Wilson, North Carolina 
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'Cobb, Johk W., Jt, P^d. (1964) 
Texu Tech 

Cobb, Eobtbt S., PhJ). (1964) 
Bo:? 144 

Tennessee A And I State University 
NaihTille, Tennessee 

COCHBAKZ, CORimJUS, Ji., MA. (1954) 
Bowling Green State TJnivenity 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

CoDa, Aldei C, Ed.D. (1958) 
HonteUir State Teachers College 
Montdair, New Jersey 

CooiiT, MiJC, EdJ). (1961) 
Castleton SUte College 
Caj;tleton, Yennont 

•CoLOiTB, JoHH A., PhD. (1964) 
Western HHnois University 
Haeomb, niinois 

OOKTB, Hoara L., EdJ). (1965) 
824 East 53rd Street North. 
Tolsa, Oklahoma 

CorrR, GosDON E., M^. (1965) 
820 Finkbine Park 
Iowa City, Iowa 

COLEKAN, CroL N., MjL (1961) 
Fresno Btate College 
Fresno 26, California 

C0LLIH8, Be? W., iLS. (1964) 
Texas Western Copege 
El Paso, Texas 

COKXOT, John J., Ed.D. (1949) 
P. 0. Box 71 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 

COKSTANTZ, Qunn?, EdJ). (19C5) 
Western Carolina College 
Cullowhee, North Carolina 

CoopEB, Geoeoe F^ Jb., M.A. (1950) I 
Emory University 
Emory, Georgia 

CoopzB, John M., EdJD. (1955) 
Unirersity of Southern California' 
Los Angeles, California 

•COOPTB, Si3furL M., Ed.D. (1954) 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

COOFZB, StewaetE., PhJ). (1964) 
Box 2102 

Texas A and I College 
Kingsrille, Texas 

CoopwooD, WiLLUM K., M.Ed. (1962) 
University of Arirona 
Tncson, Arizona \ 

C02BIN, Dan, PhJ). (1949 )\ 
State T^chen College \ 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania ^ 
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^ ♦COBDTS, Habold J., EdJ). (1959) 
State Teachers College 
Frostbnrg, Maryland 

•COBLET, Vauohk D., M.A. (1963) 
New Mexico SUte University 
University Park, New Mexico 

COEJTSVELL, Oliveb'K., Ed.D. (1931) 
309 Woollen Gym 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

CosTELLO, John J., M.S. (1961; 
Springfield College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

COSTELLO, RiCHABD A., M.S. (1966) 

Gorham SUte Teacher's College 
Gorham, Maine 

CosTiLE, David L., M.Ed, (1965) 
7 Church St 
Cortland, New York 

COTTRn.L; Edvin B., EdJ). (1961) 
West Chester State College 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 

Coustss, George F., D.P.E. (1956) 
Indiana University 
Blooznington, Indiana 

Cbabtbee, Wn.T.TiM L,, Ed.D. (1964) 
East Texas State College 
Commerce, Texas 

CBlrr, LzSTEB R., M.A. (1963) 
Georgetown College 
Georgetown, Kentucky 

Cbatty, Bbtant J., Ed.D. (1958) 
405 Hilgard Ave. 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 

Ceockzb, Edwabo A., B.S. (1960) 
Dupont Athletic Center 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

•Cbowb, Walteb C, Ed.D. (1958) 
Box 448 

Pauma Valley, California 

CuLLUii, WiLUAif H., MA. (1963) 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 

CmrinsKET, Kes^-eth, Ph,D. (1963) 
Oregon College of Education ' 
Monmouth, Oregon 

CuBinON, THOiiAS K., Ph.D (1930) 
University of Uliaois 
Chainpaign, Illinois 

•CUTLEB, BCSSELL K., Ph.D. (1956) 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 

CuTTEB, A. Ross, Jb., EdJ). (1962) 
Whitworth College 
Spokane 53, Washington 
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♦Dius, Petes T.. B,S. (1965; 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California. 

Daxeel, Juri v., M.S. (1964) 

33 Moccasin Trail 

Don Mills, Ontario, Canada 

(1) ♦Dakiels, Arthtb S„ Ed.D (1941 
Indiana Universitv 
^Bioominglon) Indiana 

Dan'iels, XoRiUK J., M A, 0939; 
Wcsleyan Universitj , 
Middletown, XTonnecticut 

♦Datter, Victor P., Ph.D. (1958) 
Stat« University of Washinglon 
Pnllmiin, Washington 

DArGHEBTT. JoHN B., Ph.D. (1953) 
Indiana University 
, Bloomin^n, Indiana 

^AHES, James E., M.S. (1963^ 
Wisconsin State Universitr 
OshVosh; Wisconsin 

♦Daties. Joseph E., M.A. (1959) 
Colorado School of Mines 
Goldeti, Colorado 

(1) Davis, Elwood C, Ph.D (1932^ 
San Fernando Valley State College 
Xorthridge, California 

Davis, Jekkixgs, Jb,, Ed,D. 0956' 
Pepperdine CoDege 
I^s Angeles, California 

Davis, Willum D.. M.A. (1957) 
Qne^s College 
Fltishing 67, New York 

DeCaelo, THOiiAS J., M..\. <19G4 
608 Davis Ave. 
Uniondale, New York 

Deck, John M., P.Ed. (1962) 
Eastern Kentucky State -College 
Richmond, Kentucky 

Decked, B. Edsok, M.A. (1962) 
State University of New York 
Stony Brook, Ix>ng Island, New York 

DeFoos, Ixk T., M.S. (1962) 
North Texas State University 
Denton, Texas 

♦DEotms. BasEST, Ed.D. (1965) 
Illinois State University 
Normal, Illinois 

♦Delamatex, James B., M.A. (1947 > 
New Mexico StAte University 
University Park, New Mexico 

DELrrETT, WiLUAii, Jr . B.S. (1965; 

209.35-46 Ave 

Bay side 61. New York 




*Dellastatiois, Joseph. M.S. (1956) 
The Citadel College i 
P. 0. Box 56 

Hiarleston, South Carolina 

DeLotto, Mabcel Jacob, Ph.D. (1958) 
Long Beach State CoHege 
Long Beach, California 

Pempsey, Cedric W , Pb D M904 ^ 
rnnersity of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 

DeN^ke, HOW.VED B . M.A. n962; 
East Stroudsburg State College 
Ka«t Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 

Dees, Paul H , MA. ri946i 
North Carolina State College ^ 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Dehnt:, Baeey M., M,Sc. (1963) 
San Fernando Valley State College 
Northridge, California 

deVeies, Heebest a., Ph'D n962 ,' 
Long Beacli State College 
I>ong Beach, California 

Dick, Bbuce v., M.S(. (1905) 
126 W. Bridge St. 
Oswego, New Tork 

Diourr, Biixy A . Ph.D.Yl964 ' 
.\pt. U-104 Carlson Terrac\ 
Fayett^ville, Arkansas 

DiCKiKsoK, Aethtb L,, Ph D rigco'^ 
Arizona State University 
Terope, Arizona 

DiCKiN'SOx, RrssEiL, M .\. (196lM 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 

•Dickson'. Joseph F , Ph D. (1957^ 
Eastern New Mexico University . 
Portales. New Mexico 

DiGekkaeo, Joseph, M.S. (1963^ 
Hunter Collei?e in the Bronx 
City University of New York 
New York 68, New Tork 

DiOGUAEJji, Willum P , M S. (1959') 
\fontclaW State College 
Upper Montclair, New Jer^> 

Dodge, Ralph T , B S- ( 1962} 
Evangel College 
nil N, Glenstone 
^pring^eld 2, Missouri 

DODSOK, Nath\k T., D.P.E. il9o«^^ 
Wake Forest College 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 

DOEZESfA. WiLU^ED, M.A. (19C4 > 
1301 Colorado Ave. S.E. 
Grand Eapids. Michigan 

DoHRiiAKK, Pai l F., Ph.D. (rj04 < 
509 Manchester Rd. 
Normal, Illinois 
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Dolak/ Joseph R., Ph.D. (IS'Chjj 
}i.E. Missouri Tekchers College 
KirksviUe, Missouri 

'•DOifKELLT, RICHAKD J., Ph.D. (1954) 

Universitj of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

DOE.VBOS, San'fobd J., Mj^. (1961) 
Roosevelt School 
Eastern Michigan Universitj 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 

•DOCTHITT, Joii>; Edwakd, M a. (1962) / 
Ilendrix College 
Conway, Arkans^ 

DowELL, Lnccs J.^ E^JD. (1962) 
Arkansas Stat« (Allege : . 
State College, Arkansas 

Deatz, Johk Paul, Ph.D. (1964) i 
University of Tulsa 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

DB!r?7S, Frederick R., P.E.D. (1964) 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 

DciTBAB, HzKEY F., Je., Ph.D. (1950) 
Amherst College 
Blake Field 

Amherst, Massachusetts 

DuKCAK, Raymond OscAB, Ed.D. (1953) 
University of West Virginia 
Morgantown, ^Vest Virginia 

DUNGEE, Grant Alan, H.S. Dir. (1964) 
Box 234 

Alcorn A 4: M College 
r*ornrt4n, Mississippi 



E 

Eaeley, Patrick F., Ph.D. (1965) 
417 Hickory Dr. 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
EcKERSON, John D., M.S. (1965) 
University of Alaska t> 
•College, Alaska 

Edwards, Donald Kenneth, P Ed. (1962) 
University of California 
Riverside, California 

Edwards, Ralph, Ed.D. (1963) 

782 Cornell Ed. 

Pranklin Square, New York 

EosTROM, Glen H., Ph.D. (1958) 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 

EiCK, WiLUAis, fed.D. (1960) 
C^dahoma University 
Norman, Oklahoma 

EiSEHENS, Roger M.S. (1965) 
Wayne State University • 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Elbel, Edwin R., Ph.D. (1957) i 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas - ^ 

Elkow, Duke, PhJ). (1956) 
Brooklyn College 
City University of New York 
Brooklyn, New York 

Eluson, Leo, Jr., M 8. ( 1963 ; 
Wake Forest College 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 

*Embretson, Gart v., M.A. (1965) 
Luther College 
Decorah, Iowa 

Ei£ii|:RiCH, James C, B.S. (1957) 
403 Wain Ave. 
Brookings, South Dakota 

Endwright, JoHX R.,'M.S. (1958) 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 

Erdmakn, Charles, M.A. (1949) 
DePanw University 
Gre^ncastle, Indiana 

Erickson, Carl E., Ed.D. (1955) 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 

Erickson, Charles R., M.Ed. (1964) 
Cooke County Jr. College 
P. 0. Boi 815 
Gainesville, Teias 

Errington, Joseph, M.S. (1965) 
4 Ursino Place 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 

EasiNG, Walter F., M.A. (1957) 
2230 Swansea Rd. 
Columbus 21, Ohio 

Ertell, Newman H., M.A. (1955) 
14845 Bosemont 
Detroit 23, Michigan 

EssLiNQER, Arthur, Ph D. (1947) 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon ' 

Es:gs, Gene, M.S. (1965) 
38iVe. Bellaire Way 
Fresno, California 

El-deikis, Robert J., M.S. (1963) 
2508 Terrace Lane 
Cliarleston, Illinois 

Evans, Thomas M., P.Ed. (1952) 
Kansas State College 
Manhattan, Kansas 

EvAUL, Thomas W., M.Ed. (1961) 
American University 
Washington 16, D. C. 

Everett, Peter W., Ph.D. (1965) 
Florida Stat* University 
Tallahassee, Florida 
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£incB8> JkUtB BussELL, Pb.D. (1963) 
Akron UniTCrsity 
Akron, Ohio 

•Btler, Uxxmf H., PhJ). Xl956) 
Vmremtj of MaryUmd 
College Park, Maryland 



Faibchiu), G. ABTHua, M.S. (1964) 
Box 191 

Qeorgetown College 
Georgetown, Kentucky 

FiJT, Hoixis, PhJ). (1954) 
UniTcrdty of Connecticut 
Storrt, Connecticut 

'Fallon, Thomas W., Ed.D. (1948) 
728 Northwood Dr. 
South Bend 17, Indiana 

♦Falls, Haiold BaowN, Ja., Ph.D. (1964) 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetterille, Arkansas 

Faedt, Paul S., M.S. (1965) 

305 W. Vine St 
Champaign, minois 

Faua, IzTJs E., M^. (1959) 
Saeramenio State College 
Sacramento, California 

FAOT.rT.NBmY, Xoagyzo T., M.Ed. (1965) 
Box 23 

Wingate, North Carolina 

FnoL, FaAinc L., MJl. (1962) 
Bedbud HiU 
Bloomington, Indiana 

Feld, Allk? a.. Prof. Dip. (1955) 
Queens College 
Fluihing, New Tork 

Penstxicachzb, William B., M.A. (1949) 
George Williams College 
Chicago, Illinois 

FrssrNDEif, Douglas A., Ed.D. (1958) 
San Francisco Stat« College 
San Francisco, California 

•Fold, David A., EdJ). (1952) 
Univerfity of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 

•FoTAKant, Ktnton E., M.S. (1964) 

306 OhiCr St X 
Decorah, Io\ta 

FisoHia, Juuus A., Ja., M.A.IS^) 
539 Eellin Dr.' 
Kent, Ohio 

Flanaqan, Lance, EdJ). (1957) 
UniTcnity of Califojuia 
Berkeley, CjOif omia 



'•FLAfH, AaNOLD William, PhJ). (1964) 
Univenity of Illinois f 
Urbana, Illinois 

FLEiBCHipt, Michael M., Ed.D. (1965) 
Hunter College in the Bronx 
Bedford Park Blvd. West 
Bronx, New Yorl^ # 

Floejo, a, E., Ed.D. (1948) 
UniTCrsity of Illinois 
Champaign, Illinois 

Floky, Claxencx, EdJ). (1959) 
Tarleton SUte College 
Stephensville, Texas 

Flowebb, HuBzaT A., M^Xl948) 
Florence SUte Teachers College 
Florence, Alabama 

FoouA, Gunx) F., M.A. (1955) 
2570 Columbus Ave. 

North Bellmore, Long Island, New Tork 

FoEBZS, Joseph M., D.Ed. (1963) 
Humboldt SUte College 
Areata, California 

Ford, Eobebt M., D.Pe. (1965) 
Springfield College 
Box 605 ^ 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

•FoaDHAir, Shildok L., Ed.D. (1949) 
University of Illinois 
Chicago Undergraduate Division 
Chicago, Illinois 

FoaEMAN, KianrsTH E., Ed.D. (1963) 
Seattle Pacific College 
Seattle 99, Washington 

FoaSYTH, Habst L., M.S. (1963) 
South DakoU State College , 
Brookings, South Dakota 

- Fort, BoaraT C, M^ (1960) 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
ElirksriUe, Missouri 

Foss; MiaLE L., M.S. (1965) 
3 W. Park Bead, Apt S408 
Iowa City, Iowa 

•Fousira, AaTHua E., ?h.D. (1952) 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 

Fox, JoHK W., Ed.D. (1962) 
Northeastern UniTersity 
360 Huntington Ave. 

Boston, Massachusetts ^^^^ 



•FaALEiGH, WAaaEN P., PhJ). (1956) 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 

•FaALBY, LESTEa M., Ph.D. (1950) 
UniTersity of Maryland « 
College Park, Maryland 



ERIC 
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r»ANK, Jams, MJB. (1963) 
Hunter College in the Bronx . . 
City XrniTertit7 of New York / 
Bedford Parjc Blvd West ^ * 
New York 68, New York ^ 

FxANKLiN, C. C, Dir. P.B. (1964) 
901VaUeyBa. . 
Carbondale, Illinois 

Pkaseb; Abthub J., M.A. (1965) 
S32 HoUy Are., 

Fort Garry 19/Manitoba, Canada 

Fmckze, HnoiT F., Ed.D. (1963) 
Fresno State College 
J?resno, (palifomia 

FiZDEMCKS, John W., Ed J). (19350 
University of Southern California J 
Los Angeles, California / 

FlIDEWCKSOKr LOEL D., EdJtf. (1965) 

Moorhead State College 

Moorhead, Minnesota , ^> 

Fbitz, Haket, PJEd. (1965) 
Western Illinois University 
Maeomb, Illinois . 

•FaoST, Beuben B., PhJ). (1957) 
Springfield College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

FuiitaLN, David C, Ed.D. (1949) 
University of Puerto Bico 
Bio Piedras, Puerto Bico 

FtntTADO, Faakk, Jb., B.S. (1965) 
Seattle Pacific CoUege 
Seattle, Washington 



G 

Gabbuxsen', Bbamwell W., Ed.D. (1905) 
290 King Ave. 
Athens, Georgia 

Galasso, Pasquale J., MA. (1962) 
University of Waterloo 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 

•Gale, Vraxoy K., M.A. (1965) 
1904 Hunziker Dr. 
Ames, Iowa 

Gallioak, Glek E., Ed.D. (1947> 

B.#l 

Box 157 C 

Friday Harbor, Washington 

Gallon, Arthur J., EdJ). (1957) 
University of California 
Goleta, California 

Gaxdkek, GutALD W., M.S. (1958) 

U.C.LJ^. . 

405 Hilgard Ave.. 

Los Angeles, California 



•Gardner, Bobert N., M.Ed. (1948) 
Lincoln University 
Lincoln, Pennsylvania 

Gart, Mitchell, MA.. (1946) 
> Western Michigan CoUege 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Geddes, Datip D., Ph.D. (1963) 
Brigham Young University 
Prove, Utah 

Gedvilas, Leo L., M.S. (1949) 
31^8. Wright 
Naperviile, Illinois 

Geier, JAa>B G., M.A. (1954) 
UniyeijityOf Nebraska 
*te«6t6- 8y Nebraska 

•Geisei, Danu:l S., Ed.D. (1960) 
vferid'gewater College '' 
Bridgewater, Virginia'. 

Gentry, Howard C, M.A. (1964) 
322 22nd Ave. Nortlf 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Getchell, Lerot H., M.A. (1965) 
120 Huff Gym 

University of Illinois — 
Urbana, Illinois 

GiESE, Warren K., Ed.M. "^1962) 
University of South Carolina 
Columbia, South Carolina 

♦Gilbert, Paul F., M.P.E. (1964) 
707 Maple St. 
Tarkio, Missouri 

•Gillett, Arlet F., P.E.D. (1964) 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois ' 

GiLLis, Bobert, M.A. (1959) 
Adrian Cbllege 
Adrian, Michigan 

GiLMORE, JohnC, M.A. (1964) 
54c Escondido Village 
Stanford, California 

GiNOERICH, ROMAK L., M.A. (1950) 
Goshen College 
Goshen, Indfana 

Gink, Ralph A., M.A. (1957) 
South Dakota State College 
Brookings, South Dakota 

Glader, ECOEKe a., Ph.D. (1965) 
4733 Isabel Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Glasoott, John A., M.S. (1954) 
University of Pennsylvania 
205 Hutchinson Gym 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Glass, Walter B., M.A. (1960) 
1121 W. 79th St. 
Los Angeles, California 



•Glenn, Sidney A., M.A. (1964) 
4303 D 

USAy AcAdemy 

Colorado Springs, Colorado' 

Glin8KI,'John v., M.A. (1964) 
Stat© University College 
Oswego, New York 

GOBIN, EOBEM J., M.Ed. (1962) 
P'25836 Hayward Blvd. 
Hayward, California 

GopfiOVE, EiCHAW) it., A.B. (1964) 
WashTjum University 
Topeka, Kansas 

Godwin, Paul A., B.S. (1964) 
Box 242 V 
Virginia State College 
Petersburg, Virginia 

GOJOOS, Edwaed a., B.S. (1963) 
3256 W, North Ave. ^ 
ChiiOLgo 47, Illinois 

GOEDIN, ElCHAED D., M.A. (1955) 
Grandview Estates 
80 Hillside Dr. ' 
Delaware, Ohio 

GOBMAN, EussEL Dale, M.S. (1962) 
UniTersity of Omaha 
Om^ha, Nebraska 

GovERNALi, Paul, Ed.D. (1956) 
San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 

•Geahbeau, Rodnkt J., Ed.D. (1954) 
UniTersity of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Granoei, Russ, M.A. (195?^. 
Clark University 
Worcester, Massachusetts 

GaAT, Charles A., M.S. (1965) 
2185 W. 17th Court 
Eugene, Oregon 

Geat, Gordon M., M.A. (1965) 
1117 Lassen Dr. 
Belmont, Califoriua 

Green, Elton* E., M.S. (1962) 
Kansas State University 
Manhattan, Kansas 

GtEBU, Leon' G., Ed.D. (1963) 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho > 

GBEEa, H. Scott, M.A. (1965) 
3311 Giles Place 4G 
Bronx, New York ^ 

Gbeoo, Walter H., M.A. (1949) 
828 Glenview Rd. 
Glenview, Illinois 

Gregory, James R., M.S. (1962) 
Northwest Missouri State College 
MaryviUe, Missouri 



Grice, John W., M.A. (1956) 
Oberlin College ^ 
Oberlin, Ohio 

♦Griebenow, Mabion' G., Jr,, M.Ed. (1965) 
Jamestown College ' ♦ * 

Jamestown; North Dakota 

GriitITHS, M. G., M.A. (1954)' 
University of Toronto 
Toronto, Canada ' 

Gritfin, jAjycES Morgan, Ed.D. (1963) 
Hampton Institute v 
Box 6161 

Hampton, Virginia 

*Grinaker, Vernon, M.S. (1965) 
Concordia College 
Moorhead, Minnesota . - \^ 

Grose, Joel E., M.A. (1963) 
Sonoma State College 
Cotati, California 

Gross, Elmer A., Ed.D. (1950) 
Penn State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

Groves, Willum H., Ph.D, (1953) 
Eastern Illinois University 
Charleston, Illinois 

Gustuson, Donald I., Ed.D. (1050) 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

G^pTArS(^N, WlLLLLM P., Ph.D. (1962) 
San Jose State College 
San Jose 14, California 

Gotin, Bernard, A.B. (1965) 
Hunter College 
Bedford Park West 
Bronx, New York 



H 



H.N.CKENSMITU, Charles W., Ph.D. (1939) 
University of Kentucky ' 
Lexington, Kentucky 

Hacknet, Rurus, Jr., M.E. (1964) 
St. Andrews College 
Laurinburg, North Carolina 

Hairabedun', Ara, Ed.D. (1963) 
Fresno State College 
Fresno, California 

Hale, Sidney W., Ph.D. (1964) 
11177 Parfour Court, Sharonville 
Cincinnati 41, Ohio * 

Haluch, Thaddeus, B.A. (1964) 
Alliance College 

Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania 

Hamai, Herbert T., M.S. (1964) 

Men's Gym 218 

U.C.L.A. 

Los Angeles 24, California 
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HxMina, WiLLAMD, Ed.D. (1965) 
UniTertity of Calif onda 
Santa Barbara, California 

Haitdt, Do&juld Thoius, Ec1.D. (1958) 

,323 B. Anita Ave. 

Los Angeles 49, California 

Hansen, Qmxi M.A. (19C4) 
UniTeraity High School 
State University of Iowa 
Iowa City, lo^ra 

•Hanson, Dale Lestee, Ph.D. (1963) 
.ITniTersity of Maryland 
College Pafk, Maryland 

Hanson, Rat, M.Ed. (1958) 
Western xfiinoia UniTcrsity 
Macomb, Illinois ' 

Hanson, WAvrat, Victor, M.A. (1958) 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco, California 

•Haekness, William W., Ed.D. (1950) 
'2534 45th Atc. 
San Francisco, California 

Haelet, James B., MJL (1965) 
Florida Presbyterian College 
St. Petersburg, Florida 

Harris, Willum Haeold, Ed.D. (1962) 
Texas Western UniTersity 
El Paso, Texas 

Harrison, A. B., PhJ>. (1954) 
Oklahoma State UniTersity 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Hart, Charles, Ed.D. (1942) 
Brigham Young UniTersity 
ProTo, Utah 

Hartman, Paul E., M.A. (1960) 
Ohio State UniTersity 
Columbus, Ohio 

Harvey, BobErt B., M.A.,(1955) 
DePauTf UniTersity 
Greencastle, Indiana 

Haubensteicker, John L., B.S. (1963) 
Concordia Teachers College 
7400 Augusta St. 

_BiVer Forest, Illinois " 

•Hausseb, Paul C, M.A. (1957) 
Newark College of Engineering 
Newark, New Jersey 

•Havel, Bichard a, Ed J). (1951) " 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 

Hawkins, Charles 'C, Ph.D. (1963) 
West Virginia State College 
Institute, West Virginia 

Hawthorne, Jesse, Ed.D. (1964) 
East Texas State College 
Commerce, Texas 



Hates, Donald, B.P.E. (1961) 
University of Wat«;loO 
Waterloo, Ontario,^nada 

Haywood, John T., jr., M.A. (1963) 
' Howard College 
Birmingham, Alabama 

Heidloff, Batmond, M.P.E. (1935)^ 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 

Heldman, John Jr., Dir. VJE. (194a) 
University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 

•Helms, Wnj^iAM, Ph.D. (1958) 
University of Michigan 
Ann: Arbor, Michigan 

Helsino, Batmond, M.S. (1965) 

607 Willow 

Big Bapids, Michigan 

HEtvET, Omer James, D.A.S. (1963) 
Cui6berland (JoUege 
Williamsburg, Kentucky 

^a^DBiCKS, Trot, Ed.D. (1949) 
University of Arkansas 
FayettevUle, Arkansaa 

♦Henky, Charles D., Ph.D. (1^64) 
Box 316 

Grambling, Louisiana 

^ HENEf, Donald W., MA. (1954) 
Boom 105, Bobinson Gym 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 

Henrt, Franklu^ M., PhJ). (1958) 
University of California, # 
Berkel^, California 

Heriunce, Gilbert L., M.Ak (1932) 
Bice Institute 
^ Houston, Texas 

♦HERitANN, George W., Ph.D. (1960) 
N.E. Missouri State Teachers College 
Klrksville, Missouri 

Herrscher, Barton it., M.Ed. (1959) 
Kerckhoff Hall 600, U.C.L.A. 
Los Angeles, California 

Hess, Lewis, Ed.D. (1950) ^ 
" Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

Heusner, William JV., Jr., Ph.D. (1956) 
Human Energy Lab, 109 Women's Gym 
Michigan State University 
East Lan^g, Michigan 

Hewitt, Jack E., EdJ). (1953) 
University of California 
Biverside, California 

HIQOINBOTHAM, Ed, M.A. (1954) 

University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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HiooiNS, Joseph R., M.S. (1963) 
Stanford Univenity 
Stanford, CalifornU 

*HiLL, EUQEmc L., Ed.D. (1950) •* 
IDinois State UniTcrsity 
Normal, Illinois 

HlI/SENDXQEE, DONALD R., Ph.D. (1963) 

18 Gibson Ave., 
Warminster, Pennsylvania 

Hinsdale, Jerrt W., A.B. (1963) 
University of California 
Davis, California 

*HiX0N, Chalmer G., Ed J). (1953) 
Ohio State University 
.Columbvfl, Ohio 

HoDAPP, John B., P.EJ). (1959) 
Eastern Illinois University 
Charleston, Illinois 

HopT, Robert Dean, Ph.D. (1962) 

17 Heritage Rd. 

East Lyme, Connecticut 

HoPFUAN, Ronald C, M.Ed. (1962) 
'St. Lawrence University 
Canton, New York 

HoPiNQA, Peter H., M.S. (1965) 
University of California 
Riverside, California 

HoLBERT, Henrt J»., M.S. (1964) 
1318 Tuttle St. 
Montgomery, Alabama 

HoLi»AND, Georoe J., Ph.D. (1965; 
991(5 Louise Ave. 
Norfhridge, California 

HOLLINGSWQRTH, CECIL, Ed.D. (1948> 

University of California 
Los Angeles, California 

HoLLiSTER, Albert V., Ed.D: (1963) 
Florida Presbyterian College 
St, Petersburg, Florida 

Holt, LAtTEENCE E., M.S. (1964) 
Adelphi University ^ 
Garden City, New York 

(1) *Holter, Frederick J., Ph.D. (1933) 
University of West Virginia 
Morgantown, West Virginia 

Hook, Paul G.^ M.A. (1963) 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas,. Texas 

Hoob;s, E. W^ Jr.* Ed.'D. (1965) 
Box 278 • , - 

Buie's Creek, North Carolina 

HopvTR, William R.^ M.A, (1947) 
Khnt State University 
Kent, Ohio 
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HoPSoN, RatuoND W., Ph.D. (1953) 
Savannah State CpHege 
Savannah, Georgii' 

•HoRWOOD, WiLLUM A., Ed.D. (1965) 
915 Wood Lane, 
Terre Haute, Indiana' 

HovLAND, Alvin J., M.S. (1960) 
University of Wisconsin * 
Madison 4, Wisconsin 

(1)(2) *HowARD, Glenn W., Ph.D. (1931) 
Queens College 
Flushing 67, New York 

Howell, Maxwell L., Ed J). (1963) 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 

Hoy, Joseph T., M.A. (Ip58) 
western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

•Hbenchuk, Emil J., M.A. (1965) 
70 Crowson Bay 

Winnipeg 19, Manitoba, Canada 

Hubbard^Altred W., Ph.D. (1954) 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

Hughes, Jaites M., D.Ed. (1964) 
Route #2, Box 209 
San Marcos, Texas 

Humbert, Richard E., Ed.D. (1963) 
University of Richmond 
Richmond, Virginia 

Humphrey, James H., Ed.D. (1952) 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 

HuNSiCKER, Paul A., Ph.D. (195^) ^. * 
University of Michigan ' 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

•HuSMAN, BURRJS F., Ed.D. (1949) * 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 



ILOWIT, Boy, Ed.D. (1957) 
C. W. Post College 
Northorn Blvd. at Brookvillc 
P.O. Grcenvale, New York 

Inslay, a. Douglas, B.P.E. (1959) 
Sir George Williams University* 
Montreal, Canada ^ 

Irace, Sebastian, Ed.D. (1956) 
• 629 Blue HUl Rd. 
River Vale, New Jersey 

Irwin, Charles, M.A. (1965) 
Grjind Valley State College 
Allendale, Michigan* 



Isaac, Elkin, M.A. (1959). 
Albion College 
Albion, Michigan 



Jack, Harold K., Ph.D. (1959) , 
Temple Universi^ ^ 
Philadelphia, PennaylvaniA ' 

Jackson, Chax^xs, ^tf.Ed. (1965) 
212 Forijthe St. 
Norfolk, Virginia* 

'(1) * Jackson, Chestee 0., Ed.D. (1948) 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois' 

• Jackson, Edwaed L., Ed.D. (1951) . 
Tuikegee Institute . . 

Tnskegee,~Alabama 

(i)(2)JAMEM0N; BiCHAtoE., Ed.D. (1935) 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina . 

Jknnxtt, Claui W., Ph.D. (1960) 
San Jose, State College , ^ , 
San Jose 14, California 

Jennett, John H., M.A. (1964) 
State College of Iowa 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Jensen, Clatnb E., P.Ed. (1964) ^ 
480 E. 287^ North 
Prove, Utah 

Jevert, Joseph A., P.E.Dir. (1964) 
224 Amos Ave. 

Western Michigan University / 
Kalamazoo, 2k£ichigan 

Johnson, Elmeb L., Ed.D. (1954) 
California State College 
PuUerton, California * 

Johnson, Mabvin J., A.M. (1964) 
Eastern Miclxigan University 
Ypsilanti, Michigan . 

Johnson, Maueice A., M.Ed. C1964) 
^inot State College 
Minot, North Dakota ' 

Johnson, Norman J., Ed.D.' (1964) 
'Lincoln University 
Jefferson City, Missouri 

Johnson, Ealejh H., Ed.D. (1P49) 
UniTersity of Alabama 
University, Alabama 

•Johnson, Bay C, M.A. (1965^ 
Stout State University 
Menomonie^ "Wisconsin 

JoHJfSON, William, Ed J). (1962) 
StarBoute, ^ 
Cheshire, Oregon 



*JorL, E&NST, M.D. (1957i 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, K^tucky 

Jones, Jack A., M.A. (1962) 
Campus View, Apt. 116 
Bloomington, Indiana 

Jones, Frank B., Ed.D. (1957) 
Sacramento State College 
Sacramento, California 

(1) Jones, Lloyd M., Ph.D. (1931) 

7 Manor Ave. 

Hempstead, New York 
* 

JoiDAN', David B., M.A. (1965) • 
1^50 Monroe St., 
Eugene, Oregon 
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*KAiSEt, Ervin M.S. (1964) 
NDSU 

FargOfa.'North Dakota 

*KAMirEREE, Glen M., B.A. (1965) 
706 H Chestnut 
Winono Lake, Indiana 

*Kasch, Feed W., Ed.D. (1952) 
San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 

Kaesnee, Milo G., Ph.D. (1957) 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 

KautpMan; Sidnpy W., M.S. (1965) 
''University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 

Kaye, Richaed a., M.S. (1964) ' 
3465 Fish Ave. 
Bronx 69, New York 

Keck, Ted F.» Ed.D. (1963) 
Arizona State College 
Flagstailf, Arizona 

Keefe, Eobeet J., Ed.D. (1953) 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

Keen, Paul V., M.S. (1951) 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 

Keoley, Chaeles F., M.Ed. (1965) 
Kent State Universi^ 
Kent, Ohio 

*Keller, Eoy jr., Ph.D. (1965) 
1321 10th Ave. South 
St. Cloud, Minnesbta 

Kennedy, F. William, Ed.D^ (1952) 
Univeridty of M^itoba 
Winnepeg, Canada 



Kennky, Harold E., Ed.D. (1950) 
UniTcrsity of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

Keooh, Jack F., Ed.D. (1958) 

Los Angeles 24, California 

Keek, James E., M.A. (1963) 
P.O. Drawer 483 
Stillman College 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

Kessel, J. Bertram, Ed.D. (1964) 

32 Gaffney St. 

Bx)8ton 15, Massachusetts 

Kjbbt, Eonald F., M.S. (1965) 
lK)uisiana State University 
Baton Bouge, Louisiana 

KntCHNER, G. Frederick, Ph.D. (1963) 
McNeese State College 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 

KiREiLis, Ramok W., P.E.D. (1953) 
TexM Tech 
Lubbftck, Texas 

(1) KiSTLER, Jot William, Ph.D. (194.3 ) 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

*KiTZMAN, Eric W., Ph.D. (1963) 
Wisconsin State College 
800 Algoma Blvd. 
Oshlcosh, Wisconsin 

Klaas, Richard, L., M.S. (1962) 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Klein, Karl K., M.S. (1963) 
University of Texas • 
Austin; Texas 

Klima, Richard A., M.S. (1959) 
Penn State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

Knapp, Cltde G., Ph.D. (1954) 
University of Illinois 
Champaign,^Illinois 

•Knowlton, Ronald G., Ph.D. ( (1962) 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 

•touTSON, Carl B*gM.A. (1965) 
400 Centennial Offi<^Bldg. 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 

KoBES, Frank Joseph, Jr., M.A. (1958) 
U. S. MiUtary Academy 
West Point, Nevr York 

Koch, Bar5^, B.S. (1963) 
Seattle UmVersity 
Seattle 2s, Washington 

KoCH,ywiLLiAM B„ P.Ed. (1963) 
819 Mker Are. 
Sejmu, Texas 
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.*KoENlo, Walter C, M.S. (1962) 
University of North Dakota 
' Grand Forks, North Dakota 

*KoR8(iAARD, Robert, Ed.D. (1954) 
Ball State University ' 
Muncie, Indiana 

/ KosKi, W. Arthur. Ed.D. (1953) 
Oregon State University 
Corvallis, Oregon 

*KovAcic, Charles R,, Ed.D. (1948) 
University of California 
Davis, California 

Koval, Mike, M.A. (1956) 
Hiram College 
Hiram, Ohio 

*KozAR, Andrew J., Ph.D. (1960) 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Krakower, Hyman, Ph.D. (1932) 
City College of New York 
Covent Ave. at 139th St. 
New York 31, New York 

Kreidler, Robert D., M.A. (1959) 
University of Chicago , 
5630 S. University Ave. 
Chicago 37, Illinois 

Kroll, Walter, P.E.D. (1959) 
University of Texas 
Austin 12, Texas 

•Krough, Lee H., M.Ed. (1963) 
Gustavus Adolphus College 
St. Peter, Minnesota 

Krupa, Joseph H., Ed.D. 
George Washington University 
Washington, D. C. 

KuLBiTSKi, John A., M.Ed. (1961) 
Bemidji State College 
Bemidji, Minnesota 

KURTH, Karl, Jr., M.Ed. (1963) 
Trinity College 
Hartford, Connecticut 



L 

LaGrand, Louis E., M.A. (1960) 
University College 
Potsdam, New York 

Lakie, Willum L., EdJ). (1961) 
University of California 
Davis, California 

La^tdiss, Carl W., Ed.D. (1948) 
Texas A&H College 
College Station, Texas 

Landis, Paul E., M.A. (1942) 
Ohio H. S. Athletic Aiioc. 
4161 N. High St. 
Columbus, Ohio 
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ri\NDRT, Fernand, M.S. \ i902) 
T;niversity of Ottawa 
Ottawa 2, Canada 

LAjn)wiat, Gerald E., M.S. (1963) 
1 CoUege Park Dr. 
Xorthwest Missouri State College 
Maryrille, Missouri 

liANOSTON, Dewey F., D.P.E. (1957) 
Kastem New Mexieo University 
Portales, New Mexieo 

Unoton, C.V.N., Ed.D. (1939) 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 

Lantaone, Joseph E., Ed.D. (1957) 
University of Santa Barbara ■ 
University, California 

Larson, Leonard A., Ph.D. (1943) 
University of Wiseonsin 
Madison, Wiseonsin 

Lasch,^Henrt, a., Ph.D. (1949) 
' Sonoma State College 
Rohnert Park, California 

La Vanche, James S., M.S. (1965) 
i 4519 Harbison St. 
Dayton, Ohio 

iJLViONE, Jean-Pierre, M.A. (1964) 
University of Sherbrooke 
Sherbrooke, Quebee, Canada 

Lawnick, Norman S., Ed.D. (1962l) 
101 EothweU Gym 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 

Lawrence, Karl J., M.A. (1954) 
Colgate University 
Hamilton, New York 

LAWTHERi John D., M.A. (1951) 
Penn State University 
Unirepity Park, Pennsylvania 

♦LeBar, John A., M.S. (1961) 
University of Missouri 
Kansas CSty, Missouri 

Lehsten, Nelson, P.Ed. (1960) 
UniTersity of Miehigan, University Sehool 
Ann Arbor, Michigan , 

Leioh, Robert D., M.A. (1965) 
201 Men's Old Gym 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

LeI8, Hans, Ph.D. (1962) 
MeNeese State College 
Lake Charles, Louisifina 

Leonhardt, William R., M.S. (1965) / 
3410 Hillsboro St. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Leslie, David K., M.A. (1964) 
. 748 Valley Way 
Santa Clara. California 



r.EWis, Floyd D., M.A. (1964) 
University of California 
lliverside, California 

LiEMOHjT, Wendell, P., M.A. (1964) 
Fort Hays Kansas State College 
ITays, Kansas 

IJOHTTOOT, Frank K., M.A. (1961) 
\labama (College 
Montevallo, Alabama 

Mndebuko, Franklin A., Ed.D. (1957) 
UniTersity of California 
Riverside, California 

Linden, Arthur C, Jr., M.S. (1964) 
15557 Orizaba Ave. / 
Paramount, California 

LINDER, ROrt ALD L., M.S. (19^) 

.Vlaska Methodist University^ 
Anchorage, Alaska ^ 

Unta, Ned A., M.A. (196;3) 
Delaware Valley College / 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 

*Lxvinoston, Robert C, Ed.D. (1958) 
Oregon College of E^ueation 
Monmouth, Oregon/ 

•Little, James I^.i M.E^. (1964) 



2902 E. Devon 



/ 



Tueson, Arizona 

*L0CKE, Latv^nce F., Ph.D. (1963) 
Teaehers College 
Columbia University, Box 114 
New York 27, New York 

LooAN, Gene A., Ph.D. (1958) 
Southwest Missouri State College 
Springfield, Missouri 

Long, James W., Ph.D. (1947) 
University of New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 

Lord, Norman F., M.S. (1949) 
Washington & Lee TH^iversity 
Lexington, Virginia 

Lotter, Willard S., Ed.D. (1964) 
University of California 
Davis, CiUifomia 

Loveless, James C:, D.P.E. (1951) 
DePauw University 
Greencastlc, Indiana ^ 

LowDER, Jack Stoner, M.Ed. (1964) 
421 Riehmond Ave. 
Morgantown, West Virginia 

Lowell, Walter S., Ed.D. (1964) 
Lantz Gym 

Eastern Hlinois University 
Charleston, Hlinois 

•Lucas, John A., Ed.D. (1965) 
250 Recreation Bldg. 
Penn ^tate University 
UniTersity Park, Penniylvania 
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LUOJS, BiCHARD H., D.F.E. (1962) 
East Stroudaburg Stoto College 
Eaat 8troud«burg, Pennsylvania 

LxmwiQ, Laurence T., M.Ed. (1930) 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 

LUEPT, EOBEBT J., M.Ed. (1965) 
48 Court St. 
Pittsburgh, New York 

•LuNDEK, Charles A., M.Ed. (1965) 
703 Greenvale Avft^-^ 
Northfield^^Jkftfi^esota 

•LuNDSTEOM, Edmond F., B.S. (1965) 
806 E. 6th St. 

Duluth, Minnesota * 



Mc 

•MoADyui, EOBERT E., Ph.D. (1957) 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

•McCiLL, EOBERT A., Ph.D. (1954) ' 
Ball SUte University 
Muncie, Indiana 

•McCarthy, Jean Jerome, Ph.D. (1963) 
16UE. Main St. * ^ ^ / 

Mankato State College 
Mankato, Minnesota 

'McCLELiiAN, Lincoln H., M.S. (1962) 
Utah State University 
Logan, Utah 

McCoT, Keith W., M.A. (1964) 
t»eToumeau College 
Longviow, Texas 

McGraw, Ltnn W., Ed.D. (1954) 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 

•McCristal, Kino J., Ed.D. (1948) 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, lUiuois 

McCullouoh, E. Don, Ph.D. (1957) 
c/o Irwin M. Wilson 
440 Rhodes Ave., Apt. B 
Columbus, Ohio 

McCcRDT, Hugh G., M.A. (1926) 
Wesleyan University 
Middleton, Connecticut 

McCuTCHEON, John E., B.A. (1949) 
University of Toronto 
Toronto, Canada 

(1) McDoNOUQH, T. E., Sr., M.A. (1937) 
Emory University 
Emory University, Georgia 

McGlothun, Williak C, B.S. (1955) 
Apt. 418, 6535 Columbia Pike 
Arlington, Virginia 
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•McInttre, Martin H., Ph.D. (1963) 
812 W. McDonough 
Western Illinois State University 
Macomb, Illinois 

McKaup, William W., M.S. (1963) 
Oregon State University 
Corvallis, Oregon 

McKiNNEY, Wajne C, Ph.D. (1963) 
S. W. Missouri State College 
Springfield, Missouri 

McLemore, Matthew H., M.Ed. (1964) 
Weatherford College 
Weatherford, Texas 

McLeod, W. J., (Major) (1962) 
Royal Military CoUe^ of Canada 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada - • 

McNally, Euoene W., Ph.D. (1963) 
10960 S. W. Fairhaven St. 
Tigard, Oregon 

McPhebson, Ulysses, Jr.', Dir. (1964) 
Box 4095, Arkansas A.M&N. College 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 



M 

*McPherson, Walter J., M.A. (1962) 
San Jose State College 
San Jose 14, California 

•Mac Diauid, John A., MjV. (1965) 
12 Glengarry Dr., Fort Garry 
Manitoba, Canada 

(2) Mackenzie, Marun M., Ed.D. (1952) 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 

Macket, Eichaed T., Ed.D. (1950) 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 

*Macleod, B09ERT N., M.A. (1965) 
Peik Hall, University of Minneapolis 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 

MacLoltz, James D., M.A. (1957) 
Anderson College , 
Anderson, Indiana 

Madden, John E., Ed.D. (1949) 
Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn 29, New York 

Madden, William J., M.A. (1963) 
Queens College 
Flushing 67, New Y^k 

Maetozo, Mattiiew i3., Jr. (1963) 
•Sargent College 

Boston University, Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, Massachusetts 

•Malan, Edwa&d W., Ed.D. (1968) ' 
Pomona College 

Glaremont, California \ 
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•MllLBT, EoLir, '. 
St. OUf College 
Korthfield, Minnesota 

•HiLoesT, JxiTES 8., 
University of Minnesota 
Doluth, Minnesota- . ^ 

M12DLLI01, BifiL, M.Ed. (1^64^5 
Texas A & M University * 
College Station, Texas 

MANsnzLD, Aethtje W.. M.A. (1953> 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin , 

Mapts, I>oyALD F., M.S. (1962) 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, PennsylvaJiia 

^^iliECUit/cT^aSvi^JTiT, I>ir. P.E. (1963 J 
Indian^ State College 
Terre Hante, Indiana 

MAWOTfi, Hanio, MJid. (19e4V 
113 Waterford 8t 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania 

•MabshalLj.Staklzt J», ma.. (1961) 
Wayne Stat« University 
Detroit 2, Michigan 

MaeSTON, Dwight H., P.E. Dir. (1964) 
Hastings College 
Hastings, Nebraska 

Universi^vof North Dakota 
Gr^nd ForksS^prth Dakota 




'^s:MjL^Tnn:z, YUryip^ H., Ph.D 
-^^^asl Carolina (Allege 
Greenville, t^orth Carolina 

. •MxSle7,Jou^' W:, Ed J). (1947) 
Eastern ImnoL^ U;uversitj 
Charleston, Illinois 

MASp^^ James G., Ed.D. (1949^ 
Ohio University 
^ Athens, Ohio 

Masset, Bekjamik H., Ph.D. (1950; 
Universi^ of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 

• •Mkirarvvs, David 0., Ed.I 
U'^^vcrsity of Illinois^ 
Uitana, Illinois 



'1949; 



MitJXEB, 



ixrtZB^ HowAED B., Ph.D. ( 1957 
Wmenberg University 
Spi^ngfield, Ohio 

MAzkoKE, Joseph S., M.A. (1961* 
2^9 Belgrade St. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 



HZAJ)E, WiLLlAJi T., M.A. 

P.O. 30X^317 
Carbondale, Illinois 



(1964) 



•Meece, Joel P., M^. (1965) 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

MnSE, WiLLL\5£ C, Ed.D. (1964) 
164 Mulberry Lane 
Slippery Eock, Pennsylvania 

-^^EN-DELSOHV, Elus J.. P K Pir (1956; 
University of Louis'wlle 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Meeki, Donald J , M.S. (1964) 
Bot 921', St. Joseph's College 
Rensselaer, Indiana 

MeeeiCk, RoWell D., Ed.D- (1954) 
AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N.W. ^ , 

Washington, D. C. 

Meeeiheld, Homee H., Ph.D. (1962) 
Ithaca College 
Ithaca, New Tork 

MESEiitAK, John Bueton, Plj.D. (1962) 
Nebraska State Teachers College 
Wayne, Nebraska 

MESSESSifiTH, Lloyd L , Ed.D. (1933) 
Southern Methodist University 
'Dallas, Texas , 

METHE^'T, Lestee W., MjS. T1964) 
Oklahoma City University 
Oklahoma* City, Oklahoma 

Mete?,' AxTHOKY J., B.S. C1964) 
CoUege Gym, 295 Meeting St. 
Charleston, South Carolina 

♦Meyee, Caelos B , M Ed. (1959 » 
Emory at Oxford 
Oxford, Georgia 

•Meyees, Caeltqn B,, Ed.D. (1948) 
State University of New Tork at Buffalo 
Buffalo, New Tork 

Michael, Ed, EdJX (1964) 
Louisiana State University 
Aleiandriaj Louisiana 

Michael. Eenest D., Ph.D. (195S) 

University of California 

Santa Barbara, Golita, California 

i::i:OLS. Waltee J.. M.S. (1962) 
1841 7th Ave. 
Greeley, Colorado 

MiLLEE, Bek W., PhJ). (194^; 

University of Calif omia 

Los Angeles, California . 

MilLer, Chaeles, M.A. (1949"^ 
Universitv of Nebraska 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 

MifiLEE, Hen'ey Geoeoe, M.A. (1934> 
4422\>C. 4th St. East 
Lancaster, California 
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•HiLLnt, Kr.VKETH D., Ph.D. (1949) 
Florida 8tat« Univerfity 
TallAhaMee, Florida 

•iliLLS, Pun* B., A.B. (1965) 
4312 8. Harmon 
Mariozi|. Indiana 

MiSAi, Frakk J., M.A. (19^48) 
Stevens Institute of Technologj 
Caatle Point Station, Hoboken, Ne^v Jcr/ 

Mitchell, Geoeqe, Mjl (1964) 
P.O. Box 572 

Francis T. Xicfaolls St^tte ColieKe 
Thibodaui, Louisiana 

KiTCHELL, WlLUAit F., B.S. (1949; 

Ontario Agricultural College 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada 

•ilOLL, COJiTLU) S., M.S. (1958) 
Box 187 

MesiHa Park, Xew Mexico 

•MOKTEBELLO, BOB^RT A., EiD, (19o8 ; 

Bemidji State College 
Bemidji, ifinnesota 

•MOOM, A8BCRT C, Ph.D. (1961 ) 
UniTcrsity of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

MooRB, Clawckce A., M.A. (1964) 
P.Q. Box 971 
University, Alabama 

•MooiE, GEOaoE C, Ph.D. (1955, 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 

•Mooiz, Kekketh M., M.S. (1958 - 
CJ.CJijL 
' 'ios Angeles, California 

Moose, Boy B., PhJ). (1957) 
Mankato State Teachers Conege 
Mankato, Minnesota 

MoMAK, Cecil W.,^Phj:^,Jii40 > 
Ithaca CoUejge 
Ithaca, New York 

MoEJtis, Haeold a., M.S. (1963) 
University of Kansas 
Kansas City 10, Missouri 

MoisE, Philup J., M.Ed. (1965) 
636 Delta Are. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

MOTT, BOBEET A., Ed.D. (195\) 
California State Polytechnic College 
San Luis Obispo, California 

Min>EA, Daeeell E., M»S. (1964) 
Xorth Dakota State University 
TV Fargo, North DakoU 



:a.D. (1962) 




\ ■ 



^Muellee, GLieekck E., M.A. (1954) 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 



♦^CLLEN, Ted L., M^. (1964) 
702 S. Campbell 
Macomb, Illinois 

McncBY, H. Hugh, M«A. (1965) 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, Ca^if oupia 

MOKBOE, ElCHiED^Xl 

University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

MtJEPHY, Hjlevey F., M.A. (1965) 
808 S. Prairie St, 
Champaign, Illinois 

Mthee, Loeen C, Db, (1964) 
Erermann C 340 
Bloomington, Indiana 



N 

^ixraa, WiLLUM J., M.S. (1958) 
Ba Sierra. (College 
Ajlingtonj 'California 

Xapolitano, DoifDfiCK J., M.A. U948' 
Notre Dame University 
South Bend, Indiana 

Neilsok, HEEVftN' X., EdJ). U953) 
Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Virginia * 

•NeLSOK, CliAEEKCE A., M.Ed. (1965) 
Hamline University 
St Paul, Minnesota 

XeLSO.v, DiXE 0., Ph.D. (1957> 
Utah State University 
Logan, Utah 

•Xelsok, BATito.vi), A., M.S. (1962) 
Northland College 
Ashland, Wisconsin 

XELSO.V, RlCHAEB LtEis, M.A. (1960) 
Minmi University 
Oxford, Ohio 

Xettletok, Joh.v D., M.A. .(1960) 
Colorado State University 
Fort Collins, Colorado 

Xesom, Guy W., Ed.D. (1947) 
Northwestern State College 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 

Nessley, C4EC T., M Ed. (1950) " 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 

Neubeeqee, Thoi£as E., D.P.E. (1963) 
Eastern Michigan Umversity 
Ypsilanti, i^chigan 

N^EEO, SAfi, D.P.E. (1958) 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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Xewton, Chakles, M.A. (1965) 
17-D Belmont Apts. 
Tusc&loosA, Alftbftmt 

NrwTOK, Stuiet W., B.So(1964) 
Emory at Oxford, P.O. Box 375 
Oxford, Georgia 

Niooxjiu, Aktheeo, M.S. (1965) 
298 Linden Ave. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 

(1) •XixoK, J0H>- E., Ed.D. (1949; 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 

(1) •NOEDLY, Casl L , PhJ). (1936; 
IJniversity of California ^ 
Berkeley, California 

NOBiUN, Edwaed H., M.A. (1964; 

13800 Biola Ave. 

La Mirada, California 

NoRRm, ROBEET G., Ed.D. (19C.j) 
Box 135 A, Tennessee Tech 
CookeviUe, Tennessee 

k 

XOWA^, TZUDDEVS S , D.P K ' VJo*) 

St Benedicts Colleae 
Atehinson, Kansas | 

♦XOWOTNT, JosEPuk., M.Ed. (1964; 
1911 Asbnry I 
St^Paul 13, Minnesia 

Ntlakdee, JAi£ES Gl MA. (1964) 
Central Washington State College 
Ellensburg, "Washinglon 

ol 

Obeck, Victor, M.A. 11947 
New York University 5 
New York, New York • 

(1) OBERTEfFTEt, DELBERT, Ph.H, ( 19ZG ^ 

Ohio State University 
Colmnbus, Ohio 

O'COKKELL, ECGEKE B.,\m^. (1959"^ 

405 Hilgard Ave., U.CX^A. 
Los Angeles 24, California 

•O'COKNOR, BCBTO>' I^, Ed.D. (1962; 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 

•Odekkixk, J.vmes E., Ed.D. (1959) 
923 Lyn Ed. 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
OrniLLNK, KilRL, Ph.D. (1947) 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsj-lvania 

Olsek, Albert W., M.A. (1958) 
San Diego Stat« College 
San Diego 15, California 

Olsek, LTLt I., Ed.D. (1961) 
San> Diego Stat* College 
San Diego, California 



Olsok, ARKr, Ph.D. (1962) 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 22, PennsyWania 

•Olsok, Gareth K,, Ph.D. (1959) 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 

Olsok, Nobmak H., D.P.E. 
Universitv of Minnesota 
Duluth, Minnesota 

Olsok, Noel W., M.S. (1964) 
37 Bidge Bd. 
Morris, Minnesota 

OosTUVG, Eat, M.Ed. (1928) 
Trinity College 
Hartford 6, Connecticut 

Orbaker, Ecgeke, M.S. (1963) 
Stat« University College 
BrocJcport, New York 

Orbax, WiLUAii A. E., Ph.D. (1964) 
522 10th St., East Saskatoon 
Saskatchewan, Canada 

OSBORKE, EOBERT F., M.Ed. (1949) 
University of British Columbia 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada 

*OSELL, Clarekce E., M-A. (1948) 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

O^Shea, Johk p., UJl. (1963) 
Oregon State University 
Corvallis, Oregon 

OSHEL, Freddie A., Fr., M.S. (1965; 
The Citadel 

Charleston, South Carolina 

OSTARELLO, JOHK V., B.S. (1963; 

103 Harmon Gym, University of California 
Berkeley, California 

♦OSTBAKDER, Macrice E., M,Ed- (194:7) 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Ott, Charles, M.A. (1965) 
5002 Camino Eeal 
Tucson, Arizona 

Overall, Prestok V., M.S. (1948) 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
Cookerille, Tennessee 

OwEK, Gut Madisok, M.A. (1965) 
513 W. 5th 
Emporia, Kansas 

OwEKS, Laurekce E„ P.Ed. (1960) 
408 S. 18th St. 

lAramie, Wyoming _ 

OxEKDiKE, Joseph B., Ed.D. (1960) 
Temple Uniyersity 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 
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Paoe, JosrpH, if.S. (19C3) 
Seattle tJniTmitj / 
SeattJe ZZ, Waahiugton 

PAijoa, Qszsrrs. L., Ed.D. (1953) 

3S40 Dnnsmnir St 

Los Angeles 56, California 

Pakglt, Hot Vajt, Ed.D. (1957) 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Papcst, Feaxk E., M.A. (1963) 
411 Palomas Dr^ liJE. 
tJniTcrsity of New Mexico 
Albuqnerqne, New Mexico 

Pxpz, LAmLTNCK A., EdJD. (1949) 
Fresno State College 
Fresno, California 

PAEHXit, Donald A^ EdJD. (1959) 
Southeastern State College 
Dorant, Oklahoma 

PxBKia, Nathixiel a., MJ^.E. (1964) 

60 Boylston St. 

Camo^ridge 38, Massachusetts 

Pa&ss, Jts&z L., Ph.D. (1962) 
Box 648, Springfield College 
Springfield 9, Massachusetts 

Paesons, David B., D.P.E. (1963 )\ 
40 Young St. 

Wollongonig, New South Wales. Adtralia 

•Paetix, Cltdz, M.Ed. (1957; 
Emorj University 
Atlanta 22, Georgia 

Pattz, Geome D., M,.V. (1964) 
Cornell tJniversitj 
Ithaca, New York 

Pattzbsok, Noieis A., Ed D. (1956) 
William Jewell College 
Liberty, Missouri 

PATTZJtsON', Stakford J., B S, (1964) 
8247 Oak St 
Gary, Indiana 

Pattt, Elbebt K., Ph.D. (1948) 
Middle Tennessee State College, Box 183 
Murfrecsboro, Tennessee 

Paul, Douglas E^ M.A. (1964^ 
Western Midiigan University 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

•Paton, Gakth, M.A. (1965^. 
1307 Brifircliff Dr. 
Urbana, Illinois 

Pattl, Tojf L., M.S. ri965 . 
East Carolina College 
Greenville, North Carolina 



P r .A RV A K , Beodi-ald Aubea, 8z. (1964) 
CAGS 5002 Jay St. 
Washington, D. C. 

Peaeso.v, Dokajld C, M.S. (1960) 
Evangel College 
1111 N. Glenstone 
Springfield, Missouri 

Peaeson, GeobqeB., Ed.D. (1957; 
Univenity of California 
Biverside, California 

Pease, Deak A., M.S. (1964) 
Eastern Montana College 
Billings, Montana 

Pease, Joseph M., Ed.D. (1954) 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 

Peck, Eobebt E., Ed.D. (1958) 
Bates College 
LfCiriston, Maine 

Pelton, Baeey CLirroK M.S. (1964) 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 

Pendleton, CiARrycE, Je,, B.S. (1961) 
Howard University 
Washington, D. C. 

•PEK2£AK, KE.VNETH A., Ph.D. (1964) 
321 Manhattan Dr. 
Tempe, Arizona 

PE^•^^^*OTOK, Gaet, Ed.D. (1965) 
University of British Columbia 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada 

Pes'.vt, WiLLiAif J., M.S. (1963) 
1103 Fairview Ave. 
Urbana, Illinois 

PEEETiCA>-, William H., M.A. C1964) 
Box 741 

Alpine, Texas ^ 

Pestolesi, Eobeet a., M.A. (1965^ ^ 
9382 Molokai Dr. 
Huntington Beach, California 

' •Petebsok, Aleiandei, Jr, Ed.D. (1957) 
Southern Oregon College 
Ashland, Oregon 

Peterson', Cael A., Ph.D. (1960) 
P.O. Box 7436 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

PETEBSO^•, Cr,vig E . B.S (1965'/ 
1006 Broadway 
Sui)erior, Wisconsin 

•Pftersok. Herbekt I).. D'ir PE (1954 

Ferris State 

Big Bapids, Michigan 

Peterson-, Kat Holm, Ph.D. (1962) 
University of Texas 
Ai^tin 12, Tens 
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•PrressoN, liLOTD W., M.A. (1963) 
UniTCTBitT of ilinnesota 
]>tilQth li) KinnesoU. 
•PirmsoK, iUx E., M.A. (1965) 
Augustana College 
Bock IsUnd, niinoU 

FrratsoK, Paul 0., M.A. (1965) 
U77 BuUer St 
Blair, Nebraska 

PHiLLH>8,.BvzEETr E., Ja., Ph.D. (1959) 
Univenritx of Florida 
GainesviUe* Florida 

Philups, Evzrett J., Ja., M.S. (1964) 
1400 Lake Shore Blvd. 
Bochester, New York 

•Phillips, Nixsok V., B.S. (1965) 
Beach Bead 

Williamsport, Pennsylvania 

Phillips, W. Bot, B.S. (1963) 
816 Bace Ave. 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

PiCAED, J. L.,M.S. (1959) 
2125 E. 4th St 
Toeson, Arizona 

•PlTEEO, Aemstlad A., PhJ). (1964) 
P.O. Box 9897 
Southern University Branch 
Baton BoQge, Louisiana 

Piluch, Wilua3£ F., M.S. (1963) 
U.aLJ^.. Westwood 
Los Angeles, California 

PiKK, Balph J., M.Ed. (1962) 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Missouri 

•Pipes, Balph A., EJ). (1939) 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

•PiPHO, Amik p., M.A. (1965) 
Lather College 
Decirah, Iowa 

•PiBcopo, John, EdJ). (1965) 

State University of New York at Buffalo 

Buffalo, New York 

Plaqenholp, STA^^>ET, M.S. (1960) 
Wesleyan University 
Middletown,* Connecticut 

Pltse, Eluott, M j;d. (1964) 
Colorado State University 
Fort Collins, Colorado 

PLUTKr, John F., M.Ed. (1965) 
413 N. Clark St 
Bloomlngton, Indiana 

PomOTOTH, ALBOtT H., M.S. (1963) 
Central Washington State College 
EUensburg, Washington 



POHNDQW, B. H., Ph.D. (1956) 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

POLANSKY, David L., M.A. (1953) 
City College of New York 
Convent Ave. at 138th St. 
New York, New York 

Pollack, BoLVAiD, M.S. (1961) 
Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn 10, New York 

Pollock, Michael L., M.S. (1965> 
906 Bellepark Dr. 
Champaign, Illinois 

Pond, Chaklta P., MJ^. (1965) 
2005 Boudreau Dr. 
Urbana, Illinois 

•PONTHIZUX, N. A., EdJ). (1963) 
Texas A & M University 
College Station, Texas 

•POETER, THOltAS G., MA. (1965) 
St Olaf College 
Northfield, Minnesota 

Post, Abchibald T., M.Ed. (1937) 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont 

Powell, John T., Ph.D. (1962) 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

Price, Sartlet D., PhJ). (1947) 
Florida Btate University 
Tallahaslee, Florida 

PUCKETTl Johk R, EdJ).' (1962) 
Southeas&m Louisiana College 
College Station^ 
Hanunono. Louisiana 

Ptne, Faijas F., PhJ). (1962) 
University of Altska 
College, Alaska 



•QUADAT, JOHK L. (1965) 

University of^-^^orth Dakota 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 

QuiETT, George L., Jr., M.A. (1965) 
P.O. Box 381 

North Carolina College at Durham 
Durham, North Carolina 

QciLTT, Dakiel F.J M.A. (1964) 
New York University 
Bronx, New York 



RxDA, EooER Louis, MJJd, (1963) 
36 Claiston Bd, _ / 

Lovittown, Pcnniylvafila / 



/ 
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RJLPELD, JACKSON W., M.A. (19oC) 

Mt Union College 
Alliance, Ohio 

Rains, David D., Ph.D. (1964) 
3809.Wicyta St. 
Houston 4, Texas 

Raxgazas, Ernest, Dr., p.K 
State University of New York 
Plattsburg, New York 

Rabick, G. Lawbekce, Ph.D. 0951; 
Universitr of Wii>consin 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Ray, Habold L., Ph.D. (1957 
Western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

READDm, Lykk J., M.S (1965 J 
202 Beyer HaD 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 

Reardon, Pacl L., M.Ed. (1956) 
Washington and Jefferson College 
Washington, Pennsylvania 

Record, Joe N., Ed.D. (1956) 
Phillipi University 
Enid, Oklahoma 

Reed, Dwioht T., M.A. ( 1959; 
Lincoln University 
Jefferson City, Missouri 

Reed, James J., M.A. (1950/ 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 

*Reid, Jaites p., M.A. (1960 j 
University of Missouri 
Kansas City, Missouri 

♦Reno, Johk E., PEd. (1965; 
1107 TyT'one Dr. 
Muncie, Indiana 

ResIck, Matthew C, Ph D. (1948; 
Kent State Universitv 
Kent, Ohio 

♦Reuschleik, Pniup L., Ph.D. (1965^ 
223 Melrose Ave. ^ 
Iowa City, Iowa ^ 

\ 'Reuteb, Edward R., Ph D. (1952) 
\UniTersity of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

RkoADS, Abthuk H., M.A. (1951) 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 

Rhoda, Wiluam p., M.A. (1950) 
University of Oregon 
Bnifene, Oreiron 

BiBisL, Paul M., M.A. (1965) 
305 Huff Gym 
UniTersity of Illinois 
UrbMia, Illinois - 



♦RiciuBosoN, Deane E , Ed.D. (1953) 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

RiCHABDSOx, Ellsworth E , M A. (1951 
Amherst College 
Amherst, Massachusetts 

RiCHT, BUBTOS- L., M.S. (1962; 
Northwest Missouri State College 
Maryville, Missouri 

•Rickert, Lewis J., Ed D. (1957> 
University of Minnesota 
Duluth, Minnesota 

Rikgeb, Lewis B., M.S. (1963) 
15 Eastgate Rd., Apt. 2-B 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

•Ritchie, P.vul C, Ed D. (19r»2 , 
107 Rothwell Gym 
UniTersity of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri * ' 

Rith, D0KALi>, Jr , M A (1901 
801 Finkbine Purk 
P.O. Genera^, Delivery 
Iowa City, Iowa 

RivxN-zs, Richard S., Ph.D. (1965; 
California State College 
Hayward, California 

Rivebo, Manx'el, M.A. (1948 j 
Box 116 Lincoln University 
Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 

•Roberts, Joh.v A., Ph.D. (1965 ; 
Kansas State College of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Kansas 

*KoBiKS0K, Gles's* E.. Prof. Dip ( 1959 
^ South DakoU State College 
Brookings, South Dakota 

•Rosy, Fred B., Jr., Ph.D. (1960; 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 

•Rogers, Martt.v II., E^.D. (1945) ' 
State University College at Brockport 
Brockport, New York 

•RoLLorr, Bruce D., }d^<\. (1957, 
University of Minnesota 
Morris, Minnesota 

RoyiNG, JOHK 0., M.Ed. (1961) 

University of South Dakota 

Vermillion, South Dakota ^ 

RooKER, Albert A., M.Ed. (1964) » 
Gregory Gym 33 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 

R0SE27, Melvhn, M.A. (1962; 
Auburn University * 
Auburn, Alabama' 
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^SENZ, VeenOn C, B.A. (1963) 
San Diego StaU College 
San piego 7, California 

EOSENTSWIEG, JoEL, Ed.D. (196a) 
3004 Nottinghaln Dr. ^ 
Denton, Ttxas 

BOTAS^ Steven M., M.Ed. (1947) 
Amherst College 
Amhferst, Massachusetts 

EowEN, Victor, Ed.D. (1953) 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco, California 

r RuDLorr, G. Edwaed, i^d.D. (1963) 
' Sonoma State College 
Cotati, California 

Burp, Wesley K., Ed.D. (1958) ^ 

Stanford University ; 

Stanford, California 

BuMSET, Thomas Oliver, M.A. (1962) 

The Citadel 

Charleston, South Carolina 

Bu^^^ER, Theodore C, M.A. (1958) 
University of Badlands 
Bedlands; California 

BusHTON, Jeeey L., M.A. (1964) 
Earlham College 
Bichmond, Indiana 

Bu^N, HiLLEL, M.A. (1964) 
The Hebrew University 
Jerusalem, Israel 

•Byak, Evereto D., Ed.D*. (1963) 
Unitersity of California 
Davis, California "\ 



Saake, Alvin C, Ph.D. (1956) 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

SabasteaVski, Frank F., M.Ed. (1954)^ 
Sargent Gym 

Bowdoin College ^ 
Brunswick, Maine 

Salls, Dokald'J., Ed.D. (1949) 
P.O. Box 392 
Amuston, Alabama 

•Salem, Leroy (Captain) M.A, (1965) • 

Qtrs. 4401 I, ^ 

USAF Academy, Colorado 

Salvail, Jean, M.Sc. (1965) 
University of Sherbrooke 
Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada 

Sample, Glenn, B.S. (1961) 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 



Sampson, Orwtn, M.S. (1964) 
2166 15th a. 
Eugene, Oregon 

Sanders, William Mac, M.A. (1962) 
Box 275 

Grambling College 
Grambling, Louisiana 

S.VNFIORENZO, N. Eeke, B.A. (1958) 
Box 21534 

University of Puerto Bico 
Bio Piedras, Puerto Bico 

Santora, JOSEPH D., M.A. (1964) 
Queensborough Com. College 
Bayside, New York 

Sauter, Walbo E.; P.E.D. (1964) 
Central Michigan TTniversity 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 

Sawyer, Fred M., B.S. (1965) 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 

Sqanella, Joseph L , M.A. (1964) 
789 Sp_|pgue St. 
Baldwin, New York 

SCANNELL, John A., Ed.D. (1939) 
University of Notre Dame 
South Bend, Indiana 

ScHAFFEp, Harold 0., Ed.D. (1961) 
Adelphi College 

Garden City, Lon^ Island, New York 

ScHENDEL, Jack, M.A. (1963) - 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

•Schmidt, HARiyr J., M.A. (1962) 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 

•SohneideRj'Leo B., M.S. (1965) 
1909 Bel Air Circle 
L\mes, Iowa 

Vschnitzer, ^Viluam J , TAJ). (1954) 
University of Cincinnati 
Cfincinnati, OhiA 

SCHOON, John R, H.S.Dir. (1965) 
614 W. Main St.\ 
Lrebanon, Illinoia\ 

Schramm, A. L., M.A. (1950) 
Loras College 
Dubuque, Iowa 

SCHROEDER, DUTCH, M.S. (1964) 

822 North 17th 
Waco, Texas 

SCHTVARBERO, WiLLIAM D., Ed.D. (1957) 

University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

' Scott, Elmer B., Jr., P.Ed. (1956) 

Box 466 
^Memphis State University 
'ikiemphis, Tennessee 
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Scott, Tom, EdJ). (1955) 
Dtridson College 
Davidson, Korth Carolina 

Seitok, Don C, EdJD. (1948) * 
XTniTersity of Kentuc^ 
Ledngton, Kentucky 

• Six, Datid a., M.Ed. (1949) 
Stat© University of New York 
Onrego, Neir York 

^ •Segxest, Heeman B., M.Ed. (1953) 
Texaa A ib M College 
College sUtion, Texas 

S mpT i Kt, Armond H., PhJ). (195^) 
UidTersity of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

'Beun, Cam, W., PhJ). (1957) 
XJ.S. Coast Guard Academy 
New London, Connecticut ' 

SEinoR, William S., M.S. (1963) 
Clafiin College 
Orangeburg, South Carolina 

•Sebdula, George, H.S.D. (1965) 

State College 

St. Cloud, ItHnnesota 

•Serpass, Bobert C, fe.S. (1965) 
3720 Minnehaha Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota ^ 

Seattle, Casket, Ed.D. (1935) 
^ '-New Mexico- Highlands University ' 
' lias Vegas, New Mexico 

SETifouR, Cldtoed T., Dir. (1964) 
Box 9752 

Southern University 
Baton Bouge, Louisiana 

Seymour, Emert 'W., D.P^. (1950) 
Springfield College 
Springfield 9^ Massachusetts 

Sharman, James E., M.A.',(1956) 
Howard College 
Birmiiigham, Alabama 

(1) 'Shaw, JoHKH., Ed.D. (1940) 

S^acuse University 

Syracuse 10, New York i 

Shat, Clayton T., D.P^; (1949) * 
Springfield College 
Springfield -9, Massachusetts 

Shea, Epward J., PhJ). (1948). • 
Southern Hiinois" University 
Carbondale, Illinois 

Shead, J'ohm E., P.E.D.^' (1964) 
2454r 3Iidv«Ue 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 

•Sheedt, Arthur, M^. (1962) 
Univerdty of Montreal , • 
265 Mount Boyal West . 
Montreal, Qub^ec, Canada 



•Sheets, Norman L., EdJ). (1957) 
^ 1923 Cleveland Ave. 
Abington, Pennsylvania 

Shei/ton, Eobeet E., M.S. (1960) 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

Shenk, Bryon S., B.A. (1964) 
Goshen College 
Goshen, Indiana 

SHENr, Henry, M.S. (1948) 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 

Shepard, George E., Ed.D. (1938) 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Sherman, Eoger, A.B. (1^64) 

Warner Gym 

Oberlin College 

Oberlin, Ohio * 

Shroyer, George F., Ed.D. (1985) 
2461 Hobbs ' 
^Manhattan, Kansas 

Shults, Fred, M^. (1959) 
Oberlin College ^ 
Oberlin, Ohio * 

Sich, John S., M.A. (1,953) 
23^ Liberty Ave. 
> New Bocheile, New York 

SiEWERT, Floyd T., M.A. (1950) 
Western Carolina College 
Cullowhee, North Carolina 

SiOERSETH, Peter O., Ed,D. (1949) 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

Sills, Frank D., Ph.D. (1954) 
State College 

East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 

Singer, Bobert N., Ph.D. (1964 
1149 SeUs A^e., W. Apt. D 
Columbus 12, Ohio* 

•Simpson, George E., M.S. 
Southwest Missouri Stat<i College 
Springfield^ Missouri 

-Skehan, John B., M.S, (1960) 
St. Bonaventure University 
Si. Bonaventure, New York 

Skill, Donald W., M.S. (1960^ 
Long*Beach City CoU^e 
Long Beach, Calif onua 



Slaughter, Duj 
Northivestcrn 
' Natchitoches, 



-fe B., Ph.D. 
iio College 
fuisiana 



(1^62) 



•SlaUohter/Edw^rd B.,B.S. (1957) 
U^niv^iity if Virginia 
CJiarlottes^e, Virginia 
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Su)AN, WiLLUu W., M.A. (1964) 
Wayne TJniTersity 
Detroit, Michigan 

Slushei, Howaxd.S., Ph.D. (1964) 
Proinkert Fieldhouse 
Uniyerdty of Maryland 
College Park, Mary land 

(l)SuiTH, Eekest B., Ed.D. (1948) 
University • of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 

Smith, John T., M.A. (1963) 
TJniversity of Toledo 
Toledo 7, Ohio 

•Smith, L. Edwakd, Ed.D. (1965) 
TJniTersity of Ibwa 
Iowa City, Iowa 

SiHTH, Boss H., iI.Ed. (1965) 
DuPont Athletic Center . 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Massachusetts ^ 

•Smith, W. Donald, Ed.D. (1949) 
TJniversity of AJberta 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 

SsowBERGEi, Campbell, Ph.D. (1959) 
State College ' • , ^ 

Slippery Bock, Pennsylvania 

(I)Sntdee, Ratmond A., Ed.D. (1946) 
XTmVersity of California 
Los Angeles, California . 

Sntder, Veeyle i:., M.S. (1962) 
Kansas State University 
Manhattan, Kansas ' 

Sonosteb, Thomas, M.A. (1964) 
K.S.T.a . 
Kirksville, Missouri 

SORANI, B05EBT P., M.S, (1964) 

7050 Kitlylia^ Ave. ^ 
Los Angel^a^, California 

•30BOE, EOBEET W., Ed.IX (1961) 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 
'Northern State College 

Spawcb, John S., Ja,, M.A. (1964) 
Qtrs. 4170, lT;S. Air Force Academy 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Spaek^^ itSTLE J., M.A.* (1^50^ 
Willamette University \ 
Salem^ Oregon ' \ 

Spaxks, Baymond E., M/A. (1?49a 
HQS, USA DEG, APO 164 
New York, New York 

Spencz,,Dale W., M.S. (1964) 

Bic^'University 

Houston, Texas 

> Spilkee, Otio H., P.E.D. (1962) 
Western Carolina College 
CulloVhee, Korth Carolina 



Spitz, George B., Jr., Ed.D. (1947) 
Queens College 
Flushing 67, New Yorlc 

Spxaoue, Vernon, Ph.D. (1953) ^ 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

•Spueoeon, John n., PhJ). (i960) 
Ithaca College 
Ithaca, New York 

•STAoa, Paul, Ph.D. (1958) 
P.O. Box 7277 
University of the Pacific 
Stockton 7, California 
Staqqeks, Jonathan, M.A. (1965) 
Lincoln University • 
Jefferson Qity, Missouri 

Stallman, RoBiST K., M.S. (1964) 
University of Illinois 
Champaign, niinois 

STANDirEE, J. W., Ed J). (1954) 
Texas Christian University 
Forth Worth, Te^ 

Stankowski, AiiTON tT^^fe^^ (1941) . 
University of Missouri 
Columbi^' Missouri 

Steckbeck, John S., M.S. (1954) 
* 1518 W» North St. ' ^7 ... 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 

•Steel, Donald H.. Ph.D. (1965) 
Cole Activities Bldg. 
University of Maryland * ^ . 
CoUegb Park, Maryland ^\ /. ; 

Steen, Baeney, Ed.D. (1953) 

Calvin College 

Qran^ Bapids 6, Michigan 

•Steger, Jack M., M.S.K1962) 
Maj., USAF. HQ USAFE VB,. APO 633 
New York, New York 

Steinhaus, Aethtje H., Ph.D. (l93l) 
George Williams College 
(Jhicago, Illinois 

Stelzke, Wilbert W., M.A. (1960) ^ 
Concordia Senipr Copege 
Fort' Wayne, India^A ' 

Steeling, Duane B'., M.S.'T1965) 
.Box 16453 ^ 
University Station 
Baton Bouge, Louisiana 

Stetson, Willis J., M.A. (1951) 
Swarthmore College 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

Stevens, Leonaed W.. M.sl (1962) 
\ 210' Edmundson Pavilion 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 
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^ Stish, EU0£ne E., PU.D. ^1957) 

Pennsylvania State College 

,Ea8t Stroudabqrg, Pennsylvania 
* SatoKK, WillUm M., M.A. (1960) 

Middle Tennessee State College 

Mui^^reesboro, Tepnessee 

Stopp, Geoioe, Ed.D. (3962) 
P.O. Box 3831 
University of Alabama 
UniTersity, Alabama , • ^ 

Strand, Kenneth H., B.S. (1964) 
1355 N. Sandburg Terrace, Apt. 805 
Chicago, Illinois. 

•Stroko, Cunxon H.', Ph.D. <19'64) . 
Western Illinois University 
Macomb, Illinois 

Struek, Ratitond p., D.P.E. (1950) 
Box 187 
Hanover College 
Hanover, Indiana 

Stuu;, G. Alan, Ed.D. (1964) • 
Pennsylvania State University 
University P^rk, Pennsylvania 

Strait, Begin ald b., M.A. (1962) 
University of Kansas 
La\n:ence, Kansas 

Sturze»&K5r, EusSELL, L., Ed.D. (4956) 
westcifester State Teachers College 
Westchester, Pennsylvania 

Sullivan, William H., P.E.D. (1965)-' 
Newark State College 
Union, New Jersey 

SvoB, Robert S., M.A. (1958) 
University of Arizonia 
Tucson, Arizona 

Swisher, Ivan W.,-Ed.D. (1958) 
Santa Monica City College 
Santa Monica, California 



Taddonio, Dominick a., M.Ed. (1955) 
Detroit University ^ 
Detroit, Michigan 

Tait, George T., M.S. (1964) 
' 12 Bumha^i Hill 
Westport, Connecticut 

Tatarchuk, Walter E., B.S. (1964) ' 
32 HoUandf Crescent 
K^^gston, Ontano, Canada 

Tatem, James A., Jr,, B.S. (1965) 
OJd Dominion College ' ' 

P.O. Box «173 
Norfolk, Virginia 

Taube, Frederick W., M.Ed. (1963) * 
MacMurray College . 
Jacksonville, Illinois 



A 



Taylor, Charles- A., M.A. (1963) 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 

Terry, Wiluam L., Ed.D. (1049) " , , 
^ 3943 Kenwood Dr. , 
Spring VtUey, California " . ' / 

TewS,JEIichard.^., Ph.D. (1Q59) 
Mo;itcIair State College • . ' * ' 
Upper Montclair, l^w Jersey 

•Theunissen, William V,, Dir. P.E. (1957) 
. Central Michigan University 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 

•Thomas, Alfred S., Dir. P.E. (1957) 
Central Michigan U'niversity 
Mt Pleasant, Michigan 

Thomas, i>AUL, Ph.D. (1955) 
San Fernando Valley State College 
Northridge, California « 

Thomas, William James, M.S. (1965)' 
Route 8, Box 2167 ^ 
Springfield, Missouri 

Thomson, Eonald G., Ed.D. (1954) 
Arizona State College 
Tempe, Arizona 

Thorenton, Raymond H., M.A. (1958) 
University-of Santa Barbara 
University, -California 

Theall, William R., Ph.D. (1963) 
State College of Iowa 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

'TiDWELL, Bin^ D., M.S. (195^) 
Oberlin College 

Oberlin, Ohio . " " 

TiEBNBT, Robert J„ Ed.D. (1949) 
Qneens College , 
Flushing, New York * 

•Tillman, KennetA G;, M.S. (1962) 
Southeastern Missouri State College 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri ' 

Tis^LER, Carl if., M.'A. (1948) - 
Texas A* & if College 
College Station, Texas 

Todd, V^illum C, M.A. h964) ► - 
Box 65 

Jacksonville State College " ' . 

Jacksonville, Alabama - 

TOMARAS, WiLU.^;i A., Ed.D. (4962) , 
Western Washington State College 
Bellingham, Wasliington 

TOAIPKINS, ROBEM N., M.S.E. (1964) 
Central Missouri State College 
Warrensbjirgh, Missouri 

■TooKEs, Hansel E., M.A. (1964) 
Box 118 

Floldda A & M University 
Tallahassee, Florida 
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JowNE, PETiai D., M.K.(l. (1964) ^ 
South Dakota St&t« College 
Hofooidngfl, South Dakota 

TowNES, Boss E., P.E.D. (1950) 
Box 815 

North Carolina College 
Durham, North Carolina 

•Tremblb, Neal C, M.S. (I960) 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 

Teepp, Joseph P., M.A. (1957) 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 

TaoESTER, Cabl a., jR., Ed.D. (1942) 

AAHPEB 

1201 16th St., N.W. 

Washington, D. C. 

Turner, Kenneth E., M.A. (1963) 
1088 Greenbriar Circle 
Decatur, Georgia 

Turner, Marshall S., M.A. (1947) 
Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Maryland 

TuuK, David B., M.A. (1965) - 
1923 Hutchinson, S.E. 
Grand Kapids, Michigan 

TwENTER, Curtis J.„ Ed.D. (1965) 
1304 4th St. 
Charleston, Illinois 

TwiTCHELL, Albert W., M.Ed. (1953) 

Butgers University 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 



u 

•Urban, Batmond, B.S. 
University of Illinois 
Urban2(, Illinois 



C1965) 



Van Atta, William D., Ph.D. (1964) 
University Elem. -School 
State University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 

Van Bibber, George E., Ed.D. (1939) 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 

VANDtNBUROH, WILLIAM G., Efl.D. (1953) 

/ California State at Hayward 
Hayward, California * ^ 

Vander Zwaao, Harold, Ph.D. (1961) 
University of Dlinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

♦Vanni, Eobert E., M.S. (1963) * 
Western nUnois University 
Macomb, Illinois 



Van Bensselaer, Arthur W., M.A. (1964) 
3301 NE 5 Ave., Apt. 621 
Miami, Florida 

•Van Byswk, Eon, Ed.D. (1961) 
♦ Frostburg State College 
Frostburg, Maryland 

^ Van Vliet, M. L., Ed.D. (1948) 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 

Vargas, George, M.A. (1965) 

30-Ehrbar Ave. 

Mt. Vernon, New York 

Vasconcellos, Henrt, M.A. (1963) 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu 14, Hawaii 

•Veller, Don, D.P.K (1959) 
Florida State University 
Tallahasse, Florida 

VERDUca, Frank M., M.A. (1957) 

2511 Tipperary Ave. 

South San Francisco, California 

•Versen, Walter G., M.Ed. (1964) , 
University of Illinois 
Chicago Circle 
Chicago, Illinois 

VON Mechow, a. Henry, M.S. (1959) 

State University 

Stony Brook 

Long Island, New York 

w 



Wakefield, Markham C, Ed.D. (1948) 
Indiana University 
Bloomingf^on, Indiana 

Waglow, Irving, F., Ed.D. (1956) 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 

WxcOfe, Earl L., Ed.D.fK1958) 
San Fernando Valley State College 
Northridge, California 

Walker, Charles L., Ed.D. (1952) 
San Jose Statp College 
San Jose, California 

WaCkeb, Leroy T., ^.A. (1955) 
^North Carolina College 
Durham, North'Carolina 

Wall, William L.; M.A. (I960) 
MacMurray College 
(Jacksonville, Illinois 

Walton, Lee Allan, M.A. (1964) 
38431 Darnel Ct." * 
^ Fremont; California 

, Ward, James E., Ed.D. (1962) * 
Box 991 

David Lipscomb College 
Nashville 5^ Tennessee 
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Wakd, Paui, Ear, M:S. (1965) 
3902 Lomaland Dr. 
San Diego, California 

* Warner, Alvin P., Ph.D. (1954) 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Warner, Bernard E., Ed.D. (1958; 
Los Angeles State College 
Los Angeles 32, California 

*Warren, Ned L., ^;d.D. (1959) 
George Peabody College 
Nashville, Tennessee 

' Watkins, William Brown, M.S. (1964j 
University of &oOthem California 
Los Angeles 7, California 

Watson, Jack, Ed.D. (1^58) 
North Texas State College , 
Denton, Texas 

Watt, Thomas Jr., M.A. (1949) 
Long Island A & T 
Farmingdale, Neir York 

Way, Howard P., M.Ed. (1939) 
Allegheny College 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 

♦Wear, Carlos L., Ph.D. (1954) 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Wear, Eobert E., Ph.D, (1959) 
University of New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 

Weber,'Max a., M.A. (1930) 
Hamilton College 
Clinton, New York 

*Weber, Vic, Ed.D. (1963) 

Bemidji State College ^ 

Bemidji, Minnesota/ ' " / ' 

WEBSTER^RANDOLPk W., Ph.D/(i:^4l)' ^ 

4618 Tacoma Blvd/ / /^Cf 
Ok'emos, Michigan' ; ^ . 

'Weoner, Fred A.,^.S. (^962) 
Km. 102, Men's Gyni 
University of Wisc(>nsin - * ' * 
Madison, Wisconsin '* 

Weiland; Walter, PhVDr-(ag64) 
University of New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 

Welch, John H.) Jr., M.S. (1965) 
Bojr 275 ' i 

University Pa^k/New Mexic6^^.-<* ^ 

Welch, Edmond, Ed.D. (1998) 
East CaroliiiavCollege 
Grenviile, North Carolina 

Welch, P. G., M.S. (1957) 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporim, Kansas 



Wells, Harold, P., Ph.D.' (1962) . 
New Mexico Institute of 
Milling & Technology 
Box 25, Campus Station 
Socorro, New Mexico 

*Wblls, Ward M., P.E.b. (1948) 
University of Minnesota 
Duluth, Minnesota 

*Werner, Alfred C, D.P.E. (1948) 
U. S. Military Academy 
West Point, New York 

Wescott, Richard, M.Ed. (1963) 
Gorham State Teachers College 
Gorham, Maine ' ^ 

•Weston, Arthur, Ed.D. (1953) 
Brooklyn University 
123 Roosevelt Hall, Bedford Ave ^ H A) 
Brooklyn 10, New York ' ' ' - 

Whelihan, Nicholas- F.> B^'S. <B^5y 
238 S. 90th Ave. . / , 
Duluth, Minnesota >^;;^-^ * / 

White, Hubart (iq J). 

Rt.2, 712, W. Granite, 
Siloam Springs, Arkansas ' - . 

Whitney, Vernon L., M.Ed. (1965) 
109 Rothwell Gym 

University of Missouri ^^^^■^ — 

Columbia, Missouri ' 

.Wiebe, Vernon R, Ph.D. (1962) 
%\ior College 
^ . 'piUsboro, Kansas 

' ' ;*WiLET, Roger C, Ph.D. (1964) 
^ ^ witsjiinjeton State University 
Pullma:n, Washington 

Wilkinson, James J., P.E.D. (1959) 
. Southern Illinois University 
- Carbondale, Illinois 

Wilkinson, OwEn J., M.A. (1964) 
':; ^4700 Norwich Rd. 
V College Park, Maryland y/ 

Williams, Daniel D., Jr., M.M. (19651 
1333 Rose Valley Dr. . 
Jefferson City, Missouri* . 

' .Williams, Donald E., M.Ed. (1964) 
Trenton State College 
Pennington,. New Jersey 

Williams, Nofflet, B.a/(1960) 
George Peabody College 
Box 173 ^ 
Nashville, Ten;iessee 

WaLiAMS, Oscar W., B.S. (1962) 
. Panhandle A & M College 
Goodwell, Oklahoma 

Williams, Reuben H., M.A. (1952) ^ 
State University of New York 
Cortland, ^^'ew York 
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Williamson, Wareen E., M.S. (1963) 
South Dakota State College 
BrookingS/ South Dakota 

WiLLis,/HuLON L., M.Ed. (1957) 
Box 253 

Virginia State College 
Petersburg, Virginia 

WlNTEBUUTE, JoHN M., Ed.D. (1965) 
State University of /New York 
Buffalo, New YorX 

Winters, ArthtjVM.A. (1927) 
fcafayette Collegp 
Eaaton, . Pennsylvania 

WntEN, GARY,?i.A. (1962) 
. University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregjin 

Wiseman, Dj5n W., M.S. (1963) 
Western Waj&Jiiugton State College 
Bollinghanij*,"Washington 

WissEL, 'H.ikoLD R.', M.S. (1964) 
Trenton Siite College 
Trenton, New Jersey * 

WiTHAii;> James H., M.Ed. (1963) 
State Cpljege of Iowa 
Cedar Fillls, Iowa 

WOICEJIC, kiCHAEL J., M.S. (1962) 
University of Wiseonsin 
Madi^ion, Wiseonsin 

W0L^>RS, Charles P., Ph.D. (1960) 

State College ' 

East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 

WoLr, J. Grove, Ph.D. (1950) 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin ' 

♦Woodall, M. Thomas, Ph.D. (1963) 
1414 4th St. 

South Dakota State College 
Brookings,, South Dakota 

WooDBURT, Harold M., M.A. (1959) 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 

♦Woods, John B., Ph.D. (1965) 
St, Cloud State College 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 

*WooLMAN, Lloyd Arden, M.E. (1965) 
Box 645 

Winona Lake, Indiana 

Wrioht, Owne L., M.S. (1964) 
BoxS70,R.R. #2 
Mount Joy, Pennsylvania 

Wright, Rorert K., M.S. (1965) 
142 St. Jfieholas Ave. 
Engl^Wood, New Jersey 

'V^iiiQnT, Wilton B.,^I.S. (1965) 
/S61 Forest Bd. 
v'^New Haven, Connecticut , 



WuESTHorr, Robert W., M.A. (1964) 
1871 Nutwood Place / 
Anaheim, California/ 

Wyness, Gerald B:, Dr. Ed. (1964) 
San Fernando Valley State College 
Northridge, California 
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Yessis, Michael, M.A. (1960) 
Chieo State College 
Chico, California 

YODER, Jay H., M.A. (1957) 
Goshen College ' 
Qoshen, Indiana 

Yost, Charles P., Ph.D. (1957) 
Field House / 
West Virgiijia University 
Morgantown, West Virginia 

Young/Carl H., Ed.D. (1949) 
U.C.UA. 

-Los Angeles, California 

YouNQE, James W., M.S. (1963) 
Box 632 

North Carolina College 
Durham, North Carolina 

*YouNGwORTn, Carl I., M.A. 
1204 Pine St. 
Yankton, South Dakota 

YuHASZ, MicnvEL S., Ed.D. (1955) 
University of Western Ontario 
London, Ontario, Canada 



Zeiqler, Earle F., Ph.D. (1950) 
University of Illinois ^ 
Urbana, Illinois 

•Zenti, Rico N., Ed.D. (1957) 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 

ZiBOENFCSs, George, Ed.D. (1947) 
San Diego State College 
San Diego 15, California 

ZiMMERLi, William H., M.S. (1965) 
Box 83 
The Citadel 

Charleston, South Carolina 

ZUARO, Angelo C, M.A. (1955) 
N^ljyorjc University 
New*%'ork, New York 

ZuLALiAN, Ara, M.S. (1962) 

State University College at Brockport 

Brockport, New York 

ZWEIDINGER, W. E., M.A. (1952) 
Newark State College 
Union, New Jersey 
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